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PREFACE. 



It has been the frequent complaint of tutors, that 
among all the histories drawn up for the purpose of 
schools, not one seems altogether suitable both in 
size and price. There are books for schools in which 
both ancient and modem history are comprised in two 
or three hundred pages« There are others in which 
the whole is extended to nearly ten times that bulk. 
The farmer may be perused and leave the tyro igno- 
rant of the most important events; the latter cannot 
be waded through without the neglect of other studies 
of more than equal importance. 

Hitherto, if it were needful for scholars to be sup- 
plied with histories of any country, ancient or modem, 
they must be purchased either in M many separate 
and expensive volumes; or,4f several ample histories 
be Gomprisod in a single volume, it becomes too bulky 
and expensive for the usual school purposes. 

Formerly it was deemed sufficient — even at the 
more respectable schools, to render boys acquainted 
with the histories of only England, Rome, and 
Greece,— and yet these alone are, to the whole of 
general history, but as an oasis in the desert — 
almost all else of the great world is to the young 
reader a mere blank. From the pemsal of only these 
three portions of general history, they can form no 
correct idea of the great stream of events fi'om remote 
ages to the present, nor of the collateral course of 



IV PXXCAXXU 

diifdivnt>fflat^onHl^xi6ncbng-4hiraiigh.nalifeedbsi<^ tren^ 

^^o^r^ito add to hi& former publi^ti^lkl fipriljroiuth^ 
aniieleaaentairy cour&e of ..GEjfBHAi< Hi^ro>R^\vw» 
thf^ei faoderaie- volumes^ one conUio^Qgr.iAiH^i^two'* 
Hi^cTORY) a second British Uiisra^Yy, ,mir'^9£(ik\9i 
Modern History. The present trea^i^jtmkpftSB 
Modern HisUmf^ which be ilaiters himself. t»(<^iirill 
l>efliiappy ta«ee comprised in one voluiwrev. .>! /lit^jui 
\ The whole, he hopes, will fill up a yQidjitt4he ^^difli 
Uj^faiy,: which he has often had occ^ion. to^regtetv 

'{'h.e: volumes^ are quite distinot from ealeb>.olhc«v^>f^ 
Pi^ytW purchased separately to suit the- wantspodl vibe 
Pjupil^ iwho may one half-year be .studyitigi ancbdl^ 
^upf^thor half-year Britieh, or modem his^oryv .< ^\kW 
l,^^.ai>pears to the Compiler to be an e^sentiaVfO^it 
s^^ that the. volumes put into the han4s.io^<yoMh 
^9^14. pontaia a very fair and full abridgm$v^^{^^tHi^ 
qreftt, .Uading events of history y both anci^^t-rWd 
n^pd^e^p, and that the price of the work {$bQHl4 !f^ 
such as would not prevent each pupil. Qf,4;r])e.(Q^p^§^ 
ffi9na.po$sessing a copy to himselC f :.. f A 

} Jt may. perhaps be asserted, without] fean^fcpf^r 
ji^adiction, that so large a portion of histpry.im^^HH 
in any work been exhibited within the s^me\coj;i;ijpa^^ 
and the object has been to comprise .as i^u^/.f^^ 
possible of authentic, valuable, and.intexeatiifg bi^r 
tc^ry in each volume. . ..;, . 

Haying had frequent occasion to notice the ifte^- 
pipncy of the little yocabularies placed at the head of 
historical sections, the learners often looking for 
words that are not there explained — for all scholars 



dant, to others deficient — ^the Compiler has unif<MtM)y 
tftl^n^iapi^d^MiB g<dibldr0y«'^''th4tr4itM;<)f^^ 

tHlit< ^itmj^ «hmthl^ikeq) '■ hm^ nh^Dn j ^m ^thMfff i^^msM 

d)ri>f f @£6ie;rt<^ aiiid '*'. Thus the ' iHttperfiMrt' >todClbt}to y 
bed^hn^s^^^mtirely Btf^^rs^ded^ and its"ab6eiiee ftioili 
aaapiyiiwppli^. • • • ■ .. . •• mi. i/. 

iliAd«plte'«ltwJl: "Critics in history will be pleai9e<I tt^t 
hastily to o^Mtture the work, beoause it may tfc^'AIfy 
kt^ikfy iH^ir inquiries ; but remember f&r who^ mh it 
i^yforitteA ;'^Btid that abstracts alone ilre^ suited tb IH^ 
fajGpacitikli'atld the time of l^iamers, whose trthei* v^ti<^(!l 
stiidie&'^hKim so laige a share of their daily t!bfct^ti6ti. 
Jhfty.'Will.fortn, however, if rightly studied, k <dl*W 
able basis 'Upon which to erect a BuperjJtiftictui'6"ifl!i^ 
th^il* course of school instruction shall be comjilettd ; 
dW'^ven ^6 those who have no 6cfcasibn''ftif <ft6 
iAfoteifetten they contain, summaries of this Kiiidma!y 
b^^slOiifeUy be welcome, in helping them W" siitV^^y 
)d k t^^^ gUhce that course which' they hfere ei*- 
^rtnlhedm detail. •■ " '' 

Among the numerous authorities which tfie-Coni- 
pi^ hAs had occasion to consult, he has often foil nd 
bttfe'difetftioin another hi the spelling 6fnamei,'-ri6r 
d6^'Wif4 dates always exactly correspond. But if is 
lfiipil$SIBl6 it shotfld be otherwise — authors trinslat- 
Itt^ ot*' trjmscribiilg from different languages, and 
calculating time from different eras. Nor Will" it be 
dt^ll ^U^priliJng if these volumes, with all'lJhe c'are 
khatliisbeeh taken to ensure correctness, should n6t 

* d^teirs AtIaS| is an accurate and h^c^somely engr^^ed.worky 
with the addition of a copious index. 
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agree with some dates and namea with which they 
may be compared. 

The Compiler presumes to hope, that while the 
whole is written upon true Protestant principles, his 
object has been not to bias but /to iaforiaai^faiifnt to 
serve the political or religious views of any seotf or 
party, but the more enlarged purposes of general 
knowledge. Indeed, no more of either poHt^c6,o^ 
polemics have been introduced than youth' are -Ex- 
pected to und^stand, or than their eariy periods of 
life entitles them to investigate* ., 'l' ' i 

The Questions for examination have not bj^eh 
suffered to intermix with, and interrupt tbeco%mecl!edf 
chain of history, but they are appended to the vokime; 
and the sections are so marked and numbered that 
they are capable of being easily and conveniently 
referred to, 

Gmy!s Chart of General History would prove an 
acquisition in every school and library. It exhibits ffib 
whole series of Modem and Ancient History in me 
view. The young historian would derive great bene- 
fit from frequently consulting it. 

The earlier class of scholars, not prepared for thes^ 
histories, may find the Author's Historical QMegtion 
Booh a valuable introduction. 

Should experienced tutors, who may judge- fevotlr^ 
ably of the plan, as suited to the general purposes 
of instruction, suggest real improvements, or detect 
real errors, and address a letter, post free, to tl?e 
Publishers, it will not fail to receive attentive consi- 
deration. 

London, February, 1836. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SECTION 1. 

FROM THE CREATION TO THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 

1. We learn from the Sacred Scriptures, the only 
sotirce from which the earliest authentic information can 
be drawn, that the creation of the heavens and the earth 
was produced by the immediate power of the Deity. By 
his sovereign command the light appeared. Form and 
order arose out of a rude chaotic mass. The wide ex- 
panse of firmament divided the upper from the lower 
waters. The earth, the sea, and the air, abounded with 
living creatures, adapted to their respective elements; 
lastly Man, the noblest work of the creation, was called 
into existence; and as it was not good for man to be 
alone, to him was given a suitable helpmate. 

2. Adam and Eve, our original parents, were placed in 
a paradise, called the Garden of Eden, in which they en- 
joyed a state of innocence and purity, with permission to 
partake of every tree in the garden, except that of the 
knowledge of good and evil. But they disobeyed the 
divine command, and they suffered the consequence of 
their disobedience ; they fell, and were banished from 
Paradise, B. C. 4004. — Cain, Adam's eldest son, was 
born in the first year of the world ; and in the year fol- 
lowing, Abel, his brother. Abel was a keeper of the 
flocks, but Cain was a tiller of the ground, and occupied 
in the labours of husbandry. 

B 



2 ANCIENT HISTORY. 

3« Tbmr^^mjpk^rs wer$ 9ft.di£ferept a^s their qccupations. 
Al^ wa^.a.iovjMT. of righfepusDeas*: C^.waii fjibstii^ate 
a«d i«i<^ed« It ^as .uaual, io tke inf«iu2j« of f}^^ w9r)d, to 
present ablations to God. Abel broQgb^ of the ^rjSt)i]?gs 
of bis flock, and Cain of the fruit of the gi9Ui^d« T Jhe 
sacrifiQe of Abdi, on account of bi$ piety^, ^as.niore 
acceptable to God than the offering of Cain ; and, the 
latter, transported with envy and rage, slew hi^ brorther. 
The Almighty, on account of this fratricide, qiK)d{9in«ed 
Cain to become for a while a fugitive and a vagabond 
on the earth, till he settled in theland of Nod. 

4. The birth of Seth, which happened some tipie after, 
must have afforded our 6rst parents much cons^ation. 
His descendants were long distinguished for their piety, 
so that they were called the sons of God, — while the 
family of Cain were denominated the sons and daughters 
of men. At length, however^ the descendants of ^tli 
also neglected the service of the great Creator, and con- 
tracted alliances with the daughters of Cain, whose vices 
they gradually adopted. Some arts must have attained a 
degree of cultivation before the Deluge, For Caip built 
a city. Jabal was the father of such as dwell in tfsqts. 
Jubal was the father of such as handled the harp and 
oi^an. Tubal Cain taught the manufacture of brass and 
iron. The sister of Tubal Cain, Naamah, dicoveced the 
art of spinning, and of making woollen cloth&<i. By 
degrees tne human race had so degenerated, all flesh had 
so corrupted its way upon the earth, that God determined 
to destroy it by a flood of waters. 

5, One man, Noah, a descendant of Seth, however, 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord, And on account of 
his piety, God was pleased to save him from the general 
destruction ; commanding him to build an ark, or vessel, 
sufficient to contain himself, and his own family, and some 
of every species of animals, with proper provision for their 
subsistence. In the year of the world, 1656, and B.C. 
2348, he entered the ark; and the windows of heavea 
were opened, and the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up; and the world which then was, being over- 
flowed with water, perished. The waters, which had in- 
creased during one hundred and fifty days, at length, 
subsided ; and after being inclosed in the ark for about the 
space of a year, Noah, and all that were with him, came 
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forth out of the arky WhkA tested tftinhe mountains of 
AiUMt; te. G>/'2947. €Nv quHt^h^ th^ aft/ Noab^ Greeted 
an irt!^ tffM i^dle^ 'tK«)peon btfim^Mferificefl^ ^ttttd the 
AlnVi;^ '^aekMi^^' iicc«pted bb]^if(ypilM< declared, 
thMtt he'Wotfl^ not agkin enne the gnMnid- ibir tti^s'sake, 
norhit'^airflltiihlyy tlie waters of the ftood. Andaa a 
tolbw^c^ cfiM t>miniie, said God, <' I do «et sfiry hon^ ia 
thec^d^/'' ' 

^WKfk^^'tft^ ttAiittoniesoAhe Sacred Sertptures.theitrithigs 
of ndtnd'df theikhdeat authors, and the different appcaur* 
ances of thef gbbe, eoncnr in snpport of the truth of thm 
event. The kngth off the ark wan 517 feet, iU breadtk 
94, avdl^ height 55. 

^; (No)! ontythe lives of the AntediluYians, b«t «f many 
aft^r llie*'flcod were protracted to a great age. Adaai lived 
930^rs, Methuselah 969 years, and Noah 950 year*. 

' - l^ny hlMOrians having marked some coincideneea be- 
twigen the eharacter and life of Fohi, the 6rst emf«ror of 
€hkia;'and that of Noah, have eonjectared that Nodi 
mif^ht have heen the foonder of the Chinese empire. • 

• T. Theses of Noah were Shem, Ham, and Jei^uL 
JttpMt wa)8 the ^dest, and the patriarch pronouneed a 
bl^srlgrnpon him, saying, **Ood shall entai^ Japhet, he 
shall dhrell in die tents of Shem, and Canaan shall be hia 
«6¥vant."' Concerning the posterity of Ham, he said, 
^CursiHl 1^ Canaan, a servant of servants skall he be 
Itfhto his brethren.-' Shem was honoured by the Hebrews, 
ttfhb- irere' bis descendants, as were also the AasyrianSy 
Persians, Syrians, Ac. Ham was the founder of the 
fij^ptfons^' Ethiopians, &c. 
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; L4 Amono the most distinguished of the descendants 
oi .^a^„w2A Nimrodf who is termed, in Genesis, a roightj 
li^iuUer before the Lord. The beginning of bis kingdom 
w#Sk Babely Erecb, Accad, and Calneth. 

. The imm^iate descendants of Noab^ quitted the environs 
of ,Axarat, and descended to the plains of Shinar. On 
this spot they resolved to build a city, and a tower whose 

* Genesis, clmp.6, 7. 
B 2 
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top ixnrght>yei»di t^yHeavcm^ a1»6iit 21247 y^arts B.Ck,',&nd 
100 yeaM^e^er the fiood. Wh(^ they had' camt^l their 
ed}fiQet|E> a)v^ emiaidet&ble hieighc, the Soriptmei inform 
iift'lhat kh^ Almighty cdnfotmded their laiig<aftgfe, iSOftbat 
they no lov»get uiidetstood eaeh other.iiFoMthisiTeason 
the city ^vas called Babylon. Thk cdinpdled>tlsciB! tf^re- 
iRiqtHnh their vain project, afid the i^etult wasl tb»^<d>ttper- 
aion of mankind into different countries. ' > '. 

' H» Before this event mankind spoke^thetsameilongilage, 
and 'Occnpi^d the same portion of the earth ; bo^'Uieir 
diversity of tongues occasioned their separation^ $mir%hk 
forming of different nations. As families inereased^^^heir 
domains were extended, and towns and cities vtresre'^ected* 
Hence arose the different laws and customs of ^Utttiosis; 
whfch have since overspread a considerable poitioci ctf ,thie 
globe. ■ ' ".■'■.'.! -li. 

*3. it may, perhaps, be collected from the te^tii]ei(myof 
the Sacred Scriptures, and from the deductions of '|]fbi«* 
losopihy, that man has always existed in society^ and iflsttt 
th^ first societies were families, the first form ' of gDTsierD-* 
xnetlt patriarchal. That the first nourishment was^^tlhe 
frtiits of^the earth, that gradually man became a ]f}e&p& of 
flocks and herds, and a cultivator of corn, that rfrom; 4^d 
imtdn of- families arose monarchies, the most ancienrt form 
of extended civil government. It is in this last; state^*^^ 
propoS€l' to trace the most important events that havevtaken 
place 'among the various branches of the human'Tace.7 ta 
shoW' bow, beneath the guiding energy of the mighty 
Ruler, the great machine of human society has proceieded; 

4. About 150 years after the deluge, Kimrod. (I the 
Belus of profane historians) built Babylon on the eastern 
side of the river Euphrates, and Assur built Nineveh, on 
the river Tigris, which became the capital of the Assyrian 
Empire. 

5. NiNCs, the son of Belus, and his queen^SemiraWiis, 
particularly the latter, are said to have raised 'the; empire 
of Assyria to a high degree of splendour. Fsora the^detvtk 
of Nrnus down to a revolt of the Medes under 'Sarttanaplr^ 
lu8>. a period of 800 years, there is a chasm in -thei history 
oC: Assyria and Babylon, that can be supplied only by^otin*- 
jectu^^; and the earliest periods of the Egyptian history are 
equally uncertain. 

6. Origin of Laws. — Certain political writers have 
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supposed thatf iathe ii»£a^cy. o^ society y^{iwal lafiSiffiuat 
haii» b^m.ei^retnely mtld.'' Perlrfipsr the )eonlriiry "was 
ratter' Ibtniefiser as the more baffoar^as lbe/pe«plQi :the 
arranger i^nsfc betbe boncU toteatrainthfem^ aildl^lory 
coafiftKui the. supposition in the ancietit ]aw#*of tha iJam, 
EfyfitkusMfv^^^ka,. Romans and Gauls. . 

i^Uvfi^Q^ the caviiaat laws of all states, are thoae rc^p^d- 
ing^ marriage, for the institution of marriage is coeval with 
the fcyrnmtion'of sociely* The laws of successien'.Bie next 
in-order; >The father had the absolute power in the 
dlvi^km of hts estate ; but primogeniture was undecatood 
to oooii^ certain rights. 

.79^Baifiy-in9thod of authenticating co»^rac^r-*-Before 
thei>itty<entioQ of writing, contracts^ testameBts, 8ales» mar- 
riageii) and' the like were transacted in public. Of 'these 
the Jewish and Grecian histories furnish many examples. 
Some > barbarous nations authenticate their bargains, by 
exofaa&gtDg symbols or tallies. The Peruvians accomplished 
moist ^f the purposes of writing by knotted eords of various 
cokwrs^ termed Quipos* The Mexicans communicated in- 
telKganee to a distance by painting. Other nations used 
an j^bridged oaode of painting, or hieroglyphics^ as^did the 
Egyptians. • • 

8v- Whe jfrst vehicles of history were poetry and song^. 
Tbe.sORgS'Of the bards record a great deal of . aacient 
hislcity^^'fabd the laws of many of the ancient na^na were 
composed, in verse. Among barbarous nations, . the mono* 
mehtaof their history are stones, both rude and sculptured; 
fttmicti and mounds of earth ; and among people. more re- 
fined aie ool^lmns, triumphal arches, coins and medals. 

SECTION 3. 

THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 

Whkk 'Abraham was about seventy-five years old, at 
the command' of God he removed from Mesopotamia,* 
with 'Sarah his wife and Lot his nephew, into Canaan,f 
-where the Lord appeared to him, and promised that his 
seed'shoiiid possess that land. He was afterwards com- 
pelled, however, to remove into Egypt for a short time oa 

* Mesopotamia 'is the country Ijing between the river Tigris and 
Euphrates, 
t B. C. 1920. 
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aeeoutit 6f <it fieiV futein'^'^ €id[i«attl HeihadjMtiheeii 

ehltrln^of ''h6t'|>MM», and tock her la^if ipalAc^v ; God 
grwiicmsiy' li^rfemd f^ tbem, and lAie 'it&s -^fBitorcd lo 
Abraham. Aftier thm return Ifom Eg^fM^ Abiiikim>«iid 
hh nepberw ' separated on ac€<MiaC of a qntvr^lnUiresn 
the fSiepherd^ concerning the paattire* 

^. About this time the Almighty renenred tbeJpQUBbe 
to Abraham, *' that in his seed all the »attons of the 'earth 
dhooki be blessed/' when as yet he had i*o cUidi. • By 
the advice of Sarah, he took to him H«gar her bofld^nsLid^ 
"irfao bore him a son, called Ishmaelt* A nmuadekitiaadiog 
arising 'between her and Sarah, she departeds frdoip^er 
master's house, 9nd took with her Ishmael, who bccane 
the father of the Arabs. When Abrahsn was an huodred 
^ears old, Isaac, the promised chtld, was bora, and. was 
cirettmcised on the eighth day^ according to the comottBd of 
Ood, who had appointed that rite as a sign of the eovewHit 
made between himself and the patriar<^. 

3. In order to try his fatth, the Lord 4>rdered AiH'aham 
to sacriftce hisheloved son Isaac, who was the ohtki«f pro- 
mise. Accordingly he prepared to obey the oofiontaiid^ 
. bound his son and laid him as the victim oo thie altar, 
^wheo the Almighty, satisfied with his fidelity, hade htm 
desist from his design, and repeated his promise to him 
who had not withheld bis only son. Soon after -this-bsp* 
][^ed, Slrah died and was buried in Uabron. Ahrafaain 
then esposed Ketorah, by whom he had «tx .sons, who 
settled m Arabia. ■ < 

4. Abraham being solicitous to see Isaac settled, 
sent his steward} to Padan Aram to seek a wife fot faaac ; 
and Rebecca, the patriarch's niece, became the «pouse 
of his son. Abraham died at the age of one hundred' land 
aeventy-fire years, and his sonsisaac and JshnMwl boiaMhiai 
in the cave of Macfapelah, where Sarah had been interred. 

4. RxBCCCA bore Isaac two sons, Esau, ami Jacob. 
Ab the lads grew, Esau became a noted himter, eodisras 
hit f^Uer-s favourite ; bnt Rebecca evmced a partiality for 
Jris ttiiider Wother, who, she had been assured -by divine 
revelation, was to inherit the blessing. When Esau 

• B. C. 1919. t B. C. 1857. t B. C. 1838. 



retomcd from -Iranting . ^tm day» gi:«ady. fat jg«jed, h^ lold 
his fairthirig^lO'JtiCQb^iioffitbe ^^ffOi^tipfit of 4)ia appetite. 
By VLherKkrdtiAf^v'ing bim ^ bia f^beff*« ble^ng, Jacob 
ijKmrceii:tiifediipleafQf9 of Esaa* ; aod to avoid bj% xeiieBt- 
intat^rwaft^dbHgciii toaeek a reu»atat Padan-aram^ the 
fdatsecl >hift'inotJii&ra naiiyky. Oq bi« jouraey, God reoew/ed 
toJiinaU^e pronmes he had made to Abrabani. Jacob 
was welcomed to the house of his uncle. Labaa, whose two 
dBasj^ien^ Lea(b--and Rachel, he married, having served 
tbek- &ther asiaan years for each. They with their hand- 
maida bore the tweive patriarchs aod one daaghter Dinah. 
His beloved Badiel bore only Joseph aod Beojamia. 

&i..Alkr harioi^ fed the flocks of his father-io'-law for 
twenty 'years, and having amassed considerable wealth, he 
•letiifiied'witb bis family and treasures unto his owji coun- 
try*: Jacob despatched messengers to apprise Esao of bis 
anurid ; arad sent with them a rich present as a token of 
iiis brotherly love. They met with a favourable reception 
•ad Esau set out to meet his brother, with four buudred 
«ieD. When Jacob perceived this numerous retinae, he 
arasgieatly aburaied, fearing that £san still harboured 
£seKiig8 of resentment against him. The meeting of the 
imo brotberSy however, was amicabie and a perfect recoa- 
faliatian was eSeoted. Esau departed to his residence at 
Seir^and Jaeob pitched his tentsin theviciBageof Suoooth. 
Isaac died in the hundred and eightieth year of bis age> 
,and his bobs Esau and Jacob buried him. 

7« Jacos iost Rachel when she was delivered of Benja- 
min : Joseph now became his favourite child, and was dis- 
tinguished with peculiar marks of lovej. His brothers 
beheld with jealousy their father's partiality. They were 
fuiNher exasperated against Joseph, by his relating to them 
some remarkable dreams, which evidently foretold that he 
-should come to great honour, and that his brothers should 
^obim homage. Therefore to rid themselves of this object 
of their jealousy, they sold him to a troop of Arabian 
tnetchants, who carried him into Egypt, and disposed of 
liiin to Potipbar, captain of Pharaoh's guard. In thi$ mean 
iima ^e wicked brothers dipped his coat in blood, and sent 
it to their aged father, who in the anguish of bid soul 
exclaimed '* Joseph is without doubt rent in pierces/'. The 
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aDdap|^t9ie4cJ)imiQ?an6ier^of #lbUil^^ i<V. >• 

8. His tQi9<fe«» lKWvav!sr^€OOMmi^ac^ 

biioc.biil Jos^pbiejededher soltciliiiUHifr . «BhetjtteD&oU 
cssed hm 40 ber bttsband of roakiog^n jtohmful. atfcciiifit 
itpoii. bei {xmon, and he was cast m^iof pfismitfio'dbilke 
same ptace of-eoRfioemeat were PharaobV.obie&bulUmd 
cbief bakeft each of whom related a reiaadLsU^ ^rstai 
to Joseph, which he interpreted a&d appouiteA llRhtiaie.for 
their .fulfilment,, begging, as the only recompefise^ that 
the chief buder would remember his kindoesa wiienlie 
was restored to his former office, as Jos^h .fos^dldlMS 
should be. .»';-.» 

9. After this the king was greatly perplexed by a. dmtu 
whicb the magicians and wise men were unaUetaint^ 
pret."^ The butler now recalled to mind ' his ' own • dreaifi, 
which had been accomplished, precisely as Jos^ had fore- 
told. Accordingly, at his recommendation, Josejrfi was 
sent for, who readily interpreted this dream. He^Mis xiow 
honoured at the Egyptian court, and raised to Che highest 
distinction in the empire next to the king* He lode 'in 
the second state carriage, and they cried before him ^'•Bo^ 
the knee*" According to his prediction there caiae aevea 
years of great abundance, when he built granartesV 'and 
collected vast quantities of grain for provision ^ -iof the 
famine that was to follow. Joseph espoused -Asenath, 
the.daug^hter of Potipherah, priest of On, by whom he bad 
two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. 

SECTION 4. 

THE ISRAELITES IN EGYPT. 

1 . The famine came on as Joseph had predicted^ and 
was severe in Canaan. Jacob, hearing that there was corn 
in Egypt, sent his ten sons thither to purchase some; but 
kept Benjamin at home, as he was now the darling of his 
father. When the ten brothers arrived in Egypt, Joseph 
immediately recognised them ; but being desirous of proving 
them, he pretended that they were spies, and ordered 
Simeon to be put into prison, while the nine went to carry 
provision for their families. He also told them not to 
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to their aged-^iltl^y*' Willi W4i««rt>fWblPi»g»i«f. be w* 

o^eAht^iAe tttgetioy of the oaae, atd- the^^Mttia^^of 
Jliiiilti^tiii^'lMMrfof^'B^JfttBin to his faihcff)* ift^neeA'^tiie 
^liirchito^lM hittif go. When Joseph beheld hii^ttiiger 
bflftM/oall- hir frfttertial afiections retonied, ^'aiad aftfcr 
tK^i idieb «Mieik)B for Benjamhi, he discovered faiiMelf 
totfaMPilrollhere* ^nd instead of revenging their baseiMBs, he 
OHtted^sdieihbnd of Providence in the whole traasActaon. 
MeflliiNi sf^ifor his father and all the family to emigrtte 
ifltdGBgjrpt. " When Jacob saw the presents andearriages 
sent by his son, his heart revived, and he exclaioied, *f It 
is^^bugh ; Joseph my son is yet alive ; I will go and see 
l]m*> before I die." The meeting was truly atfeotiog; 
JMftraeb gave them permission to settle in the land -of 
Ooshen, tmd appointed Joseph's brothers his prinoipal 
shepherds. 

'" 3. After living seventeen years in Egypt, the venerlible 
{laciiafch tkh his dissolution drawing nigh.* He ealled 
his c^ldren into his presence, and after blessing them* en- 
jellied' them to carry his bones into Canaan, to be baried 
lb tlfe^pq^lohre of his fathers. The body was eoibakkiedy 
aeeording to the Egyptian custom, and Joseph and'his 
liitotliars,'with a numerous retinue, carried it to Maohpelah; 

' t"*^£^n^died in the hundred and tenth year ^t^his 
ag^'freatly lamented by the Egyptians. On >hi|dealili* 
bed he reminded his brethren of God's promise to-bestow 
upon them the land of Canaan, and by a solemn 
engagement bound them to carry his bones with them at 
their departure. 

, ^. Aftfirr a l^pse of some years a new king eommenced 
a yiofent persecution against the Hebrews, and subjected 
them to the most rigid slavery. Finding their numbers 
multiply, v^ry fast, he published a cruel edict, ordering 
ihat^{^ery mate child of the Hebrews should be cast .into 
thb.K;Ie,as soon as born, t About this time Moses, was 
born, and bis parents finding him a promising, child, ,hid 
him , till concealment became dangerous. His ifiothertfaen 
laid him ii\ an ark of .bulrushes, an4 piftced jit, upon the 

• B. C. 1689, t B. C. 1630, t B. €• 1671. 
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banks of tberiirefVi; Hi«>VfiB :di#c<weD^, by Pharaoh'* 
dattghfe^«^.who>»e«t..bt»^tii|fr Afuriavi |o,£eto|^.»n iie^aw 
iHMrstf,. aod'lfthenea})^ her oiva, molh^c^r wj^ipr^ jsh^^ed 
by th«. /priopaK > 40 ti^f^ite . tba< ia&m^ > !&• i^ay^t {iil^Q)«aa 
a0opl»d;bt[Q'li6 l)9raOn> atid giwefaim.anf^aca^ipf^fgroi^by 
q|'tbat-*giliiyk, . • .. ■ - i,,v. ;u-.nn...ir . 

5v<Wbaii he gfew tip Moves bdi^ld -v^it^^, u^ig^iiaiiaa 
tha^opipm^ioa'aod oatsery of hisbretbreii,;9id t^Y/^^M^ 
an Egfpitiail who abused ooe of the Hebrawit, .)^ sR^^t 
an aaylum in the hmd of Midiaiu Here he^^Kiptiiuii^lGifly 
Taara^ vbeu he received the divtne ccnamifsi^Arj to^Uhe 
BgmtiMi leoivrt. He was joined by bis brother. 4 V(^? 
Md •an thei« arrvral, they acquainted the aldera of I^cael 
wHh tiiair miasion. At their audience they depiu^ui^jn 
the na«»e fof <' Jehovah, the God of Israel/' the disq^s^iao 
of (be Hebrews. The answer ffsom Pharaoh - waa /' 1 4q^w 
Mtnlie Lord, neither will I let Israel go/' andattbefiaaae 
Iwna he ordered the task-masters to iacr^se the woic^ of 
the Hebrews. . , t. 

6« tntested with divine authority, Moaes ^agaiii' ap- 
pnmdied the presence of Pharaoh and made tb^ same 
^eniaad. He threw down his rod and it became. a secpent; 
and by the command of God he stretched onit the, aafne 
fod!aiid4he> waters were tunned into blood. Aft^r thisn^a 
iiwtaierabie swarm of frogs consumed the fruit .^^ the 
ground, and the houses and even the bedaof the Jggyp/^s 
awarmed with them ; then he turned the dnst into vanof^ou^ 
ttas-and innumerable quantities of lice; he afflicted them 
with temble boils, breaking out with blainaoa.manjand 
lN»«t. StUi Pharaoh refused to let them go ; .b^t ^^e 
•miting of the first-born of all the Egyptiaoa, fr^pini the 
first-born of Pharaoh, to thai of the captive, and ^Iiq of 
their beasts, struck such terror into the Egypl^nsi that 
they were glad to rid themselves of the Hebrews, Jmd 
basteaed their departure, On this memorable nigh|t was 
the Passover instituted ; for the. Israelites, by th^ comijB^nd 
of God, had sprinkled their doors with the blood ,of a 
lanby as a sign for the destroying angel to pass by* 

7. * Motes now marched at the head of this vaf t multi- 
tude, consisting of 600,000 men, besides women and chil- 
dren, their servants, and their cattle, under the guidance 

* B, €. 1491. 



of €fod, In ft p'tttttr 6f ^oud hf 6^, and^y-n^fat Ift a^piltor 
of flf^i They ^dk wUhr i tbenr the bchfi^ of < Jostpiiy:. and 
)tB^'ihef «s(^ near the Red S6a, t1»«y) sair Phataah «Bd 
hf»^%Hli^ iti t^tsiti^r, (bt he hod detmniiied lo {Mimie th«m 
and'^Mfge t$iei»' to return^ But Moseft, i>y 'ditine* ap* 
pointment, stretched out his hand towards thci sia, 'atld 
Mr^'i^dt^ ^«i^re divided so that the isn^dttes went ov«r on 
dry^grtMia^. 'The Egyptians with impious ra^e jHrtrsued 
them if^to ih^ sea, and were all drowned, while the 
,Hebfew« landed safe on the opposite shore. 

S*. Th* Israelrtes being thus miraculously deltv«t«dj 
n&ar^hed tHtt>ugh the desert, and were sustained by divine 
ptmer. Whea they came to the foot of mount Sinai * 
tbey heatd the voice of the Deity deliver audibly the ten 
cofAtilattdfDehts. Moses went up into the nionnt, and 
ivas'tHere forty days, during which time he had two tables 
of testimony written with the finger of God. When Moses 
went down, and saw the people dancing round a molten 
calf, which Aaron at theiriequest had made, he w^ grieved 
at their aposlacy, and indignantly threw down the tablet 
cf «tone and broke them. The people afterwards repented 
of their idi^atry, and the Lord graciously gave t^m two 
other tables ; and Moses deiiianded of them a free will 
tff^ttg for the tabernacle which Grod had commanded him 
to rear. The people gladly assisted in this work, and in a 
short time it was completed, X and Aaron and his eons 
were set apart for the ministry. « 

9. Moses sent some spies to examine the Promised Land, 
whotetnmed, after an absence of forty days, with an on- 
favourable report. This irritated the minds of the people, 
and tliey rose in a tumult to stone Moses and Aaron. Bat 
Jodioa and Caleb, two of the spies, endeavoured to appease 
them, and wished them to march immediately into Canaan. 
Bnt their courage failed, and God declared that none of 
the Ismelites, above twenty years old, except Joshua and 
Cedeb, should enter Canaan.' Not even Moses, for he had 
displeased the Lord, and was allowed only to see the Pro-* 
mised Land. Accordingly they wandered about the wilder- 
ness for forty years, during which time this was fulfilled. :j: 
Moses died in the hundred and twentieth year of his age, 
in view of Canaan. 
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'.' ;•!.. -i I. ,.' .(f SECTION »jfc •'.•i^ .. f ••.;• 

1. Joshua* 9t;iipjpepd(e4 Moaes; ^p4 ,?^.>l^«y't«^trV§ 
on tk^ borders of Cahaaa, he .sent. oui/«piefl^ wl)^,j^i 
Jericbo^ and fouod that the approach of tbf Isri^^Uteg 
struc]c terror ioto the inhabitants. Op theju: jc^rn^: t^9{jl ,^ 
passed over Jordan in a miraculous mann^^ anq,jaia];Q^«|ff> 
to Jericho. This was a walled city» and the Isr^eli^s^j^ip 
the command of God, marched round the ^w^lis'for^v^f)^ 
days,, carrying the ark of the covenant^ blo.wiag;;nrJtl;i,^n^^ 
horns, and shouting. On the seventh day tnew£|ji3i £^1 
down before them, and all the inhabitants,,except Ba^ab 
and her family, who had received the spies^ i7(3re,.sl^y 
After this they advanced to Ai, which place wa^^ubduedf. 

2. In a glorious victory over the Canaanites, at tbaworKJl 
of Joshua, '^ the sun stood still, and the moon stayed^l^i^iU^ 
the people had avenged themselves upon their eneniics«? 
Having made a division of the Land of Promise among t]ij^ 
people, Joshua assembled the tribes at Sbechem, renewed 
the covenant between them and God, and reminding tbem 
of past favours, he exhorted them to adhere to th^ir eni^ 
gagement. He died in the one hundred and tenth yeuuro/ 
his age, and was buried in the border of his inheritance ia 
Timmath-serah. . .^ 

3. After t this the tribe of Judah, under the command 
of Caleb, took and burnt Jerusalem, and obliged ik^ 
inhabitants of Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron, to submit to 
them. The other tribes did not entirely destroy tb9 
Canaanites, but imposed a tribute upon them. They 
Jived among them, and married the Canaanitish maids, ai^ 
worshipped their idols. This was a cause of great disasters 
to them, and they met with continual defeats. The trib^ 
of Benjamin j: was extinguished, except six hundred 9xe9y 
in a war which they waged against the other tribes. R^* 
penting of this afterwards, the Israelites endeavoured to 
restore their fallen tribe, and at length succeeded. 

4. On account of their wickedness and idolatry, God 
delivered them into the power of the Assyrians, wbgrn th^y 
served eight years, when Othniel, Caleb's nephew, delivered 
them, and was judge forty years. After his death they 
were subject to the Moabites eighteen years. Ehud slew 
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EgloD, kiDg of Moab, aiid^x^or^^berty to Israel, which 
they enjoyed ejg^ty.^yef^ , 4f^r4l^i^ifbe Canaanites 
brought them liuder slavery tqr .twenty yeajrs ; they were 
then dfeliterticlfbfy Balrak ana liebofih,'wfrorufe4 "over them 
foriy^^s/ The: MWBatiites were thirfir' Wext ; masters, m 
whrf^ei'^fioWfef they wfere seven years; Gideon' marched 
agdifi^t the forces of Midtan, gave them a complete . over- 
throw, ^nd ^ew tbeir generals. He enjoyed nie govem- 
jnent fo^jty ^ears. Abimelecb,* Gideon's natural son,* slew 
his s^enty br6thers, except Jotham; usurped the author- 
ity, "^lYd ^x^rcised it tn a tyrannical manner. He met his 
death at the siege of Thebez. 

5. JirpMi'HAtt, one of their judges, marching again^ the 
kiiigx)rth€ Ammonites, vowed, if he should be successful 
in his expedition; to sacrifice the living being that should 
fiiBtmeet him on his return. Having returned in triumph, 
his daughter, an only child, came out to congratulate him 
on his success. When apprized of her father's rashness, 
she begged a respite of two months to bewail her youth, and 
then calmly met her fate. 

After this, when the Israelites were tributary to the 
Fhilrstines, God raised up Samson, a mighty man, wHo 
made great slaughter among them, and, on one occasion, 
slew a thousand Philistines with the jaw-bone of atr ass. 
While he kept the cause of his great strength secret,' his 
enemies had no power over him. But being enamoured of 
Delilah, a Philistine woman, he imparted the secret to her. 
TtitB proved fatal to him ; but he slew more of the Philis- 
tines' at his death than he had slain during his life. 

6. Eli, the high priest, then assumed the government. 
He had two sons, Hophni and Phineas, wbo were guilty of 
ir>ju8tice towards men, aad of impiety towards God. Tney 
were slain in a battle against the Philistines, and the ark of 
the covenant was carried away by the enemy. When the 
sad tidings reached the aged Eli, he was so distressed at 
them that he fell from his seat and died, in the ninety- 
eighth year of his age. After the Philistines had detained 
the ark four months, they voluntarily returned it to the 
Hebrews. 

7. SAMUEL,t the prophet, succeeded* EK in the govern- 
ment, which he mamtained with so much integrity and 
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satisAfcctiDti,tbativ^eti heftppobted hb two sons (o s1K^b6ed 
iiim, iht people dlematided akittg^/dlegiRg'thftt bkir6ta 
ivere tin worthy of the succedsion. Stetntiel remondtnfted 
<witfa them ; Imt findhig all to no puq>ode, he pnxilaiined 
Satrl, the ttOQ'of Kish, king of Israel.' 

8« No sooner 'was Saul* invested Witih the ir^fgdl' digtiity 
than he commenced a successful expedition aigattxst the 
king of the Ammorites, which gained him the respect of all 
his subjects. This was followed by several victories over 
^he Philistines. But being sent against the Amaldkites, he 
.presumed to act contrary to the directions of Abe prophet, 
and he was informed that the kingdom should l^ taken 
from him, and given to a neighbour more worthy of the 
dignity. Some time after this, God aent the prqpibet to 
Bethlehem to anoint David, son of Jesse, for the sovereignty . 

9. Saul being grievously aflBicted with a demoniacal 
disoDder, his friends had David summoned .to court, to 
endeavour by his skill on the harp, to revive the spirits of 
the prince. In this he was successful, and when Saul 
seemed recovered, he obtained permission of Jesse .to 
detain his son in his servicet. In a battle against the 
Philistines, David displayed such signal valonr and intre- 
pidity, that the land resounded with his praise^ This 
roused the jealousy of his royal master, who sought. means 
to rid himself of this victorious champion. He gave him 
bis daughter in marriage, on condition of his taking to the 
king 600 heads of the Philistines. He sought to entrap 
-him by various means, and he even endeavoured to dis- 
patch him with his own javelin. Jonathan, the king's son 
had contracted an intimate friendship with Dav^ and 
assisted him in escaping the king's treachery. David, to 
avoid the vengeance of Saul, sought an asylum with, the 
Philistine kings. Samuel, the prophet died4 and was 
buried in Ramah, in the eighteenth year of Saul's reign. 

10. Saul, going against the Philistines, was greatly 
troubled at the superiority of the enemy, and went in 
disguise to a necromantic woman, desiring her to raise him 
up Samuel. The king was informed that he, together with 
his sons^ would fall in the battle. Saul returned to the 
camp, and in the engagement the Hebrews were defeated 
with great slaughter,|| and the king and all his sons except 
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IsbboiiJietb^ wemAQnoofp tfa« dnia. Al9Mr, SauLVgooeral, 
ypQcl^iiDed ibi$.i6«rviviag 300 kiDg^ Da?id ima^ alreiidy 
ilckiM^wledged aoyonign by. one tribe -at H^broi^aad tbii* 
^i:ifril..war iComiDeiKecif.wbich rag«d for some time with 
great violence. But at leogtb Ifijlilx)sbetb was asaaasinaiad 
^y tfif ti;«Achery of his Grienda, and David ccsceived homage 
mii^ all tbe tribes of Israel. 

'; ;; :. section e. , 

rj , ... / DA.VID, KING OF ISRAEL. 

1/ Wi!*%^ be was firmly settled on the tbrone, Davii> 
^Verfai) the land of the Philistines, and annexed it to his 
own do^ninions. He also subdued the Moabttes, the 
fiv^labs/and tbe Iduroeans. He took Mephibosheth, son 
df 'Jonathan, to bis court, and honoured him at his table. 
The Hebrews defeated the Ammonites, with a great 
riaugbter, and besieged them in their capital. Bat David 
ftfefl into a grievous sin, for being enamoured of the wifb 
of 'tJriab, an officer in the army, he procured his death 
aft the siege, in order to gratify his passion.* This flagrant 
irijustic* ihduced God to send Nathan the prophet with a 
f^proof in the parable of the ewe lamb. David became 
'sensible of his guilt, and implored forgiveness of the Lord. 

' 2.' In the mean time Joab, David*s general had been 
ii^cessfal against the Ammonites, and bad taken their 
oyital. The troubles of David seem now to begin, for 
ene son having committed incest, was slain by his brother. 
Absalom, his son rebelled against him, and compelled him 
to See for his life. This wicked son by the instigation of 
liis connsellors, violated his father's concubines. Absalom'^ 
was'i^ain in a battle fought against his father, who on 
liearmg of his son*s death exclaimed, *• O my son 
Absalom ; my son, my son ! would to God I had died for 
thee;"* Having quelled this conspiracy David returned to 
his palace, and died in the seventy-fiflh year of his age, 
after a reign of forty years. 

• 3. Solomon succeeded his father, and took off all he 
Kad reason to suspect of infidelity. He married tbe 
daughter of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and began his reign 
with prudence and moderation. God appeared to him in 
a dream, and told bim to name what he desired to have. 
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The yodfigleiitg lieg^ wtt^otn dtfd^afscefMenff^g^^^fr 
his subject? wisely. He x§MAtiti hi8^T«f<]bift,^w6i'^i^bbM^r 
a mote tlmti bi^Sitdaj'ihttfstftuiaisriS^^^^ 
The Hebre^k" HoV etijo^d a'lbtig ^tun&i dttd %mottJ^ 
made kna^efifieht with Hlf^mi^mgoTffTeikr^i^M 
to baild ' the ' tettiple for wfaidfa David ' had made jl^d«%i>m 
tions. ■ ^ *"-'* Ji^'S^ 

4. Il^be^ fouildatiODs were laid in the ibor^ y^r^f^ i^^ 
reign, and m seven years, this stupendous pile df^h\Al€Mj^ 
was completed at an enormous expense. SolttttbiPf m^ 
dicated it to the Almighty, and removed the iarl^^of U^ 
covenant, and the tabernacle into it with great potti^i^' H6* 
encouraged commerce, and built a numerous fleet', Whicli 
traded to India and Ethiopia, and brought immen^ itchtss,. 
As he advanced in years^ he married a multitude oFwi^i^^ 
without regarding either the law of Moses, or^of wfcat*^ 
country they were, and out of his affection for themj^'h^ 
followed their idolatries, and gave into theii' foril^ 
customs. This apostacy drew the anger of Qod"ti][^tfe' 
him, and he was informed that his posterity shouH^fcW 
the kingdom, except the tribe of Judah. He died itt'tlie 
fortieth year of his reign. ' -^ .^ ~ 

5. X Rehoboam succeeded Solomon, and in an assei^Iy 
at Shechera declared his determinationof ruling them^fifi** 
more rigour than his father. This incensed the pee^le^Sdf 
much against him that ten tribes revolted, and ofddlhed 
Jeroboam king over them. Only the tribes of Jadsfli'atill^ 
Benjamin submitted to Rehoboam, who resided at Stkxi^ 
salem. Jeroboam, being apprehensive that if hissubjefeti^ 
went to Jerusalem to worship in the temple, they \^tildr 
desert to his rival, set up two golden heifers, the ptie'iat 
Bethel, and the other at Dan, and appointed prie^t*<f%^* 
among the meanest of his subjects. Those that abhbr^^ 
his impiety > fled to Jerusalem, and greatly augmented; fht^ 
number of Rehoboam's subjects. . • r-H 

6. Displeased at the irreligious practices of Rehohoarii . 
ThiB Almighty permitted Shishak,|| king of ^ Egypt; '16 
invade his dominions, and he advanced to the gat^df 
Jerusalem. The Egyptian took the city without reifet- 
ahce'; pillaged the temple, and carried off the riches dfth^ 
kin^in great abundance. Rehoboam died after a t^eign 
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<><*»W»teepr,jgft(f»,,4«.8^#^f#i»ijfr^^ and 

P^oftli!*^ '<H^ the^i^esftion^of . Abijii|i^^,tp( U^ tkj^e of 
•^iwt^i ^ j|eo-4iian>h^ iigainst. ^ U>e . yowa^a ,kbg.,iiritb a 
powj§j^^s|f^^*. . Jeeobo9«a.wiu^/caao4>kt4^ d^efited with 
a great 16s8. Abijah did not long survive nis victory ; and 
le^ )|j^Yd^«|ar.^ his son Aia. Jeroboam died.i^fter a 
reigf^if^jt^eatyrtwo year^, and was succeeded by bis son 
N^^abf-y^ .sesembled his falher in impiety and wicked- 
nefw.i:I^f had reigned oply two years, when ba was slain 
in^ co¥^9^a<;y wade against bim by Baasha^ who usurped 
th^j^lVl^lif^tyy and destroyed all the race of Jeroboam. 

^^^^ Afk4»'king of Jerusalem, was remarkable, for his 
pjf^l^asqf^ gOodajBfe. In tbe tenth year of bis reign, Zera, 
k^l^of^Etbiopia/marcbed against him with a numerous 
ar|py„f .As^i! rie^ytngon the God of Israel, attacked tbe 
enei9y>tand overthrew them with great slaughter. After 
tblsB^^a^^a, the usurper who reigned over the ten tribes, 
iay^def^ the kingdom of Asa. This prince m^de an 
alliaiMse.with the king of Damascus, who assisted him 
against Baasba. 

^i^^j the son and successor of Baasha^ when he had 
reigned '\wq years, fell a victim to the treachery of Zimri, 
wha<iiiuvived his baseness only seven days. 
" ^(^nirvtheo assumed the government over the ten tribes, 
who ei]yQyed his. authority twelve years, and was sucQ^eded 
by hip ^^n Abab. The good king of Judah, Asa, died 
aftea^a.^appytreign of forty-one years, and left his kingdom 
to j[)jftson, Jehoshaphat. 

« 9., |[^ Aj{AB, the king of Israel, exceeded his predecessors 
in impicity and wickedness. He espoused Jezebel, a Si- 
donijaijbpriQpess, who set up her foreign idols, and appointed 
priests, ^nd prophets for his idolatries, and slew those of 
the God of Israel. Naboth bad a field adjoining that of 
the l^ipigy If ho wished to. purchase it to join to his own. 
NabotK ^as. not disposed to part with it, and Jezebel 
ordered. Naboth to be stoned, upon pretence of blasphemy 
to God. a^^d disloyalty to tbe king. As a just puqishment 
for these infamous practices, the Almighty, declared by his 
prophet Elijah, that both Abab and his vfiiQ should be slain, 
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and that dogs shcRikl Ivek fais bisod, •sad -eat the^body of 
Jezebel; which' was fukiHed in 4lie (9#iiisitatM^th J^r"e€ 
Jehosba^at, king of Jttdah. Jehoskapbat ttmsphed 
over a teagae fornved agaiast faini, «iid died 4fii the twnfity- 
fifth year pf his reign. ♦ f •^* 

10. ^ Ahakiah, succeeded his falser Ah$b; oiv the 
throDe of I»'ael. But happening to hart hinis^ i^ a; ^11, 
lie seat to the God of Ekron, to Inquire about hisi ToeoVeiy. 

Elijah the prophet iaterceflyied the mesaengens^ UMd 
•bid them tell the king, that because ho had do^is^tlie 
Ood of Israel, and had sent to inqune of ^n idx)!; lie 
would not recover ; accordingly, Ahaziah died in ft-short 
time after, and was succeeded by his brother Joremuf 

In the reign of this pince, Benhadad the Syrian j^eneral 
besieged Samaria, and reduced the place to such dteadibl 
extremity, that an ass's head was sold for eighty piecM>t>f 
silver ,Bhd mothers were compelled to eat their own ofispringf. 
in this distress, God struck such tenor into^ the hearts of 
the besiegers, that they#fled with precipkatk>n, and loft 
such plenty of provisions in their camp, that a meABure of 
£ne flour was sold for a shekel, and every thing else in pro- 
portion in the gate of Samaria. 

SECTION 7. , : 

1. Jehu, who was anointed king by the prophet^f ^e 
Lord, slew seventy of Ahab's sons, and forty-two prifiees 
of the house of Judah ; he put Jezebel to death, and de-* 
stroyed the worshippers of her idols. He did not utterly 
abolish idolatry, but allowed the people to worBlvip -the 
golden heifers. However, as a reward for his «eal for 
God, he was assuredt that his posterity should reign over 
Israel for four generations. He died in the twenty-eighth 
year of his reign. At the time he was Bealous for^ie 
Jewish worship, Athaliakf daughter of Jezebel, reigned in 
Jerusalem, and she endeavoured to extinguish the house 
^f David ; but Joash escaped through the faithfulness of 
his friends, and in the seventh year of her reign, AChaKah 
was deposed, and JoMh proclaimed king. This fii^e 
forsook the worship of the true God, and was ossassiuttted 
by his Servants, after he had reigned forty years. 

2; ^ Awaziah, his son succeeded him On the throne 
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0£iMi9hs w)»or bfoiiglit tbe nnirderen ^C.im father to 
f ii9tiipf . ! Tkf • te^towfig #f hif i^gn proMiod weU ; bat 
Ai^j«wb»fqi»e04 .mekedooisidiew iif>oii hun loapriviiy and 
4itlfmsi; . He . w|ks ilaiji: by a oooiiMraey m the iweotj- 
Aintb year of his reign, 

« Burijig, Ae hiXtr part of this nei^, Jmaboam II. 
MtgMiied! jfi^ftfnanai He ivas the caese of great troubles 
Jn^iifsaubyecls c but alierwards be restored the kingdom of 
Jbrael ^ its former sfiiendoiir.^ He reigned foKy-one 
ije^Sf% a»d: waa succeeded by bis son Zechaariah^ who was 
treacherously slain by Shallum after a reign of six months. 
iEjioib Aisiime, the history of Israel is eeplete with teeasons, 
xnsrders, and .anarchy. Tiglath Pileier, king of Assyria, 
m the reign of Pekah, overran the country beyond Jordan, 
and carried many of the inhabita&ts captive into his own 
.kiagdoes. 

3» While Israel was thus kinguishing under cruel 
AynuitSy Uzztah, son of Amaztab, sat on the throne of 
Jftidah* He laised his kkigdom.to affluence and pros- 
f>erjity« and made sereral successful expeditions. This 
|»riaee, finesaming to usurp the priest's office* was struck 
with a leprosy which proved fatal \d him. He was siic«* 
needed by Jotham, his son, who was eminent for his virtue, 
for his pious zeal in beantifying the temple, and for re- 
jiakiag the walls of Jerusalem* He died in tlie sixteenth 
jtm of his reign. 

. 4« Ahaj^ succeeded Jotham, his father, on the throne 
isf Judah. By his impieties he drew upon his country an 
jftvAskHi by the allied armies of Israel and Syria. The 
Israelites slew one hundred and twenty thousand of the 
)iroofa$ of Judah, and tod^ two hundred thousand pri* 
fSOnecs. They were met by the prophet Obed, who per-> 
euaded the Israelites to rdease their captives. The reign 
^. Abaz was a scene of vices, impieties, and misfortunes* 

Pakahf king of Israel, was despatched through the 
.tiae«her;iOf Hoshea, who usurped the authority, in the 
.j)inth year of his reign he was taken captiy«e by Shal- 
jna^eser* king of Assyria, and carried, together with the 
4eA tdbeit, into Media.! He was the last king of Israel. 

5. HssLfiKiAH had succeeded his father Ahaz on the 
throne of Judah* This prince esteemed the 'worship of 
God of the greatest importance. He assembled the 
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priests ap4.vl^v»tP»ii«lV^l^Pie|l. 2^:pa«fOWr, and^invited 
to the .teajgle^^l^^^j w^r^bippftrs ©fJ..tlte9^to»t-Crc>^r'JGib 
the {Qm\^Q/;x,i)g^, y^^ Sfsili^ckmhifiiuM^'i^ 

Assyria, u^Vaj(3[$^ 4»5W»1 witbL>ft mijfe^wWff? flrfjpiDg Wic 
God of I^ae}| ^nd seot ,Uoop».,uivd^r:tiN^^Qropi»ol<tof 
Tartan, ^a^^aijis,, and Rab^bsfkahi - tc^ 4«strQ(f&>Jfn:Qtt}1toik 
But tl}e. angel pf Qpd ieutofF^in ooe night aoi bnbtioBd 
and eigotytfive tbousaod Assyrians; and fbob gcfatiab 
marched back to their own lapd. After tkioKfiefleekiMk 
was dangerously ill; and Isaiah was j^axntnismcnedntd 
declare that. his disease would proTe fatal. > Th^ k&ig 
implored th^t his life might be proloDgted: the lAInligfaty 
granted his request; and, as a tokea of fatfi UfeiAm 
shadow of the sun went back ten degrees. He djedjia 
the twenty-ninth year of his reign^ ...hini-^^' 

6. *Manass£h then ascended the throiiey aad ViM>m 
punishment for his diabolical sacrilege, profaiiene^$,}aiiiil 
barbarous cruelty, his country was laid waste; and^hiiUdelf 
led captive to Dabylon. He there humUed litmselft<oa 
account.of his vices, and was afterwards restored' to bis 
kingdom ; when he became as remarkable for his yirlweff^ 
as he had been for his vices.f Amon, his son, succeeded, 
who imitated his father only in his wickedness. He 
perished by a conspiracy in the second year of his reign. 

Josiah| ascended the throne at the age of eight years, 
and his Ibng reign was a series of piety and behevoiei^ce. 
He suppressed idolatry, beautified the temple and restored 
its worsnip to its ancient splendour. He lost his life ^iU 
attempting to hinder the Egyptians passing through Judea. 
^ 7. Jehoahaz then assumed the governmeni; but^f^lr 
enjoying the dignity three months, he was deposed by tne 
Egyptian king, who transferred the crown to' Jehoi- 
A KIM, and imposed a heavy tribute on the land. He paid 
this tribute for three years, and then rerolted. Netiii- 
chadnezzar, king of Assyria, over-ran the whole country, 
slew the king, and pillaged the temple of its most ValuSLluci 
vessels, which be carried to Babylon. 

8. §JEHotACHiN succeeded him in his throne and ih 
his vices. After reigning three months, he, together with 
his court, was carried captive to Babylon. Nebuchad- 
nezzar then appointed Zedekiah, the late king's uncl^, to 
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be kingy on .eond«lik)tt of hilr-payintf -^ d^^ tribute. 
Haviifg 'ibwarVe^itBer ofirthfot etglrtJViW-life' revolted; 
JsmsafeiB^^iVM t&ket< afid> 2e(fekic^ hfafd <bifi eyes' ^i]t out; 
and vn^'lefi cijj«it6td»Bjrt)ylo!i. " The<?riy nif^ tempfe were 
pfllaged^i&nd tii«' n«o^t stately f^difices buhittothe gi^und; 
anditkeiidhsriMtitiyts w^rd led in trmmph to Bsbyloti. ' Thuft 
flefkiogdoA >6f Israel was destroyed, after it fiad stood 
lllcetibiindred ^od eighty-eight years from tlie revolt of 
tfae^eiK'ilhribeSj a&d one hundred and thirty-fout from the 
didsthiccioii of Samaria. >. . 

'::i&'J The' Jem continued in slavery seventy years,* when, 
ad'had^bben been predicted by Isaiah, Cyrus allowed' them 
toiretuhl^ fo the land of their nativity, and to rebuild Jeru- 
salein ^ndthe temple of God. The number of those thai 
returned was forty-two thousand four hundred and sixty- 
two; But the Cutheans, who had been planted in Samaria, 
vkenrtlie ten tribes were carried into captivity, succeeded 
iti faindeving the building for some years. But under the 
rs^n of Darius,! Zorobabel obtained the royal consent, 
the tiemFple was rebuilt, and dedicated with gr^at so- 
lemftity. 

s , / SECTION 8, 

'■'•^ XERXES FAVOURS THE JEWS. 

1^ 'Xbi^xes, the son and successor of Darius, was well 
disposed ^o the Jews. He commissioned £zra» the priest, 
to return with as many of his countrymen as were desirous 
to ep. . fera renewed the Jewish worship ; and collated 
and. revised the sacred books : after him the king pfrmit- 
te^ i N^hemiah to rebuild the walls. In the reign of 
Artfxecxes, the consort of Esther, the Jewish nation . was 
di' , ill e^, point of destruction through the baseness of 
H'e)ma;), an Amalekite, in favour at the Persian <?purt, 
But.,^t..th!e intercession of the queen, her country was 
sp?ire3» and Haman was executed, 

'Sif The government of Judea was then annexed to the 
Syrian prefecture ; and the high priests were entrusted 
wi(h,iM. ^^ministration ^of affairs. In the reign of Arla- 
xerxe^^p^mon, John, the high priest, quari^Ued w^th his 
brother ^ Jesus, and sle\y.him in the temple, .^.Bagp^^s, the 
governor of Syria, then polluted the temple, and imposed 
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a tribute on the Jews for etm^'saerificethat %&« oftredu 
Doriog the prieMheod' ef Jatddiur, Mextnid&t ^ OttM, 
hovH^ vftttqulsh^d I>arius, gent to Sertn^letn to demand 
proximo -for hi^ army at the siegeof Tjiiej'tfaeif reftttal 
incarred tlve re^^tnient of that junnee ; bat tbepttidefieei^ 
the pnests, Who went out of the city to meet Afeiandbrv 
averted the thrtatened danger. 

3. At the partition of the Macedonian empire^ Ptolemy* 
invaded Jadeea, took Jefusalem by treachery on the Sskh 
bath day, and led great multitudes of the Jews into Bgypti.* 
Betng confident of their fidelity, he distributed many of 
them into garrtsoos, and admitted them to great pcivHSsges 
at Alexandria. On the succession of Philadelphus to the 
throne of Egypt, he released the Jews, to the number of 
a baddred and twenty thousand; and he procttred tt 
transiation of their law for hia library. About this time 
died Simon, the high priest, whose piety and rntegrtty 
procured him the surname of the Just: Eleazer, his brother^ 
then succeeded to the high priesthood. 

4. On the succession of Ptolemy Philopater to the 
throne of Egypt, Antiochus the Great, king of Syrfer, 
endeavoured to wrest Palestine from his hands; and after 
the death of Philopater, the Jews were compelled to sub- 
mit to Antiochos^t s^d at his death to bis son Seleucus. 
On the death of Onias, the high priest, the Jews quarrelled 
among themselves about the succession. One of the 
parties fled to Seleucus, who marched against JefusaT^m, 
and having taken the city he pillaged the temple of lYs 
immense treasures;! he prohibited the Jews from ob- 
serving the laws of their country, and the inhuman tyratit 
sacrificed those who presumed to disobey his orders, flt^ 
built a citadel that commanded the temple, and put into 
it a garrison of Macedonians. 

5. § At length Mattathias^ a priest of Jerusalem^ wffh 
his Jive sons, and a few adherents, routed the generals of 
the tyrant, and destroyed the idols that Antiochus had set 
up. Judas Maccabeus, his eldest son, succeeded him, and 
struck great terror into the enemy, and slew their generals. 
After gaining three successive victories, be marched into 
Jerusalem, purified the temple, and offered the appointed 
sacrifices with great solemnity. He rebuilt the walls of 
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tbe cily, and erected foKtifiicaiMns in. the neigkboiirhood* 
AslLiQ^ii^, Ei^mtgr .bimos . si|^€e«ded, bit, fiuber ,io &jf ia, 
im^q^.agfkiost Judas^ vad besiegadkim iff t^e UmpU at 
J^itt^alenu HaiKiDg tjpeot nmch time at Uic sic^ge, Anti- 
oc;lm^i9ad^.a tieaty witb 4uda8^ but the perfidioin Syrian, 
cQHkUfUcy kQ bi» oaUi, ocdered bis troops to demolisli the 
walU. He despatched MeoelaaSy the high pri^st^ and 
ga?e the higb priesthood to iUcimna. 

6. Dbmexrlus, the successor of Antiochus, sent Bac-* 
chides and Ahwius against Jadas. When they arrived ia 
Jiidcea, tbe^ endeavoured to take die Jewish general by 
Ixeacbery; but Judas, being aware of their baseness, 
eluded dieir intentions. Alcimus applied to the Syrian 
Gourt for more assistance. The king sent Nicanor, with 
numerous forces, who advanced to Jerusalem^ and threat- 
ened to pnll down the temple, unless they would deliver 
JudaA to him* This heioic chief, however, attacked the 
Syrian general, and cut both him and all bis troops to 
pieces, so that not oae escaped. After this glorious vic- 
tory the Jews enjoyed peace a short time, during which 
Juoaa. contracted an alliance with the Romans, who had 
tbe treaty engraven in brass and deposited in the Capitol. 

7- When Demetrius was informed of the death of 
Nicanojr, he despatched Bacchides with an army into 
JodfE^ In an engagement, Judas, being deserted by many 
of his troops^ fell fighting valiantly against Bacchides. 
Jmaihft» succeeded bis brother Judas in the command of 
tlM Jewish army.* Having collected all his adherents he 
went into the wilderness, whither Bacchides followed (hem, 
arui attacked them on their Sabbath ; but he was com- 
pelled to retire to Jerusalem, with the loss of two thousand 
men, and Jonathan escaped across the Jordan. Bac- 
cbides fortified all tbe principal cities in Judea, and put 
garrison^ into them who made frequent sallies on the de- 
fenceless Jews. He then shut up the sons of the prin- 
cipal Jews in the citadel, at Jerusalem, as hostages, and 
afterwards, returned to the king. But the enemies of 
Jonathan again persuaded Demetrius to send Bacchides 
against Jonathan. Victory oace more decided for the 
Jewish general, and a treaty was made between him and 
Bacchides. Jonathan after this governed Judeea, and 
restored peace to his country. 
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8. *In the dispute: between DemetriiM- and Alexander 
Bales, the former^ feafed kst Jondthen rdmetnberitig' how 
he had formerly treated hitn shotild' join his ct>in{$etitor ; 
he therefore eoa^t the friendship. of Jonathan, by per- 
mitting him to raise an army, and to receive .iMielg^th^ 
hostages in the citadel at Jerasalem. Alexander, wishing 
to outvie his rivals c6nfored on Jonathan the high priest^ 
hood, and sent him some rich presents. When Aleitaoder 
obtained the crown of Syria, he honoured Jonathan in a 
distinguished manner. Bat the Syrians re? olted kr'^ftvour 
of young Demetrius, and ApoUonius, governor df Ccsle- 
Syria, marched against Jonathan if but he was routed 
with great slaughter of his troops. Alexander, . as a re* 
ward for his bravery, sent Jonathan a magnificent pre^ 
sent, and allowed him Ekron, with its toparchy for bis 
inheritance. After maintaining the- government of the 
Jews for seventeen years he was treacherously murdered by 
Trypho, one of Alexander's generals.]: 

9. Simon succeeded his brother Jonathan in the high- 
priesthood ; and he delivered his country from the Mace^ 
donian yoke. He also took and demolished the citadel 
at Jerusalem; Antiochus, brother of Demetrius, having 
ascended the Syrian throne sent ambassadors to Simon to 
make a league of friendship and mutual assistance. The 
high priest readily accepted their proposals, and presented 
Antiochus with large sums of money.§ But this perfi- 
dious monarch soon after sent an army to ravage Judsea 
and to seize Simon. However his troops were defeated, 
and Simon made a league with the Romans. After Simon 
had been ruler of the Jews eight years, he was trea- 
cherously assassinated by Ptolemy, his son-iu'-law. The 
murderer also despatched two of Simon's sons, and endea- 
voured to take John, sornamed Hyrcanus; but he escaped 
from him, and assumed his father's office. 

SECTION 9. 

1. Antiochus then invaded Judeea, and having ravaged 
the country, he besieged Hyrcanus in Jerusalem, which he 
reduced to a dreadful state bv famine. Antiochus then 
agreed to make peace with the Jews, on condition that 
they should deliver up their arms ; pay tribute for Joppa, 
and should give him hostages, and five hundred talents of 

♦ B. C. 153. t B. C . 148, t B. C. 144. J B. C. 139. 
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stWer,^ After tbe death bi Antiochus, the JewUh governor 
deUvored hta couBtiy fnott the Syfiaa yoke** He also 
took Samega, and the neighbouring cities^ SMiechem and 
Gerizim; and demolished a temple built by Sanballat. 
Hyrcanus also renewed tbe league with the Romans ; 
and he governed Judeea with prudence and success for 
thirty years, during which period Jerusalem and the 
temple were restored to their ancient splendour and' prt- 
vUeges* 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, ArtstobuluB^ mho 
claimed Bovereignty, and assumed to himself the dfadero. 
He barbarously murdered his mother and brother* He 
• died after a short but cruel reign, and his brother Alex-» 
ander was appointed to succeed him* Alexander led his 
army to besiege Ptolemais; but be was compelled to raise 
the siege for fear of Ptolemy Lathyrus, and received 
^ terrible defeat on the banks of the Jordan. Alexander 
then turned his arms against Coeio-Syria ; he besieged and 
took Gaza, and abandoned the city to the fury of his 
troops: After his return to Jerusalem he was insulted by 
his subjects, who pelted him with citrons, as he was sacrb* 
fie ing upon the altar. He was so enraged at their inso- 
lence that he slew about six thousand of the Jews. * 'On 
account of his cruelties, he rendered himself odious to his 
subjects. To reduce them to submission, he slew thou- 
tends of them, which exasperated them so much the more 
against him« By his excessive debauchery, he brought on 
himself « disease which terminated fatally in tbe twenty^ 
'seventh year of his reign. 

3, Alexander left behind him two sons, Hyrcanus 
and AristobuLus, the elder of whom was appointed high- 
priest.f Alexandra, the widow of the late king, assumed 
.the government ; but she was beset by the Pharisees, who 
compj^led her to grant the most exorbitant demands. 
.The queen becoming dangerously ill, Aristobulus made an 
attempt at seizing the government, and immediately after 
jllexandra's death, the two brothers commenced a civil war 
about the succession.^ Hyrcanus was compelled to resign 
the regal dignity to his younger brother, and to retire tc 
his private estate. But Antipater, an Idumean, endea* 
voured to inflame the minds of the Jews against their new 
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kidff JHki p^rmid^ HyManas toiipfAyitonAMtiMi.kJQgof 

, Arabia^ ^M> mwoh^d wilb a«ri Mmy ftg»Hiiit An^^niitty 
:<fefi^ted litbp u»'a.!^Ule» and betieged himJouietetBflK 
,la this ^KtjrQrnity». Sc9kurU9, the Eonftm/g^n^al, iittbe 
: request of AristoMus, obliged ArQ(a& to f aiaetheimgiMdd 

• to quU J4id^a.* Pompey cited the two broth(|rs •» ]deaii 
their cauae before him at Damascus. Haviing beonddbe 

.complaiots of each, be dismissed tbeca wkhaoi asanmi^oe 
that when he came again into their country he wooM ai^ttle 
ftbeir affairs. 

..4. Ari8TObuli7s» however, without waiiiiKg for itibe 
.deterjoination of Pompey, marched into Judeoa*. Tbts 
.greatly incensed the Roman general, and he pnt Aiis- 
itobulas into prison, and besieged Jerosalem^ Pompey-'s 
<«lmy was admitted into the city, and the party of Hyrcamis 
delivered both the city and the king's palace to Pompey. 

• llie partisans of Acistobulus were closely besieged lit the 
temple. However, the priests did not desist from Coring 

;the usual sacrifices, though numbers of tbem were elaii».ftt 
the altars. Twelve thousand Jews were slain, and Pompey 
.penetrated into the inmost part of the temple. He reaiorod 
the high-piiesthood to Hyrcanus, and then carried Aris- 
tobulus aad his four children in triumph to Rome. 

&. Ai^EXATi DER, the son of AristobnUis, escaped irosi 
.Rome, and, passing through Judeea, cdleeted mrmerottB 
.forces-: but he was defeated in the vicinage of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. Gabinius, the Roman genecaly di?«ded 
JudsBaioto five districts, and appointed a separate qooaqA 
for each. Thus, the Jews were delivered from a pontiAcal 
,4Bonarchy, and were governed by an aristocracy. Gaasius 
after this pilli^ed the temple of its most valuable orna- 
ments. 

6. When Julius Csesar had taken Rome he set Aris- 
tobulus at liberty, and sent him with two legions to 'settle 
the affairs of Syria.t But Pompey's party destroyed 
Aristobulus by poison ; and the body, after lying in state 
for some time, was buried in the royal sepulchre at Jerv- 
salem. His son, Alexander, was beheaded at Antioch by 
order of Scipio» Antipater rendered Ceesar considerable 
assistance in his war against Egypt, and was the priiicipal 
l^ausa. of obtaining a glorious victory for the Roman* At 

l^C.eik t B.C. 49. 



tte tM^-^pt'iMbood, 'Mod b6^to«ied dtY AMi^aitor lli* pira* 
l6|^0f «ttitife0a ef'SUme;, and«A frMdoaQ-fuMa Mft^ e^crjr.* 
«f&0tt. Bcit;Aoti|giwrab, MH of AHstDbubh^ edMplftined to 

bim tie" {MntocipalMy lh>iii vriiicb he btMi 4ieai ejet^ted. 
HbMwiii',;Aiitipater d€^lciM!«d liamself M) ably« 4iiat he «tti 
^tppovatad fNToeuraltr of JndfiBa, 

• K Aar^rt^ATEatntadePhttsaehis, his ddestfion^ go^renmr 
of Jemsaleniy and committed Galilee to iierod, his yminget 
mia,mkH>kiMOfg ikam tiie captaiii of a band of i^obberv^ 
aod aitoo'ttafi J of the banditti, was sonaftofted befiM*e the 
ittatedi«a'to af>awer fer ibis ttniawAilact, and wbioli th* 
peopfo though was the prelade to tyranny.* Wliaa i» 
mood before the aao^drtm with a body -of 'his gwanb, 
9«ineas boldly a{>)i0ared m hi» accuser^ and Hytcaii««» 
peitiei^iog^that Hetod would be coodeomed, adjoornedtb^ 
council' till the next day, and Herod in the meantime 
retired to Damascus. He afbenvards marched towards 
Jorusalem, intending to besiege the city, but he was dis* 
suaded (nam his design by his father and brother. * 
" 6. • A short time after,t Malachus, a partisan of the higli 
priest, baring caused Anti pater to be poisoned, nsutped 
the government of Judeea. Herod resolved to revenge his 
faXY^t*9 death, and he procured the assassination of Ma'Ia- 
clfos: When Antony arrived at Bithynia, ambassador 
came from the Jews to accuse PhasaehiB and Herod, 
Saying that Hyrcanus had indeed the appearance o£ 
fifO(%mifig, but that these men engrossed all the power; 
but Antony showed so much partiality for Herod, that bis 
^cctisers could not obtain a hearing, and the two brothers 
^ere created tetrarchs. 

* t Atttiookus, the son of Aristobolus, having engaged 
the Parthians to espouse his cause, advanced into Judeea, 
where be was joined by some of the Jews; and Pacorus, 
the Parthian geftcral,having fraudulently obtained Phasaelus 
and Hyrcanus in his possession, cast them into prison^ 
where the high priest had his ears cut off, and Phasaelus 
put an end to his own existence. Herod with difficulty 
escaped with his family and treasures to the citadel of 
Massada. Having sought in vain assistance of Malchus^ 

• B. C. 46, t B.C. 44. ' J B. C. 40. 
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to wiAdd tdtnsdf ms VeAioecl;aiuUinpbreddu9r^«ntttaiHio. 
'9. .I'heiBaBtfte'appOTilted ;^an)rf, king efida^JtwafMrni 
ieretniUedUK^uddah viih sbau fotcts to ofi{»^idlntigfKb]» 
HaviDg recOTered his family and treasures nbiok'^iirad 
left irn ;Mau'kda, Herod iben laid siege to Jeidsatem, 
fibthitig waa effected in the cUy,<till the .Mosdagisfdas, 
«lhen haviDf espoused Mariamne, daughter of A^ntbn<&». 
he«ldse4y rnvested the city. But the Jen* mat)(^iuAM»U 
lUidUnce agaiuBt the united efforts of Harod .antdilUe 
Raaaa geaeral; till at length the city waBewncd^li^ 
Morm," three years after he was invested wiA tbKn^l 
digotty at Rome. Antigonui was led in chaiDBjt»' Aows, 
and naa afterwards put to death fay the.dadrejaOH^Dd. 
And Am termioated the goveraineat of the AsaoraneaM, 
'who bad held the dignity a hundred and twenty^sba^ears. 

SECTION 10. .' ■' ...von.' 

)D collected all the gold and silver, and oBier 

le could find in Jerusalem, that he might oe''aMe 

;h presents to the auxiliaries. ./;, ; 

;us the high priest, who had been detai(iif3.6y 

IIS, at ihe earnest solicitation of Herod return^ 

tTi< Herod was compelled, though much agaf^it 

ion, to appoint Aristobulus, the son of Manamne 

1- priesthood, who officiated, with such graceful 

althe ensuing feast of tabernacles, that theniuf- 

Id not refrain from expressing their zeal,^n^ 

r him with joyful acclaroations. This esc iled 

y and suspicion of Herod, end after tl)e festiy^, 

ed persons to hold Aristobulus under the water 

when he was bathing, till he WBS suffocated. ,, ''"'^ 

, 2. Alexandra his mother, wrote an account'of . this 

treacherous scene to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and Herod 

was summoned to answer lo the charge before Antqiiy it 

Lapdicea. But the presents of Herod had Kreater^"'in- 

flnence with his judge than the imputations of Cleopatra, 

' Before he left Judcea, Herod had privately charged his 

un^le, Joseph, ihat if Antony should condemn hicia, lie 

should Itil Mariamne, his wife, of whom he was passion- 



tttcii^ofciA&H JotqBfari«iHbnite(bih^ibf 4UiaBidpiictloi);ijHul' 
jEididb iBertidi vttvined^i Ihe >rsproftdDisd<hHrii vMb ilL ISdonle 
<tfasr^atf|^sl»stfeb^«ftspItbld Ii6m;>4tot»ki8 i tooled kttd« hdd 
ls0mvinia4V.oDyv^tBatioii withV^tSM b^qved 'Blaskmiife. He 
^niwnedi Jbsepkrto te: cxctiiiAedy and/ AkxfiDdrdD'«taib&GMi 
iiitb pti^ni II ■ • . » . . ' . , 1 1 • . , . I ■ 

iii'^rJlBkoDi after- ibis made a silccedsfoi itfxpedilien 
<9gaiii^t7di«:Arabia«)S9 and having ^veo' them- atetriMe 
oO^mlmKr, lie 'Was invested with the gOFeritmeatiof Ilie- 
lcMnlryl^jfi After the defeat of Antony at the/baUle of 
'lAtthini, he fihit put to death Hyrcanus, the last <rf 4fe 
"^sinomarai^nd then hasted to obtain the frieiidttttp- #f 
ii^^naniJ But ^s he could hardly expect to be • sutossaiBl 
,Mi(akiciHlittJof his alliance with Antony, he pliHced Uawife 
.bnii'Mriiiis'iaBkily hi confinement, and eDJoined bis brother 
PtonHra»^iif he should not return, to despatch the women. 
'^4^H«<s«> far ingratiated himself with Cesaar .by bis 
eloquence, and the frankness of his mind, that he had his 
crown more entirely and firmly settled on him than erer* 
Hayiiig conducted Ceesar on his way to Egypt, an^ made 
jp^agnilcent presents to the conqueror and his friends^ 
Herod returned into Judeea. He found his domestic 
affairs all in disorder. Mariamne was grieved, tha^ he 
/woufd not allow her any hopes of suryiving him^ and 
'received him with evident signs of dissajtisfaction at bis 
iiiccess^ Their mutual love was now turned into hatred. 
^ and not long after the iiUfated Mariamne suffered de^th 
ifer a ctime of which she was altogether ignorant. t After 
,^her execution, the king's affections for her were rekindled 
.with' more; violence than ever, and his remorse was so 
'.exli^avagarit, that he would frequently call for her as 
^^Vough she were alive. He neglected public afiairs^ and 
^ave himself up to despair. 

J5^ While he was in this miserable condition, Alexandra 
^ eiidefBivoured to occasion a revolt, which proved fatal to 
Ker,' and to her partisans. Herod introduced the tbreiga 
manners, games, and standards into his kingdom, and this 
roused the indignation of his subjects, who laid several 
conspiracies for him. But the king used every precaqtiou 
to avert the plots. 

Herod sent his two sons, Alexander an^ i^nstohulas^ 

♦ B. C. 30. t B, C, 29. 
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wkam be bad b3P'lfaffianMe, td beeAieafecd at Rome^ 
ik^ibmmP44 wbitei «flrei««Rdki t^oiM«ii> GlcfKjnte^ tte 
datfgfatmiiof AmhdiMw; bmg* oi d^ipadecitt, abdi thw latinr 
B#»6Dk0fir Stflcnmer'S'dattghter* Heroid had aim •iiM)tbef vott^ 
aaMedp' Jiff tripaMr, vbo, Ibroifgh tbe intrlgciesiofilSbidmi*^ 
beeame the favourite of his father. Thb exdiecl 'dM 
jeiliteiiy ttf h» tma brothers, and the breaeh btcante'^kter 
evefy ctay. At len^h the kin^ appeared befttra^CieMir^ 
tftbtraQil', and there accused hts two soasr,' AlezaaidieM aM 
JkrisKybMliis, df treason. Cesaar, befieviag them tor bie ianau. 
cent, endeavoared to recoDcite tbeoi wkb tbdf fatbert'.' • > 

6. Bbt after a short time tbetr dissenaioiit bcokeicwt 
afhmby which were greatly iacreased fay the tnalkze of ^littr 
etie«iita. Aleiaader was pat into eonfiBeadsot; and acNfu 
after be wrote foe? several letters to his father^ in whkrli 
be aeeased, as bis accomfiliees, Pherovas, tfaer kin^a 
laother, Sakune, and the whole covrL This iacvemsed 
Herod's soepieioos^ and made bm cdmpfetely nasBtaM^^ 
for be ofben faneiied be saw bia son widi a drawn aword^ 
nady to infHct the mortal wound. However the caloiiaiiies 
saised sgaiost the yoan^ prince wsre^ beyoad idl eapao* 
taitiioo^ wiped off. But the pkading malice of the coortiera 
aoon alarjned Herod with fresh conspiracies. Akxamdef 
aod- Aristobalus, after being accused of treaBOo, were 
a(ran§led^ accordtng^ to their father's order.* 

7, But Herod bad the sBortkficatioct to find a real enetRj 
ioi bis other son, Antipater, who on!y wanted a £t oppor-* 
taBAty to take <]ff hui father. A d^ate ariatn^ between 
tiba king sod Pbetorafi, the latter retired into his ovra t«-^ 
tiarchy in disgnsty and joined Antipater in tbe conspiracy 
against his feither. Bnt at the death of Pberoras the whole 
aiaa vnravelled, and the wretched son was condemned to 
death. Soon after this, Herod fell into a grievoua disease^ 
«f which he died. Before he expired be coUectetf all the 
Jewish Dobitity, and ordered them to be conlined ii» ibe 
hippodrome, and enjoined bis sister, Salome, snd her ha&» 
bandy AUaia,. that as soon as he was dead they sbpiild put 
tbens all to death; for be supposed that he should tljexeby 
cppt a g>QQiB over the rejoicing at his death. Thi^ cr«ei 
ord^liQwever^was notfulfiUed.t Archelaiw, his s0i>, waa 

• B. C. 8. t A. D. 1. 
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8*M In the rdigi of HttDJ.^ /itii»< > diliftf /»^ lAe .iaiyi<»«r. 

beiog:dii!4sc1itd b^t a inopderful appoartAeie in ihe^beafisoft^ 
aaived afe- JjenMAl^n,. enqDiring ^wiiere be was bero* TIm < 
grand sanhedrim diiected tlteni to Beibkhonk. Berod waa 
gi«btly afauroied^ ftnd patfi^ a most cruel edicts hopiaf 
thetfiby 40 ensure the deatructioR of bis supposed rival; but. 
bis diftboliisal aim was frustrated. 

9« HjSaiO]> oimed Arebelatis, his son, as his successor^ 
bill At ftfaa neoessary that the appointment should bft- 
seconded by Cassar^ and he was oompelied to go to Rome^ * 
AaMbpaSy aaotber of Herod's sons, being flattered by Salome 
tbaike'/voold haire the succession, also repaired thitber^ 
Ifanscffer the Roman arbitrator appointed Arcbelaua etl»*/ 
nareb of one half of his faUier's dominions, and promised ' 
to bestow «pon bim the royal dignity, if be condoeted bim«- ' 
self worthy of tiiat honour. Cmsar divided the other .half* 
faataeea Philip and Antipas. i 

SECTION 11. 

!. In the tenth year of Archelatrs's government, the* 
Jews, not being able to bear his barbarous and tyrannical; 
usage towards them, accused him to Csesar, wbo sffter ft * 
patient investigation, banished Archelaus to Vienne, to city 
of Gaul,* and taxed Judsea as a Roman- province, and it 
was governed by a procurator sent from Rome. ' One of 
these, Pontius Pilate,t introduced Csesar's effigies, which ^ 
were upon the ensigns, into Jerusalem. The Jews earnestly 
soffcited Pilate to remove these images, but he ordered Ms ' 
soldiers to threaten them with instant death if they would ' 
not depart. Multitudes of them laid their necks bare, say- [ 
iiig that they would rather suffer death than transgress' 
their ancient laws. Pilate was deeply affected with their' 
constancy, and carried away the hated standards. 

^. Sehvs Christ attracted particular attention in Judsea ] 
about this time, proving the authority of his mission, fey 
w(3^rking the most wonderful miracles: raising the dead,, 
casting out evil spirits, healing the sick, giving sight to the 
btlnd; speech to the dumb, and hearing to the deaf. He ; 
cbose for his most intimate friends twelve unlearned ftsjhfer- ' 
men, and commissioned them to preach salvatron'tb k lost ' 

•A.D.6. tA.D.««^ 
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fixioQ he rose from the grav^^apdi £^^j9«^%T4%8^v^f|)jfS^ 

goff^l fVY^E th^ .y?hffle earth. , -. . ^ i ^j.^i jj^^Bitr or 

.3« On the; death of the Empere^r Tihem§t)^8^ffPB94^1tfk 
hud been Qast mto prisoo, wajs released frc^ qo^^^i^^^^ 
and appointed to be king of the tetrarcby ^qf^, P^^gi^ j|^l% 
di^ased uuQle^ In the seventh year of hh rf^gt^|^%(hT 
peared atCeesarea in a pompous manneX|,and ha^j^g^p^^^ 
an address to the people, they cried out^ *' That it^m^.'j^ 
voice. ol a God^ and not of a man*" Buttherlffia^sfl^n 
pro;red that the king was mortal, for he waa^ jitry/p^ ^i^e% 
dreadful disease, which terminated his^^usteiv» k^.^SMt 
days^ ^fter his death C^uspius Fadus was appou^te^rffo^irr 
curatw. He was succeeded by Tiberiua. Alexai;i#{^ 91^ 
this last by Cumanus. : (/ jdy 

4. Aftar this, Claudius Felix was appoin^^, jtiq.,Abfb 
gO^^xi^Bient of Judsaa^ and under bis admjiiiatxatjonvtl^ 
affi^irs of the Jews grew worse and worse cppti^iu^flj^ 
fojr ^ country was filled with robbers^ Wi^rd^f^^l^ 
an^ impostcMTs, To him succeeded Porciuis Festiu§tt^bQ& 
found Judaea so infested with robbers .a|ad<. ^ib|>q§t>., 
to^i jtb^t be was compelled to use the most signalise^- 
rity« The villages were pillaged and burnt by the. iFabi:|l9^^ 
t Albiaus» on his succession^ endeavoured to k;^^p, thj^ 
couptry in peace, by destroying many of th^ robb^ra. i^ ,9^ 
waa recalled by Nero, and Gessius Florus apppini^ lyn} 
successor. This monster seemed to delight in oppjr^w^^ 
the unhappy Jews, till they were compelled to. t^l^^ up.( 
arms against the Romans. . ,':,-j)?.v 

5. Rapine and murder now became commoDy sind Fl^ri^ , 
did all in his power to incite them to revolt. Abovj^ t^H 
thousand were slain at Jerusalem by the Romian tr^QO]ij^;^|.- 
twenty thousand were slain in Ceesarea; two. thqusa^d^^i^ 
Ptolemais; and two thousand five hundred at .^skajpiji;. 
and tl^e ^ws retaliated their cruelties on the Rom?^isao4 
Syriaria, whoi^^ they were able, and the whgle prpvi|;]iqe was 
a scene of inexpressible calamities. Cestius, the Syrian 

* A. D. 33. t A. D. 64. % A. D. 69. 
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gt>fbnilOi',dtbf«*tM'Vift^fl3«^(ih««ttY^],^^ had 

WA^ ^ dUfffii^'^k 4\^'km^,^ii^^m\riS'm»i some 
hM?i l^Jm^¥m'l^pAi^^ihf^^ ^Urt^ttflWf bther 

p««lii«S»fb)[^tf*fi^!g(WwJ8f2dfefenc*.' »^ «»^>'^ ''^ '• ■»•< »!• " 

to inarch into Judcea to command- tbe^Rolhah fOMs^^ mho 
^fb\mm^<}mJe^, and took many of th^ strong dtfes* 
VjS^^S^iiimit'vA^KBd thfr Idumeans into their &xy fbr tW 
Mistfiij^/ atld < massacred all who dared to t>ppcil»etliettfr 
itH/l^sdlilim; Thef Idumeans having taken the temple, i^Iioir 
#feffflbii%^V6u?( Cruelty and indiscrimination aTl -they m^t, 
#$^Ailft;Yh^<iity was deluged with bloody arid putrtlied bodfed* 
^^^'P.^ Hl^^ifp9i\\m remained inactive in Ccesarea; forbfe 
jflaffeiy i^ that the power of the Jews greatly declined; 
tlttiiu^ft th'efr iwtestine quarrels and murders. The two 
fjetdfiDfls^'fh'JehiSftlem were headed by John and Simbtr, 
liW^, dlthongh they endeavoured to destroy each other, 
yet united against the Romans. Vespaisian bein^ pro^ 
c4li(i|m^ eRlperor,' left his son Titus with a select part of IkiB 
rfrtiiy* ttd'diestroy Jerusalem. Accordingly Titus closeW 
htil^ed the'city, which was reduced to a deplorable con** 
dffi^ilH'' through a drea(^ful famine, which was followed \^ 
iPj^tifetice, and from the madness of the aeditioui^, wW 
splCH^'^ekfier young nor old whom they suspected. • •' 
-f*8;3FJofwever, they made a desperate defence agiticntt 
t^fi^tjbsiegers, and at first had some slight advantage!; 
I^ti ift^withstanding their obstinate resistance, Titus cOdf- 
l^ied ^eVn to flee into the temple, which sacred edifidfe 
tRis^conquiet^r was desirous to save. But it was burrit t<>' 
tM'gfbund; while the groans of the dying echoed from 
tH^ afdjfifcetft mountains. Titus endeavoured in vain to 
restrain |he fury of his troops, and the city was razed t6 
tWf'^rotftfd after a siege of six months.f The number of 
tfii6^' w!to ^perished during the siege amounted to about 
ainrlttiM'; ^nd the captives to almost a hundred thousand! 
^hc'^o'de'nlagbgues, John and Simon, were taken before 
THh^y tite fdrnier was condemned to perpetual imprisoN* 
i»eift,'^ktid tile ktter reserved to grace the victor's triumph. 
'*9; ThfeUbbiati tJmperor imposed an annual tribute Oii 
ibe ' j;^^,<'ind' cft^is'ed their lands to be sotd fo^ hto own 
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10. White* ^iytf' heart-remfag'tabBof timmkmmasifiUm 
isfiittttedf^ piEfOf^to' ii rep^aredy it is eocnDlntoiiJti to fi^Bci, 
tiiat '' tkJne'4» hopt in Iheiv ettd/' duytielKitlMM^eBib 
off; Bor kaf« 'tke*^ f aAleik bayood • iBcava^A^ ■ rlhnio MSfcm 
branchei «^iU assaredly be ^nAtd in agtiq,/ jdid'ipai^akfc 
onee men of ttie it)ot andr faftnesfof the dH«e-ttie^r>OiiM)^ 
express the ssuae animating promise o£ Holy Writ wMout 
a %OTe — their privileges will he restored, their eoreBant 
bftesaings renewed, aad in a far higher sense thaa before^ 
Jehovah will be their God, and they shall be W- peCq^l^^ 

SECTION 12. 

THE PHCENICIAKS. ' 

)• The Phanieians are 8»pposed to have been a portibo 
^ the Araraeean race, who ttrst settled about the Persian 
Crtarlf, an<} engaged themeelves in trade and coo^motce. 
From thence a colony removed to the coast of Syria, and 
were named the Pheenicians. Their chief city was Sidon, 
and they afterwards biiiit Tyre, on an island close ttpoa 
the coast of the JVfediterranea<a. We are indef»ted to 
Iheni for the ftrst atteiirpts at commercial nairigatiQar to 
which they were fkataraHy led by the convenience of'tWir 
harboofst, and the excellent materials for ship-^buildin^, 
with which the surrounding mountains abounded.. ."^Tbe 
fragments of Sanconialhon are the most auoieqt mcna-' 
saents of writing after the books of Moses. He w^s eon- 
temporary with Joshua, about 1440, B. C, and 500 
before the cities of Attica were united by Theseus^ 

3. The PhaeniciGms (the Canaanites of Scfiptafe) were 
a commercial people in the days of Abraham. In the 
time of the Hebrew Judges they had begun to cotaniae. 
Their first settlements were Cyprus and Rhodes ; tbeoce 
they passed into Greece, Sicily, Sardinia, arn) Spain, and 
they even formed establishments on the western coast of 
Africa. But their greatest colony was that of Carthage. 
Tlie Sidonians carried on an extensive commerce at tJie 
time of the Trojan war, and the Tyrians bid defiance to 
the ight of Israel, £gypty and Babylou. 
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aflKL)t<4Ke llrtetiof ^l^^BQv were' beld :tD)*higb,.e8tin)aiion, 
luxury flourished in this almost impregnable iialaaft^city, 
viib'te -mtnhmvik were priaees. The Syrians titifficked 
hK^jn^ watfa'^be eastern countries; and in retJM-rt reeeive4 
llic)mdiittts.«f the latter to circulate in the west* 
" Thd oircninnaTigatiQn of Africa, id the time of Kecfaios, 
ielBlpiof! £g5(pt« dx centuries before the birth of out 
Sa:nour,> if' eiftitled to credit, was entrusted to the Phofe- 
ftioittirv. '' 

ARABIA. 

4* From the earliest accounts of history, the Arabs hara 
led the wandering or nomadic life, to which the nature 
of their country has destined them. The numerous tribes, 
under the government of their Sheikhs and Emirs, roam 
the desert apart ; at one time in friendship, at another in 
Iiostillty. The camel and the horse are their companions 
and support. The strangers who penetrate their wilds havQ 
always been regarded as lawful prizes. We read of theri^ 
iinder the various names of Edomites, Ishmaelites, Mi- 
diaoijes, &c, 

THE MOABITES. 

'5. The Moabites wer6 the descendants of one of the 
'daughters of Lot.* They possessed themselves of a track 
of land near the borders of Arabia, or CcKlo-Syria, to 
Ti^hlch they- gave the name of Moab. Their religion was 
a mixture of Judaism and idolatry. It was through the 
plains of Moab that the Israelites were passing when Balak 
ordered Balaatti to curse Israel. (B. C. 1451.) 

THE AMMONITES. . 

6. The Ammonites were the descendants of Lot's younger 
'daughter, and occupied the country bordering on Moab. 
They were often engaged in a war with the Israelites; 
(B:C. 109^,5.) We read of Nabash, one of their kings in 
the days of Saul, and of Hannor, the son of Nabash, 
treating contemptuously the ambassadors of king Davidv 
Though they practised the rite of circumcision, their chief 
deity was Moloch, to whom they are said to have sacri- 
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fieedtkonaDnrkttiBMu} iJa^taoimmmiiaO'mtmtioTLrot tbein 
theyntef8pppBsbd£bEhft9i:6teM£blead[2d wafthokU^liWabiWB' 

, 7.. , file ^i(i%(^it^s,vj^t^ the des<;Q^;x4^u^ P^jM*ai*B^3^ 
of the sops^ pf Abraham, ,by liis^ ^epqp^ t;^i?% 
They; inK^iteicl a tract of country iii AfaDliji|-gg^, 
tween tlje Desjid Sj?a and th^ Arabian Gulf,, ^j^e^agj 
themsielves to traffic from place to .piapfi p.^^^^] 
others were shepherds abiding in )DoveablLe^t^4|# 
religion of the Midianites, though at first free. frft«\ji9^1 
became defiled by the abominations of tl\e ,^ei^n%)j^ ^^ 
nations. They are now no longer ^^o\9U ^ ,^,i^t^U^ 
but doubtless blended with the Arabians. . ' .""/ r , .r,rT 

THE EDOMITES^ ■■•/'•-r.EonBO 

8. The Edomites were the descendants of; Esffwior 
Edofn|; the elder son of Isaac and Rebecca^ -who swldlr^^S 
birthright to bis brother Jacob. The traet :of ^ cbokviey 
which they mhabtted was situated between the n«€r^ Javddn 
and the Mediterranean, known to the heathen 'writfirA 
under the name of Idumea. They trafficked with the in- 
habitants of Tyre and Sidon, and'^other parts of the Me- 
dit^i'ranean, and by way of the Red Sea. Though, '• Mke 
their great progenitors, they adhered to circutnci^RMif ^Mtt 
the worship of one God, yet there were blended with^mHSik 
some idolatrous ceremonies. The Edomites and I^ra^l%^ 
tHoiigh the descendants of brothers, Esau and ^acod^^^^v^ 
dver at enmity with each other. But during the A^^lncK 
nedrt dynasty in the second century B. C, John H^t^ktftis 
compelled them to embrace the Jewish religion/- add *^69 
have since been blended with the conquerors. .i.o.,t.n 

THE AMALEKITES. )r:'ii:GiT 

9. The Amalekites were descended from Amatel^J' t^c 
«on of Esau's first born, Eiiphaz, by hia eoncubiae'Timna. 
For power and distinction they rank among the first of 
those already noticed. They were a warlike people. Both 
Saul and David warred successfully against them. Idiit in 
the days of Hezekiah the prophecy of Balaam was ifuljtllled 
„" Aroalek was the first of the nations, but his latter end 
shall pe> that he perish for ever," 

THE CANAANITES. 

10. The Canaanites occupied that portion of land ap- 
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porHoiitdf4)otliCiti»4^i«^trifaeKBCiBf«el alkrAeir vaDderiogs 
ittfitiHiciiAldMfei^Sfif/ IThe^GaModitetaaiBtxlnlingttiabed in 
Scripture under the Dffi^. 9/; J^Uj^, Jebuzites, Amor- 
ites, Oirgadiites, Hivites, l^erizites, and Canaanites. They 
^btMt^ffl%v)J lfa1)dared tinder th^liiflii^e^^ 6f the curse 
jn^iidici^iUred dgaiti^t Ham and Canaan Ms son, wlio prob- 
^6ify'^kya^ a'partik^r of bis' fathieT's d^eds. Tbe religion 
^f th^ batiaanites during the days of Abraham was sup- 
p4^d^tif be*^ute, for they acknowledged Melchisedek, a 
pH^st ^fthe most high God ; but in the days of Moses 
tfcW^^tDad become gross idolators. They were compre* 
Iielmf^ trnder a great many states^ each state under sub* 
j^6t!6ii t6 cfaiefB or kings. 

During a war of several years the greater part of the 
Canaanitish tribes was subdued ; but they were not wholly 
•starpalfed^as the Lord had commanded, for the Israelites 
9ife#iiPeary of the war ; and this act was subsequently at*- 
feadndr with fatal' consequences ; the Israelites being 
ofitbadoiiQoed- to join in their impioiis rites aad their 
basntsoua iddi^ry. 

"*'!''''•" THE PHILISTINES. 

^ 111 V.,. This .people was descended, at least in part, from 
tb?^ ppiiteFity of Mizraim, or originally a colony front 
jg^HP^ . Tl^y took possession of the best part of the Land 
pf.l^WU^Q; ^ strip of sea coast south of the Tyrians. In 
^HfhAj^ff fii AJbraham they, were known for the simplicity 
I3|^{^i|i/iir .manners and the purity of their religion ; but in 
(bflf^fi^of the Israelites they had imbibed all the vices 
^(i^dlfkiroios nations. Their chief object of worship was 
Bagon, a sea. god» There was, however, a pomp and 
magnificence in their religious ceremonies ; and the arts and 
scien(^9 were in use among them as among the neigh- 
boiirilqg nations. After waging interminable war with the 
Israelites, they fell with them under the dominion of the 
Assyrians, and the succeeding great monarchies, and the 
prophecies df Zephaniah were verified, " Gaza shall be 
forsal^en, and Askelon a desolation ; they shall drive out 
Ashdod as the noon day, and Ekron shall be rooted up. 
The word of the Lord is against you, O Canaan, the land 
of the Philistines ; I will even destroy thee ; there shall be 
no inhabitant, and the sea coasts shall be dwellings foe 
shepherds and folds for flocks." 
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CHAPTER IL~THE BQYPTIA»ft^ i " 

• •• .J ^ 

SECTION h 1 

* ' . 

' L EoTPT comprehended ancientlyy within liaaiA ai t>o 
Teiy greitt extent, ft prodigious oumber of citiee,. liome say 
20«000» and an incredible number of infaabtlwQrts. i^fooieBt 
Eg^pt msy be divided into three paits : — Upper iBgyptv<«v 
Tbebais, the most southern part ; Middle Egypt, i>r HejA* 
tanoifiiSfao called from the seven Nomi, or distnctslit cm^ 
latned; Lower Egypt, which included what the ChrndS 
^t(d Delta« and all the couAtry as fat as the B^dSasE^ 
and along ihe Mediterranean. 

Theby«s, from whence Tbebais had its nan^ev migit vie 
with the noblest cities in the universe. Its hnndsed gatds^ 
celebrated by Homer, acquired it the surnume of HeeaAmm* 
pylo&, to distinguish it from the other Thebes in Boeotia. 
In Thebes (now called Said) have been discovered temples 
and palaces which are still almost entire, adornod With'in^ 
numerable columns and statues. 

2. One palace especially is admired, the refnasna of 
which seem to have existed to eclipse the gk>fy of the> most 
pompous edifices. Pour walks extending fartlier thas ike 
eye can see, and hounded on each side with spbiatiesi 
aerve as avenues to four porticoes, whose height ia amcustag 
to behold. A hall which stood in this stately palace wa$ 
supported by one hundred and twenty pillars, six iathosU 
roond, of a proportionable height, intermixed with obelisks; 
which so many ages have not been able to denMslish; 
Painting had displayed all her art and magnificeDce* in 
this edifice. The colours themselves, which soonest feel 
the injuries of time, still preserve much of their beauty and 
lustre. Strabo speaks of a famous statue of Memncuty the 
remains of which he had seen. 

3. Of Middle Egypt Memphis was the capital, it was 
situated on the west side of the Nile. Grand Cairo, which 
fieems to have succeeded Memphis, was built on the other 
side of that river. The castle of Cairo is one of the great* 
est curiosities in Egypt ; and the greatest rarity therein is 



Joseph's well, which has two stories cut out of a rock to m 
ptodigioQs depth. The desceotto the rcAenroir is hym 
itaircase seveo or eight leet hroad, and so gradoal aa 
to be scsrcelj perceptible. The water is draws ap by oxesi 
tarviogu/whebel hy a lope to whicli buckets are f aed. 

4. Egtpt seemed to place its chief glory in raisiag' 
aaonniaents for posteritv. The Obelisk is a quadrangular 
high cone, or pyramid, tern»iDating in a point ; often 
ooveied with Diysticai characters, or hieroglyphics. Ev^ry 
fart :ol Egypt abounded with this kind of obeii^^a ; the^ 
wetefor the wioat part cat in the quarries of Upper Egypt 
wfaffte some are even now to be seen half*fimalied. The 
W^^fumid is either a solid, or a hollow body, haria^ 
f^eaarally a large sqaare base, and terminating rn a point. 
^Raree t>f the pyramids of Egypt, near the city of Mesophrs^ 
Kore iatnoas than the rest, have beea ranked among the 
aeven wonders of the world. The largest, 'like the others^ 
vaa bajis on a rock having a sqsare base, cat on the out* 
side aa so many steps, and decreasing gradaally to the 
aoauait. The stones were of a pcodigioos size, thirty fee% 
leogv dosered with hieroglyphics. A hundred thousand 
nMn were constantly employed in this work; and ten yeara 
were spent in hewing out stones, either in Arabia or 
Ethiopia, and twenty years more in building it. 

• &, These pyramids were tombs, and there is still to he 
flBsn in the middle of the largest an empty sepulchre, cut 
oifct of Gsie entire stone, three feet deep, three broad, and a 
little ro^e than six feet long. Thus all this expense, and 
tmk o# so many thousand men, ended in procuring for a 
piiooe a little vault for his remains : which, perhsps, after 
Mf the populace would not, on account of his vices, suffer 
bin) to ocsenpy. Pliny calls these pyramids a foolish and 
useless ostentation of the wealth of the Egyptian kings,— 
^ Me^m pecunicB oiiosa ae siulta ottentaiio," They 
dilfeined much from the Romans, who sought to immortalise 
thesiSelTes by works, at once magnificent and of public 
ntiltty. 

6. The Labyrinth was still more surprisiBg than the 
pyramids. It was boilt near the lake Moeris, the same 
with Arsinoe. It was not so much a simple palace as a 
magnificent pile, composed of twelve palacesy regularly 
^bposed, having a communication with each other. Fifteen 
hundred rooms, interspersed with terraces, were ranged 
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Mrter.' Th^'Weffi™'' 

wise m smnercspe'ct^- w 

vfsUthcimeriordf thisU ; 

the flange ptecautibQ' as Ai '. 

ia^the Minotauf in the Ibujiiiiui ui wicic. ' 

7. The Zaie Moeris has been deemed tf 
ful'pf all the Egyptian structures. King W 
the irregularities of the Nile, caused that 
seven or eight leagues in circumference. 
communicfttion with theNile, by a greatcai 
in length and fifty in breadth. When tl: 
high the sluices were opened to draw off 
when the inundation was low the lake si 
ficiency. The inundations of the Nile ar 
great rains which fall in Ethiopia, from t 
flows. It begins to flow in Egypt at the s 

that is about the end of June, and continues rising till the 
eqd of September, and then decreases gradu»Uy 4»ff»ft \^^ 
montbt of October and November; afkr whiob it:rqtwDfti 
within its channel. ,,. ,„'i, 0,0,^ 

8. The overflowing of the Nile was always attapdft^yig^ 
ai^iunuBual joy through ail Egypt, as the aouHe'f>f-,ti^^i(T 
h^piftesB. The Egyptians generally sow in Qcffl^;»(4j, 
November as the waters subside, and their har^e^t^^^jwi' 
Muxhand Apfil. ■ ..-:.,-,ft ,,5 

^Lovitr Eg^pt in shape resembles a triangle, ar.th^G^^^. 
letter & Delta. This part is the best cultivated^tbetjnn(«, 
fruil/nl, and the richest in Egypt. Its chiefs ciUcV3(!lsrVw 
attiiently) were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, S^^f^/^^f^^^ 
Canopus, Peluaium, &c.; and in later times, JtlezmdCHtot 
Nifjdpolis, &c. It was in the country of Tai^i^jt^at.^^j, 
lira^iles dwelt. .. ,. /./jiinvgS 

d. There was at Sais a temple dedicated, td.iMufsnfye^ 
BDppos«d:tobe the same as Isia. Heliopolis, orVthe. Gl^rifSf 
thfi Sun, vaseo called from a magnificent tesipje,de4i^^H 
toiih ill WM ia Heliopolis that an ox, under iV r^^^ffji^lr 
Mnwiii ,was'iw»rshipped as a ;god., Gainb3Mf(,nfei">«i»fi- 
Persia, exercised his sacrilegioua r4ge<u)i(his.cMyi|t^ffVi^t 
the tenpTes^idefflQlishipg tlMpatac^s) a(id destroying the 
most precious monuments of antiquity. 



■j^mei. wd mRde .(Iie^pfe),?p& mi^t^?, of 

piji.^S^w in .the lra4^,iitlo the .l^mgi^ra, 

^,.tiie..Cf;tj of, the, gteatest,.,tt^,e,4pi'Uie 

»y *a8 d'scoferei l» India, by ihe C^pe.of 

For tjie< cdnveaieDce of trade, .there wa^ 

BDclrla^ ia the isle of Pharos, a toW^ whicb 

At llie top of ihi* tower wa»a fite 

lilcd by Digbt Dear those da b^ous 

-chitect Sostratus built it by order of 

It was reckoned one of the seven 

In Alexandria the arts and iciences 

vated. In that stately edifice called 

\,i usually met, and were luaintaiaed 

, The famous library, which was 

J by Ptolemy Philadelphus and the 

, at last contained 
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''Il BgV^ Was considered by the ancients as th'e tndil 
rnft^li^d ^hbol for wisdom and politics, and the solircS' 
from whence most arts and sciences were derived. Gteeot 
wfliiW' sensible of this, that its most illustrious men, u 
BfidSr; Pythagoras and Plato; its legislators, tyourgus,' 
ato'S}4tJ& end many others, visited Egypt to <»>inpIeW. 
llAf^btiidi^. 

3. Among the peculiar customs of Egypt, tbtre'wai- 
orii£'%y which no man was permitted to borroW mOMy 
irfffiMt pawning to the creditor the body of his i^tbM^ 
wfil^h e4ery Egyptian embalmed with great care, and kept 
T8«tMiitian^ in his house, and therefore might be ewily 
natke^.' '^hePnests in Egypt held the second rank to 
kit(^.' iThey' had great privileges and revenues. The 
Egyptians pretend to have been the first institutorg of 
feAiVars and processions in honour of the gods. Difitrent 
antmiSa ' were sacrificed in different countries or districU: 
but th^re WB9 one common and general ceremony in all 
aacrifr^M,' Vi^. the laving of hands upon the head of the 
victiiH',' and praying the gods to divert to it all the ckfwn* 
itieS'Which (night threaten Egypt. 

3. It is to Egypt that Pythagoras owes bis favourite 
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doctrine of fchrMel«ni)>fljclMi6i^ ortn^nrngrfttiDiiiof^safalB* 
Never were any |ie«^le mom stifiehiritioltlf' tban'- (!ll<»<^ 
Egyptaim^: the^ kad a ^eat numiber of godd' ta ^^Mfrmsft 
ordeis «nd degfeea; «mon^ whom two, *Oft9U8 abdxIviB^* 
wefe i^nerailly adotred. Tbeee were thdii^;liti to ' >be tii€P 
sua and moon ; indeed the worship of ibete b6di8A)giNtt< 
riae t(r idolatry. Besides these, the Egyptians worsb^>pcMl 
numerofis beasts; as the ox, the dog, tbe'woU^, tb6>baw>k«' 
the crocodile, the ibis, the cat, &c. Of at> tbeisevtbe^l^vll 
Apia, calied JEpaphus by the Greeks, was tibe most; ^mnmi%^ 
Uagaificent temples were erected to bim, extraeniinaij' 
honmrs were paid to him white be lived, and still gfea a er 
at bis death. Egypt then went into a general motirniap^' 
and bis obsequies were soienmized with ineredMe fiOBOpv" 

4. It is evident that the golden calf set vp bythe- 
Israelites was owing to their abode in Egypt, aad in imtta*^* 
tkm of the god Apis. The Egyptians carried tbdr folly ' 
to sticb an excess as to ascribe a divinity to poise, and' 
roots of the gardens. It is astonishing to see a natkniy 
boasting of its superiority in wisdom, thus blindly aban^ 
donin^ itself to the most gross and ridiculous superstitions • 
1" o read of animals, and vile insects honoured with religi*- 
bus worship, placed in temples, maintained with great care 
and at an extravagant expense ; to read that those who 
murdered them were punished with death ; and that these 
anhnals were embalmed, and solemnly deposited in tombs, 
to read that even leeks and onions were acknowledged as', 
deities, are excesses, which we, at this distance can scarcely 
believe, and yet they have the evidence of all antiquity.' 

6. The reasons given for the worship of these anin^ak^' 
are Jirst from fabulous history,' It is pretended that the' 
gods, in a rebellion made against them by men, iled ipto 
Egypt, and there concealed themselves under the form of 
different animals; and that this gave birth to the worship, 
afterwards paid to them. The second is taken from the-' 
benefit which these animals procure to mankind ; oxen by 
their labour, sheep by their wool, &c. Philosophers) not 
satisfied with these reasons, have supposed a ihird, and. 
that it was not offered to the animals themselves, hut to 
the gods of whom they are symbols. But could that be 
called a raising of the divine attributes, to direct the Wotv 
shipper to seek for their image in beasts of the most vile 
and contemptible kinds? Bot these philosophers them- 
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icHes wereiMktiihm]rs^rift tD4iiceiMtteML«eaable behsfs 
to Ibcir iitvisihle wnthflpt^H^tlve toripdireteil us^ tbat ^ wliiife 
tbcy .pitcifessedi th^mselvies wise they fattcaraua fiooAs^ for 
baatklgi/dvuB^d 'tliej^ktcj of tbe ncorruptiMft God, iata 
aoi<ivsge^ vuide Jikevnlo cormfitzble nnin, aiidto birds, 
ioprfipGitd (beasts^ and creeping: ihiegs.** 

(f^v.-.^nour raentioit of the p3rr8imdB, we bave alrcud^ 
^bimidy wUb whflkt Dut^ificenoe i^epttMures w«re boite in 
]^}|rp(:!foC'b4S9idtes tbeir bciiue: erected as roonumeDts feo 
tbeimaoKity o£ l&e great pcincea tbey were considered as 
Ibe.mbiiekni where the body was to remain for a hou§ 
aWbcMstOAof ages. Bodies were embalmed three difiefcnt 
wms^ Tbe most costly were bestowed on persons of distiii-* 
gul^bed rank. Many hands were employed in tbe ceremony* 
— <»Afteff cnptymg the body of the iBtCBtiaes, H was filled 
with peFfames and odoriferoaa drags, myrrh, cionamon^ 
wmd, all sorts of apices^ Tbe body was afterwards swathed 
in Jawa .fiUeU, glued together with a tbio gum, and then 
crusted over with the most exquisite perfumes. These 
embalmed bodies are u^iat we caM mummies, brought 
from Egypt) and are to be seen in the cabinets of the 
curious. We find that part of these ceremonies were per- 
formed tit tbe funeral honours done to Joseph in Egypt. 

' '7. Tbe profession of arms was in great repute amon^ 
th9^ Egyptians. Four handred thousand soldiers, aH natirea 
of' Egyptf were kept in continual pay, and trained up lo 
tbe. emctest disciplirte. Still they were not what itt 
gacieffally termed a warlike people, ^ypt loved peace, 
and soMiers were mamtained chiefly for security. Tbe 
E^gypttans extended their reputation more by cokmizing 
tiM by ooQ^foest, still Egypt has gi?en btrtb to illustrioua 
twqa^Ton, which will be dul? noticed. 

t^. The ^rst libraries were in Egypt, and the titles they 
^apve inspired numbers to enter them, and penetrate mto 
their secrets. The Egyptians were among* tbe first to 
observe the course of the planets, and these observationi 
led them lo regnlate the year, by tbe coorae of the sun, iata 
365 daya 6 bours. The OT«rflowing of the Nile led to « 
knowledge of geometry, for the- admeasaremeat, and ad« 
JQsinng' the property of tbe lands^ What has been o^ 
serTed is sofficieat to shew the perfection to which arcki^ 
teelmre, aeolpture, paafting, 4i^.« bad arrived m Egypt. 
Of mosic they entertained Imt a mean opinion, eonsidefr<^ 
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to enervate th^.inmd. ,, ,. ^ ,, ...^ , .| j^,,, ,^^^:> 
9. There' were some plants, peciMiar^to^r^f^ev^p/^fl^f 
Papyrus, is % plwt ftpm the jroqt of, wbjiiflivfljj^p^^fiit a 
great many triangular stalks to. the heightj.^^r^iir f^r^|;y 
cubits. Ine ancients wrote at first upon palm le§^^^ 
next on the inside of the bark of tre^s.^ , aftejwjajrj^* i^a 
tables covered with wax ; on which the. c^ra^^W^^lffftll^ 
impressed with an instrument called Stylus 9. i^dLjcf-jj^iif^^ 
Ht one end to write with and flat at the other to ffl^^f^jf 
needful, what had been written. At last t|ie^|i^e^^ 
paper was introduced, and this was made of thebaf^f^f 
Papyrus, divided into thin flakes or lea ves« V . . .tyi.fg 
But the great and matchless wealth of Egypt airps(e!p*^om 
its corn, of which we read so early as the days of jFosf^pM 
administration. In later ages it was the resource. aii4^^§>^ 
n^ost certain granary of Rome and Constantinople* . ,^. ) 

SECTION 3. 

OF THE KINGS OF EGYPT. •' ^ 

1. No part of ancient history is more obscure^ or uncejr*- 
tain than that of the first kings of Egypt. This ProocI 
nation thought it glorious to lose itself in an abyss or Vnfil- 
nife ages. According to its own historians, first 'fj^A^ 
and afterwards demi-gods, or heroes, governed succes- 
sively through a series of many thousand years; butiiie 
absurdity of this fabulous claim may be easily discpveMd. 
The most effectual way to reconcile such contradictions 
is to suppose, with almost all modern writers, upon thjs 
subject, that the kings of the different dynasties, dicfnot 
reign successively but many of them at the sam^ t(me, 
and in different countries of Egypt. There were foujr 
principal dynasties ; that of Thebes, of Thin, of Memph»L 
and of Tanis. ' T - 

2. The ancient history of Egypt comprehends 2fl5^ 
years, and is divided into three periods. The.Jirst begjo's 
with the establishment of the Egyptian monarchy, by Menef 
or Misraim, the son of Cham (or Ham), in the year of tbe 
world 1816, and ends with the destruction of the moo- 
archy by Cambyses, king of Persia, in the year of the 
world 3479. ThisjfSrsi period contains 1663 years. 
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Oftdaa tiiAhrfi ^irteAtfed t() thft aea^h iF AJekaiiaer the 
Clreat. which happened in the v£ar "3681, Hd(] con- 

SK»JEftt^;rtclo9eaW years;' '." ■ ' ■' " ^ - ■ 

* ^He^VRiwy^Htid cbmtaences -viith flie ?'to1eraies, snd 

e^S^^HtJ 'Cleopatra i'n 3974, and indtliles a sbace ot"293 

""J; Itf^tf ^3.— ^Historians are unanimonsly agreed tbat 
Mffe'A^H*afe the first king of Egypt ; and it is supposed, not 
.'JrHh^^ f^nndatioD, that he is llie same with Mizraim, the 
ilotr df Ham. Ham was the second son of Noah, and after 
j9ie',"d^spersion fiom the tower of Babel he returned to 
Af^ftJa and it was doubtless he wtio was afterwards wor- 
■bipped as a god, under the name of Jupiter .Ammoa, 
fHili had four sons, Chus, Misraim, Phut, and Canaan, 
Ch^s settled in Ethiopia, Misraim in Egypt Phut pos. 
^^Ssed that part of Africa that lies westward of Egypt; and 
Canaan'of the conntry which has since borne his name. 
Mencs, or Misraim, was the instructor in the worship of 
the gods, and in the ceremonies of the sacrifices. 

4. BusiRis some ages after him built the famous city 
e it the seat of empire. ThiS'prince 
led with Busiris, so infamous fpr hi* 
.*, according to Diodoras, raised tjianj^ 
one of which was adorned with sculp- 
if exquisite beauty, representing his 
le Bactrians, a people of Asia, with 
Kot far from hence was seen a mag- 
ildest mentioned in history ; and near 
;senling all the Egyptian gods. Hl5 
ed an uncommon magDiticence. U 
h a circle of gold, a cubit la breadth, 
rciimference; each of which showed 
of the sun, moon, and the rest. of the 

of the successors 
!mphis near the p( 
>3 mto separate bra] 
usiy situated, and 
;ey of the Nile, am 
v'as afterwards chos 
yptian kings.. It If 
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iiiBt iioaoitr iffl it ita^ rivdUed by AkttatMbiiu' ^Whetis 
made tiie faattiDii^ latkie to wliieb fae^gtififr tiis^ntftei*. ' ' ^^ *^^ 
• & fi^pt httck loB^ feeett go^rbed kfj its tMft«« prnl^ti, 
when strangers, called shei^rd kings, ffomAli^^ ^ 
PiMBnieia, InTtrdedandteiaedagreat ptft of Lo^iter'E^^, 
A. M. 19120, bat Upper Egypt vemaiB^d utycooqa^eJ-; 
and the kingdom of Thebes existed till th^ re^<*tf 
SesDslm. Theee fopeign prkices govemed abOf&l 260 
yetas* Under one of those pirinoes, called Pk^adh ki 
Scripture, AbraluiBi arriTed tkere with his wife Satak,* 
A. M, 20^, who was exposed to great hazard on account 
of her beauty* Thetmo^is or Amous, A. M. 2^179, Ittvia^ 
expelled the shef^erd kings, reigned in Lower Eg^^pC 
Xiong after his reign Joseph was brought a -slst^ i&to 
Egypt hy some Ishmaelitish merchants, A. M. SU96, vtS9. 
A. M. 2398 Jacob went with his whole family attd setti^ 
there.t 

Mmmeaes Mkannm, according to Aithbishop Osher^ vnn 
the name of the king who is called Pkart»h m Scriptttie. 
He oppressed the Israelites m a most grievovs fBawlMer. 
This kittg had two sons, Amenophis and 3imris. Aitse- 
soph 18, the eldest, succeeded him A. M. 2494. He ^vas 
the Pharaoh, under whose reign the Israelites depaftdd 
out of Egypt, and who was drowned ta his passage threttgti 
the Red Bea. 

6. According to Usher, Ameiu>phis left two sons, <mt 
calied Setoithis or SesostriSf and the other Armetis, Hie 
Greeks call him BeluSi and his two sons Egyptms and 
Danaus. Sesostris was not only one of the most powerful 
kings of Egypt, but one of the greatest conquerors that 
antiquity boasts of. i£lian remarks that Sesostris wss 
taught by Mercury, who instructed him in politics aiid 

• Genesis 12. 10. 20. 

t Exod. 1. 8. Father Fouznemine makes Sesotfru, of wbosi we 
shall soon speak, the Pharaoh who raised the persecution ageiuit the 
Israelites, and who employed only foreigners on bis Egyptian works ; 
iand, if so, we mav place the memorahle event of the passage over the 
Red Sea under his son Pheron, and the characteristic impiety ascribed 
to him by Herodotus strengthens ^he probsd)ility. 

Diodorus, speaking of the Red Sea, says, a tradition hae been 
transmitted through the whole nation, from father to aon, for man^ 
ages, that once an extraordinary ebb dried up the sea so that its 
bottom was seen ; and that soon after a violent flow brought back the 
WBters to their fonaer channel. It is evident that tlie mfiraeilkMa 
passage of Moses and the Israelites must be here referred to. 
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4be ^t 9I gK^Kerqmeftt^ i Iliia Mfsteary isihomhom tfe 
.Greeks c|jl . TmM^ri£l«f, i. e« thiica Jgwat* S^yp^ hk 
Vk^i^ ccH^^ryi^ow^ to him ^h9 UKfeotion^r iflipfoveaaeat 
sqI aloMSt ^very ar^* Sie^estm foughl snee^afaiUyy fint 
agatDpt Ajbe Arabiant* and th«n agaiost the Iili^y«nay 
^A. M. 2^.13. He formed 00 le^s a design than the con* 
•^nest of the world. But hefoie he left hb klngdon, he 
provided for its domestic security. He began hia eipe* 
ditioa by invading Ethiofva, aod making tbem tributary 
by an amiaal remittance of ebony, ivory, and gold. .He 
'i^est overran Asia, and pierced farther into India than 
Hercules or Bacchus, and, in after times, than Alexander 
liios^f bad ever done, for he subdued the country beyond 
i.lhe Gaages, and advanced as far as the ocean. The 
Scythians, as far as the river Tanais, Armenia, and Cap- 
^padocisy were conqaered. He left a colony in the ancient 
city of Colchis, situated east of the Black sea ; where the 
»SgYptian customs and manners have been ever since re- 
tained. Herodotas saw in Asia Minor, from one sea to 
another, monuments o( his victories. In several countries 
we read, engraven on pillars, the following inscription : 
•* Sesostris, King ef Kings, subdued this country by the 
ipower of his arms.'' Such pillars were found even in 
Thrace ; and his empire extended from the Ganges to the 
Danube. But he never attempted to preserve nis acqui- 
aitions; and after having made wild havock, up and down 
4]i^ world, for nine years, he confined himself almost 
"Within the limits of Egypt« and a few neighbouring; 
'Piovinces. 

He returned, therefore, laden with the spoils of the 
vanquished nations, dragging after him a numberless mul- 
titude oi captives, and coveted with the falsely-acquired 
glory of invading provinces in a hostile way, and being the 
wilful cause of innumerable calamities. His officers and 
'soldiers, indeed, he rewarded with a truly royal magnifi- 
ceence, in proportion to their rank and merit. With regard 
to himself, he enjoyed his repose in raising works that 
might contribute more to the enriching of Egypt than the 
immortalizing of his name. An hundred fa^nous temples, 
raised as monuments of gratitude to the tutelary gods of 
'all the cities, were the first testimonies of his victories. He 
made it his glory to employ only captives on these monu- 
ments of his conquests. Sesostris might have been con- 
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sidered as one of the most iHnstrious heroes of antiquity, 
had not the lustre of his actions been tarnished with a 
fondness of his own grandeur. When he went to the 
temple, or entered his capital, he caused the conquered 
princes, four a breast, to be harnessed to his car. Being 
grown blind in his old age, he dispatched himself, aft^ • 
reign of thirty-three years, and left his kingdom infiniccly 
rich* 

SECTION 4. 

1. About the era in question, the Egyptians teUleil 
themselves in divers parts of the earth. The coIobj which 
Cecrops led out of Egypt, built twelve cities, or rather 
towns, of which he composed the kingdom of Athens^ 
A. M. 2448. Danaus, the brother of Sesostris, retired to 
Peloponnesus, A. M. 2530, and seized upon the kingdom 
of Argos, which had been founded 400 years before by 
Inachus. Busiris, A. M. 2533, brother of Amenophis, 
was infanQOus among the ancients for his cruelties. About 
the same time, A. M. 2549, Cadmus brought from Syria or 
Phoenicia, into Greece, the invention of letters. Only 
sixteen letters are ascribed to Cadmus, eight others being 
added afterwards. 

2. Pheron, a. M., 2547, succeeded Sesostris in his 
kingdom — but not in his conquests. In A. M. 2600, suc- 
ceeded Proteus. He was of Memphis, where his temple 
was still standing in the time of Herodotus. The temple 
was dedicated to Venus, the stranger; and it is conjec- 
tured that this Venus was Helen : for, in the reign of this 
monarch, Paris, the Trojan, returning home with Helen, 
whom he had stolen, was driven by a storm into the 
mouth of the Nile, and from thence conducted to Proteus 
at Memphis, who reproached him with his perfidy and 
guilt. He detained Helen, with all her riches, and ordered 
Paris to quit his kingdom in three days. The king's order 
was obeyed, and Paris pursued his voyage. The tea 
years' siege of Troy and its fall was the consequence. 
Menelaus, on his return from Troy, called at the court of 
king Proteus, who restored him Helen with all her 
treasures. 

3. Rhampsinitus is said to have been richer than any 
of his predecessors-— CAeo;)s and Cephrenus^ brothers 
seemed to strive which should distinguish himself moat 
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by.iaipiet]!;..ta the gods ftnd barlMUOiis inb^uuianity to man. 
My^rmut waa the sod of Cbeops, but df a character 
pQpoaite to that of his father. He again opened the 
,t^iQplea of the gods, restored the sacrifices* and made bi» 
.^ubjfcts eojoy the blessings of an equitable administra^ 
AioUi sa that %ypt resounded with his praises* A:fychi9 
enacted the law relating to loans, which forbade ]i son t^ 
Dorrow money without giving the dead body of his father^ 
by way of security. 

4. If we suppose the six preceding reigns to have coir* 
tinued 170 years (for the duration of some are Aot fixed 
4>y Heiocbttts) there will remain an interval of nearly dOd 
TycBW, to the reign of Sabacus, the Ethiopian. In tkis 
Jaeerval may be placed a few circumstances related in holjr 
Sdipivn. Pharaoh, A. M, 2991, gave his daughter hk 
muiriiage to Solomon, king of Israel. After him reigned 
^meh' or S^ishak, otherwise called Sasonchis, It w«a 
ten' hm, A. M. 3026, that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the 
HTfOth of Solomon. He abode in Egypt till Solomoi/» 
4eatfa ; and then returning, he put himself at the bead of 
ihe ten.tribes, over whom he declared himself king. 
. '5w This Sosach, in the fifth year of the reign of Behp^ 
hoamy marched against Jerusalem and plundered its tie** 
sdree. Zera^^ king of Ethiopia, and doubtless of- Egfypi 
«lie„made war upon Asa, king of Judab, A. M. 30d9^ 
Asamarehed against him in full reliance on the Ood whom 
b^ served, <' Lord," said he, ^' it is nothing for thee lo 
help, whether with many, or with them that have im>' 
power. Help us, O God, for we rest on thee, and in tby 
name we go against this multitude,'' &c. The prayer- ot 
faith was heaid, God struck the Ethiopians with terror; 
they fled, and '^ were destroyed before the Lord and before 
bis host"* Anysis was blind, and under his reign Saha^ 
cku9y king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by an oracle^ 
entered Egypt with a numerous army, and possessed hin>» 
self of the throne. He reigned fifty years, with great 
clemency and justice. Sethon reigned fourteen years. 
He is the same with Sevechus^ the son of Sabachon, or 
Saul, 

6. Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian priests com* 
puted 341 generations of men, which make 11,340 years^. 

• 2Chroii.l4— 9— 13, 
D 
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allowmg three geDsrations to 100 years. Sach was tb6 
folly of the Egyptians, to lose themselves in a remote 
antiquity, to which no other people pretended. Thraca^ 
A. M. 3199, joined Sethon with an Ethiopian army, to 
relieve Jerusalem. He succeeded Sethon^ and was the 
last Ethiopian king who reigned in Egypt. After his 
death, the Egyptians, not being able to agree about the 
succession, were two years in a state of anarchy. At last, 
twelve of the principal noblemen, conspiring together^ 
seized the kingdom, and divided it into so many parts. 

7. PsAMMETicHus, A. M. 3334, was one of the twelve 
— and he, by the aid of some Grecian soldiers, Carians 
and lonians, that had been cast upon Egypt by a storm, 
defeated the eleven kings, and remained sole possessor of 
Egypt. As soon as he was settled on the throne he 
engaged in a war against the king of Assyria, to settle the 
limits of the two empires. Psammetichus died in the 24th 
year of Josias, king of Judab, and was succeeded by his 
son Neckao, A. M. 3388. 

8. Nechao is often called in Scripture Pharaoh-Necho. 
He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea by a canaL 
.They are separated by the distance of at least 118 English 
miles. After 120,000 workmen had lost their lives in 
this attempt, Nechao was obliged to desist. The oracle 
having been consulted answered that it would open a pas* 
sage to the barbarians to invade Egypt. He was more 
successful in another enterprise. Skilful Phoenician 
mariners, whom he had taken into his service, having 
sailed out of the Red ls»ea to discover the coasts of Africa, 
went successfully round them ; and the third year after 
their setting out, returned to Egypt, through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. This was an extraordinary voyage, in an age 
when the compass was not known. It was made twenty- 
one centuries before Vasco de Gama^ a Portuguese, dis- 
covered a way to India by the Cape of Good HopCi in 
A. D. 1497. 

SECTION 5. 

1. The Babylonians and Medes having destroyed Ni- 
neveh, and with it the empire of the Assyrians, Nechao 
became alarmed, and advanced to the head of the 
Euphrates, with a powerful force, in order to check their 
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progress. Josiafa, king of Jvdafa^ ao famous for fais piety* 
observing, that he took his route thcoogb Judsea, resolved to 
oppose ' his passage, io which lie was not only overthrown 
by him, but pcceived a wound* of which he died on his 
retora to Jerusalem.* Necfaao dontiaved his march 
towards ^e Euphrates; defeated the Babylootans; took 
the cily of Carchemish, and returned to Egypt. Being 
informed in his march homeward that Jehoahaz bad caused 
himself to be proclaimed king of Jerusalem, without first 
asking his consent, be sent him prisoner to Egypt, where 
he died ; Nechao gave the sceptre to Eliakim (called by 
him Jehoiakim) another of Josiah's sons : and imposed an 
annual tribute on the land, of an hundred talents of silver^ 
and one talent of gold. 

2. Nabopolassek, king of Babylon, perceiving his years 
and infirmities increase, associated his son, NabuchodO'^ 
nosor, or Nebuchadnezzar, with him in the empire. This 
young prince vanquished the army of Nechao, near the river 
Euphrates ; and reduced the revolted provinces to their alle* 
giance, as Jeremiah had foretold. Nechao dying after a reign 
of sixteen years, left the kingdom to his son PsammiSf A. M. 
3404. The reign of Psammis was but six years. He was 
succeeded by Apries^ who, in Scripture, is called Pharaoh 
Sopkrah, A. M. 3410, and reigned 25 years. During the 
first years of his reign, he was victorious at Cyprus and 
at Sidon ; and made himself master of all Pheenicia and 
Palestine. Such a rapid success so elated his heart, that 
he boasted it was not in the power of the gods themselves 
to dethrone him. But the true God, offended at such 
presumption, expressed his mind to Ezekiel as follows :~* 
** Son of man, set thy face against Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, and prophesy. Thus saith the Lord God, behold, 
I am against thee, Pharaoh, the great dragon that lyeth 
in the midst of his rivers; which hath said ' my river is 
mine own, and I have made it for myself;' but I will put 
hooks in thy jaws," &c. These and other predictions 
were fully verified in the calamities with which Egypt was 
soon to be overwhelmed. 

3. The king of Babylon taking advantage of the intes* 
tine divisions, which the rebellion of Amasis had occa* 
stoned in that kingdom, marched thither at the head of 

• 2 KingB, 23, 29--30. 2 Chnm. 35—20—25. 

d2 
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bis army. He subdued Egypt from Migdol to Magdol, 
and made so horrible a devastation wherever he came, 
that the damage could not be repaired in forty years. 
Nebuchadnezzar having loaded his army with spoils, and 
<x>nquered the whole kingdom, left Amasis as his viceroy, 
and returned to Babylon. Apries (Pharaoh Hophrah) 
hired an army to oppose Amasis, but being overcome he 
was carried to Sais, and strangled in his own palace. 

The prophet had foretold that, during forty years, the 
Egyptians should be visited with great calamities, and 
then there should be no more prfnces of the land of Egypt. 
The event was verified, for at the termination of that 
period the Persians possessed themselves of Egypt, and 
it was made a province of the Persian empire, and has 
been governed ever since by foreigners. For since the 
ruin of the Persian monarchy, it has been subject success- 
ively to the Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, the 
Mamelukes; and lastly, to the Turks, who possess it to 
this day. 

4. After the death of Apries, Amasis became peaceable 
possessor of Egypt, and reigned forty years over it, he 
was, according to Plato, a native of the city of Sais. He 
built many magnificent temples. Herodotus admired a 
chapel at Sais, formed of one single stone, twenty-one 
cubits* in front, fourteen in depth, and eight in length. 
It had been brought from Elephantina, and 2,000 men 
were employed three years in conveying it along the Nile. 
Amasis had a great esteem for the Greeks. He granted 
them large privileges, and permitted such of them as were 
desirous of settling in Egypt to live in the city of Nau- 
cratis, so famous for its harbour. He is the only kine who 
conquered the island of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 
Under his reign, Pythagoras came into Egypt, was initiated 
into the mysteries of the country, and instructed by the 
priests m whatever was most abstruse and important in 
iheir religion. It was here he imbibed his doctrine of the 
Jnetempsycnosis, or transmigration of souls 

- n*,;/"/.'r ^''P^f r '" ^i'''^!' py^s conquered so great 

rest of the provinces, and Xenophon declare, t\^U in t\l 
beginning of his Cyrop«dia. ProbabiraXr the JoSj 

• The cubit 18 nearly twenty-two inches. 
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years of desolation, which had been prophesied by the pro^ 
phet, were expired, Egypt, beginning gradually to recoTer 
itself, shook off the yoke, and recovered its liberty* Accord* 
ingly we find that Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, on his 
ascending the throne, carried his arms into Egypt. On his 
arrival there, Amasis was just dead, and was succeeded by 
bis son, Psammenitus, A. M. 3479. Cambyses, having 
gained a battle, pursued the enemy to Memphis, besieged 
and took the city. However he treated the king with 
clemency, and assigned him an honourable pension ; but 
being informed that he was secretly concerting measures to 
reascend the throne, he put him to death. Psammenitus 
reigned but six months, and all Egypt submitted to the 
victor. 

6. From this era the history of this nation will be 
blended with that of the Persians and Greeks, till the 
death of Alexander. At that period a new monarchy 
arose in Egypt, founded by Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
i¥hich continued till Cleopatrai or about three hundred 
years. 



CHAPTER III.— THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

SECTION I. 

FROM WHOM DESCENDED. 

1. The Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians^ 
not only for their origin, but also for their manners^ 
language, customs, laws, religion, and application to com- 
merce. They spake the same language as the Tyrians, 
and these the same as the Canaanites. If it were not the 
Hebrew, it was at least a language entirely derived from it^ 
for many of the characters were Hebrew. The word 
Pceni, from which Punic is derived, is the same with 
PhoDui, or Phoenicians, because they came originally from 
Phoenicia. This accounts for the strict union which 
always subsisted between the Phoenicians and the Cartba* 
ginians. 

2. When Cambyses had resolved to make war upon the 
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latter, the Phoenicians, who formed the chief strength of 
this fleet, told him plainly, that they could not serve 
him against their coantrymen ; and this declaration obliged 
that prince to lay aside his design. The Carthaginians 
were never forgetful of the country from whence they 
came, and to which they owed their origin. They sent 
regularly every year to Tyre a ship freighted with presents, 
as a quit rent paid to their ancient country : and its tute- 
lar gods had an annual sacri6ce offered to them by the 
Carthaginians, who considered them as their protectors* 
Thev sent thither the first fruits of their revenues, and a 
tithe of the spoils taken from their enemies, as offerings for 
Hercules, one of the principal gods of Tyre and Carthage; 
and when Alexander was besieging Tyre, the Tyrians sent 
away their wives and children to Carthage, where they 
were received and entertained with kindness and gene- 
rosity. 

3. It appears, from several passages in the history of 
Carthage, that its generals began and ended all their 
enterprises with the worship of the gods. Hamilcar, 
father of the great Hannibal, before he entered Spain, 
offered up a sacrifice to the gods; and his son, treading in 
his steps, before he left Spain and marched against 
Rome, went to Cadery, to pay the vows he had made to 
Hercules. This religious homage was not the ambition of 
particular persons only, but of the whole nation. Polybius 
has transmitted to us a treaty of peace concluded by 
Philip, son of Demetrius, king of Macedon, and the Car- 
thaginians, in which the respect add veneration of the 
latter for the deity, and their persuasion that the gods pre- 
side over human affairs, are strongly displayed. 

The Carthaginians had two deities to whom they paid 
particular worship. The first was, the goddess CalesHs, 
called also, Urania, or the moon, who was invoked in great 
calamities. This has been supposed to be the same deity 
whom Jeremiah* calls the queen of heaven, and who was 
held in so much reverence by the Jewish women, that they 
addressed their vows to her, burnt incense, poured out 
drink-off*erings, and made cakes for her with their own 
hands. 

4. The second deity adored by the Carthaginians, and 

• Jerenu Tth— 18, and 44th— 17— 25. 
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in whose faoDOurliaman sacrifices were offered, was Saium, 
known in Scripture by the name of Moloch* This worship 
passed from Tyre to Carthage. Philo quotes a passage 
from Sanchoniathon which shews that the kings of Tyre, ia 
great danger, used to sacrifice their sons, to appease the 
anger of the gods; and that one of them, by this action, 
procured himself divers honours, and was worshipped as a 
god, under the name of the planet Saturn. To this, doubt* 
less, was owing the fable of Saturn's devouring his own 
children. This custom prevailed long among the Phoeni- 
eians, and Canaanites ; from whom the Israelites borrowed 
it, though forbidden expressly by heaven. At first, chil-* 
dren were inhumanly burned, either in a fiery furnace, like 
those in the valley of Hinnon, so often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, or in a flaming statue of Saturn. Mothers made it a 
part of their religion to view the spectacle with dry eyes, 
fearing lest the victims being offered with an unbecoming 
grace, should anger the gods. 

5. The Carthaginians retained the barbarous custom of 
offering human sacrifices to their gods till the ruin of the 
city ; for sometime afterwards it was suspended from fear of 
tfaeir drawing upon themselves the indignation and arms of 
Darius, it appears from TertuUian's Apology, that the 
custom prevailed to the consulship of Tiberius, who hanged 
the sacrificing priests themselves on the trees which shaded 
the temple. 

"Religion,** says Plutarch, "is placed between two 
n)cks, equally dangerous to man, and injurious to the 
Deity — namely, impiety and superstition. The one, from 
an affectation of freethinking, believes nothing ; the other, 
from a blind weakness, believes all things. Impiety, to rid 
itself of a terror which galls it, denies the very existence 
of Deity, while superstition, to lull its fears, forges false 
gods." 

6. The government of Carthage was founded upon prin- 
ciples of consummate wisdom. Aristotle ranks this re- 
public among those held in the greatest esteem by the 
ancients^ He remarks, that from its foundation to his 
time (upwards of 500 years), no considerable sedition had 
disturbed the peace, nor any tyrant oppressed the liberty 
of Carthage. The government united tfhree different 
authorities ; these authorities were that of the two supreme* 
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laagistrates, called Suffetes* — that of the senate^ — and 
that of the people. Then, afterwards, the tribunal of One 
hundred, which had great influence in the republic. The 
ipower of the Suffetes was only annual, and their authority 
in Carthage answered to that of consuls at Rome. The 
senate was composed of persons venerable for age, ex- 
perience, birth, riches, or merit. When the votes were 
unanimous* the senate decided supremely, and there lay no 
appeal from it ; but when there was a division, the power 
of deciding devolved on the people, 

7. The Trade of Carthage was its predominant charac* 
teristic. The power, the conquests, the credit and glory 
of the Carthaginians, all flowed from their trade. Situated 
in the centre of the Mediterranean, and stretching their 
arms both eastward and westward, the extent of their 
oommerce embraced the known world. From Egypt they 
brought fine flax, paper, corn, and sails and cables for 
ships ; from the coasts of the Red Sea, spices, frank*- 
incense, perfumes, gold, pearls, and precious stones. From 
Tyre and Phoenicia, purple and scarlet, rich stufis, costly 
furniture, and divers curious and artificial works. From. 
tfie western world, for the commodities carried thither, they 
brought iron, tin, lead, and copper. They thus enriched 
themselves at the expense of all nations, and became for a 
iame lords of the sea. The most considerable personages of 
the city were not ashamed to trade. They made settlements 
on the coast of Spain, and, some time after, New Carthctge 
gave the Carthaginians an empire in that country almost 
oqual to that which they enjoyed in Africa. 

SECTION 2. 

1. The gold and silver mines found in Spain were to the 
Carthaginians an inexhaustible source of wealth, that 
enabled them to sustain such long wars against the 
Romans. Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, says, ** that in his 
time, upwards of 40,000 men were employed in the mines 
near Nova Carthago, and furnished the Romans every day 
-with 25,000 drachms, or 859/. 7s. 6d, Carthage must be 
considered not only as a commercial but also as a warlike 

* This word is derived from 5<)p%«tim, wliich, with the Hebrews and 
BluEnicians, signifies judges* 
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fepnblic. lU genius and the nature of its government led 
it to traffic, and the necessity for defending their colonies^ 
and the desire of extending the empire of commerce, led 
them to war. Their military power consisted in their 
alliances with kings, with tributary nations, and in mer* 
cenary soldiers purchased of neighbouring states. From. 
Numidia they drew a nimble, bold, impetuous, and in- 
defatigable cavalry ; from the Balearic Isles, the most 
expert slingers in the world ; from Spain, an invincible 
infantry : and from Greece itself, soldiers fit for all the 
various operations of war, 

2. In this manner the Carthaginians at once sent 
powerful forces, composed of soldiers which were the flower 
of all the armies in the universe, without depopulating 
either their fields or cities by new levies — without suspend- 
ing their manufactories — without interrupting their com- 
merce, or weakening their navy. They possessed them- 
selves, by venal blood, of provinces and kingdoms, and 
made other nations the instruments of their grandeur and 
glory. But as these forces were fortuitously brought toge- 
ther, they did not adhere by any natural, intimate, or neces- 
sary tie. Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being 
sustained only by foreign supports, was shaken to the foun- 
dation when they were once taken away ; and the rebelliong 
which harassed Carthage in its later years, ought to have 
taught the citizens, that no miseries are comparable to 
those of a government which is supported by foreigners ; 
since neither zeal, security, nor obedience can be expected 
from them. This was not the case with the republic of 
Rome. As the Romans had neither trade nor money, 
they were not able to hire forces ; but, then, as their re- 
sources were within themselves, they had a surer depend- 
ence in extreme emergencies than the Carthaginians. 

3. With respect to the glory which results from study 
and knowledge, Carthage was not entirely deficient. The 
sending Massinissa, son of a powerful king, thither for 
education, gives us room to believe that the state was pro- 
vided with an excellent school. The great Hannibal was 
not unacquainted with polite literature. Mago, another 
celebrated general, did as much honour to Carthage by his 
pen as by his victories. He wrote twenty-eight volumes 
upon husbandry, which the Roman Senate held in such 
esteem, that, after the taking of Carthage, they gave 

D 5 
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orders to have these books translated into Latin ; and th^re 
is still extant a Greek version of a treatise, drawn up by 
Hanno, in the Punic tongue, relating to the voyage he 
made with a considerable fleet round Africa. 

4. Among the writers who have adorned Africa^ the 
celebrated Terence may be placed at their head. But 
though Carthage was the place of his birth, he received his 
education in Rome, where he acquired that purity of style, 
that delicacy and elegance, which have gained him the 
admiration of all succeeding ages. During the Punic 
wars he was sold a slave to Terentius Lucanus, a Roman 
Senator, who, after giving him an excellent education^ 
gave him his liberty, and called him, as was then the 
custom, by his own name. Notwithstanding what has 
been said of the learned men of Carthage, there has been 
a great scarcity of them — scarcely furnishing three or four 
writers in upwards of 700 years. Eloquence, Poetry, and 
History seem to have been little known among them. 

5. In Carthage, the study and knowledge of youth were, 
for the most part, confined to writing,arithmetic, book-keep- 
ing, and what related to traffic. Accordingly, there was 
seldom seen among them that elegance of behaviour, and 
those sentiments of honour, which are generally the fruits of 
a liberal education in all civilized nations. Hence it was, 
that the merit of the greatest men of Carthage was sullied 
by great failings, low vices, and cruel passions. Cicero 
says, '* the qualities of the Carthaginians are craft, skill, 
industry, and cunning (^caUiditas)" Craft and cunning 
lead naturally to lying, hypocrisy, and breach of faith, and 
this was so notorious, that to signify any remarkable dis- 
honesty, it was usual to call it Punic honour ; and a 
knavish, deceitful mind was emphatically called Pumiaunt 
ingenium^ a Carthaginian mind. 

6. The history of the Carthaginians from the founda- 
tion of Carthage to its ruin included about 700 years, 
and may be divided into two parts — the first extends 
to the first Punic war — the second to the destruction of 
the state. Carthage in Africa, was a colony from Tyre, 
the most renowned city for commerce in the world. Tyre 
had long before transplanted another colony into that 
country, which built Utica, made famous by the deaih of 
the second Cato, who for this reason is jjjenerally called 
Cato Uticensis, The foundation of this city may be fixed 
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about the year of the world 3158, when Joash was kin^ 
of Judah ; 79 years before the building of Rome, and 
846 before the birth of Christ. 

7. It is ascribed to Elisa, a Tyrian princess, better known 
by the name of Dido. Ithobal or Ethbaa) king of Tyre, 
and father of the noted Jezebel, was her great grand- 
father. She married her near relation, Acerbas, called 
also Sicharbas and Sichseus, an extremely rich prince, 
and Pygmalion king of Tyre was her brother. This 
prince having put Sichseus to death, that he might possess 
his immense treasures. Dido eluded the cruel avarice of 
her brother by withdrawing secretly, with all her dead 
husband's possessions. She landed on the coast of Africa, 
in the gulf where Utica stood*, and there settled with her 
followers, after having purchased some lands from the' 
inhabitants of the country. Dido, welcomed by the natives 
of the country, was induced to build her city which she 
named Carthada, or Cathagef, a name that in the Phoeni- 
cian or Hebrew tongue signifies ** new city"J. It is said 
that while the foundations were digging, a horse's head 
was found, which was thought to be a good omen; and a 
presage of the future warlike genius of the people. 

8. The dominions of Cathage were not long confined to 
Africa. The inhabitants extended their conquests into 
Europe, by invading Sardinia, seizing a great part of 
Sicily, reducing almost all Spain, and having sent powerful 
colonies every where they enjoyed the empire of the seas 
for more than 600 years ; and formed a state which was 
able to dispute preeminence with the greatest empires of 
the world, by their wealth, their commerce, their numer- 
ous armies, their formidable fleets, and above all by the 
courage and abilities of their captains. The first wars of 
the Carthaginians were an ineffectual attempt to free 
themselves from the annual tribute which they engaged 
to pay the Africans for the land. They next carried their 

* Distant about fifteen miles from wbere Tunis now stands. 

t Kartha Hadatb. 

t There is a tale, tbougb generally exploded by the learned, that 
Dido put a trick upon the natives, by the purchase of so much land 
as an Ox's hide would encompass. She then cut the hide into the 
smallest thongs, and with them encompassed a large tract of ground, 
on which she built a citadel called Bjrsa, from the hide. 
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•nns against the Moors and Numidians, and won con-* 
quests from both, — this enabled them to shake off the 
tribute and also to possess themselves of a considerable 
|Mrt of Africa. About this time there arose a dispute 
between Carthage and Cyrene, on account of their re« 

rtive limits. Gyrene was a powerful city, situated on 
Mediterranean, towards the greater Syrtis, and bad 
been built by Battus the Lacedaemonian, 

9. It was agreed on each side that two young men 
«hould set out at the same time from each city ; and that 
the place of their meeting should be the common boundary 
of both states. The two Carthaginians (who were brothers 
named Philseni) made the most haste, and their antago- 
nists pretending that foul play had been used, and that 
these brothers had set out before the time appointed, 
refused to abide by the appointment ; unless the two 
brothers, to remove all suspicion of unfair dealing, would 
consent to be buried alive in the place where they had 
met. They acquiesced with the proposal ; and the Car- 
thaginians erected on that spot two altars to their memories, 
and paid them divine honours in their city ; and from that 
time, the place was called "Arse Philcenorum." "The 
altars of the Phileeni," and served as the boundary of the 
-Carthaginian empire. 

SECTION 3. 

I. The island of Sardinia, during their wars, supplied 
the Carthaginians with abundance of provisions. The 
chief town of the southern and most fertile part was Caralis 
^or Calaris) now Cagliari. On the arrival of the Cartha-* 
ginians, the natives withdrew to their almost inaccessible 
mountains, from whence the enemy could not dislodge them* 
The people of the Baleares, now called Majorca and Mi* 
norca, were accustomed from their infancy to handle the 
sling, and they furnished the Carthaginians with the most 
expert slingers in the world ; and were of great service to 
them in their battles and sieges. They flung large stones 
above a pound weight, and it is said, that they could throw 
leaden bullets with so much violence, that they would 
pierce even the strongest helmets, shieldsand cuirasses; and 
were so dexterous that they scarcely ever missed their aim 
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From this practise these islands were called Balearesi 
and Gytnnasiae by the Greeks.* 

2. The occasion of the Carthaginians first landing in 
Spain was to assist the inhabitants of Cadiz, who were an 
ancient colony of Tyre, and who were invaded by the native 
Spaniards. These Tyrians established there the worship 
of Hercules, and erected to his honour^ a magnificent 
temple, which became famous in after ages. At the time 
that Hannibal set out for Italy, the coast of Spain, which 
lies on the Mediterranean, had been almost wholly sub- 
dued by them, and there they built Carthagena, and they 
were masters of the country as far as the river Iberus^ 
which bounded their dominions. 

3« The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in 
Sicily are better authenticated. From the triangular form of 
Sicily, it received the name of Trinacria, or Triquetra* 
When the Carthaginians first carried their arms into 
Sicily is not known, but they had already possessed some 
part of it when they entered into a treaty with the Ro* 
mans, namely, the same year that the kings were expelled, 
and coasiils appointed, twenty- eight years before Xerxes 
invaded Greeoe. Some time after the conclusion of this 
treaty,t the Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes^ 
king of Persia, by which the former were to invade, with 
all their forces, those Greeks who were settled in Sicily and 
Italy, during which Xerxes would march in person against 
Greece itself. 

4. The preparations for this war lasted three years ; and 
Hatbilcar, the most experienced captain of the age, sailed 
from Carthage with his formidable army, landed at Palermo, 
and ) marched against Hi mera. Gelon, an able warrior^ 
made^.very vigorous defence ; Hamilcar was killed, and 
hisisbipa. were fired; a dreadful slaughter ensued, and the 
Carthaginiaits were compelled to surrender at discretion* 
This battle was fought the very day of the famous action of 
Thermopylae, 'in. which three hundred Spartans, with the 
sacrifice of their lives, disputed Xerxes' entrance into 
Greeoe* When the news of this disaster was brought to 
Carthage, consternation, grief, and despair, threw the 
whole city into confusion. 

* Bocbart derives the name of these islands from two Phceniciaii 
words, Baal-jare, or master of the art of slinging, 
t A,M. 3520. 
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5. The conduct of a second war was committed to Han- 
nibal, who had been invested with the highest dignities of 
the state— being one of the Suffetes. He was grandson to 
Hamilcar, who had been defeated by Gelon, and killed 
before Himera. In this expedition he was successful, and 
the victor exercised the most horrid cruelties without show- 
ing regard either to age or sex. When Hannibal returned 
to Carthage the whole city came out to meet him with the 
most joyful acclamations. 

6. Three years after they appointed Hannibal their 
general, a second time ; and on his pleading his great age, 
and refusing the command of the war, they gave him for 
lieutenant, Irailcon, son of Hanno, of the same family. 
The number of their forces, according to Timeens, amounted 
to above 120,000 men. Agrigentum, a prodigiously rich 
city, first felt the fury of the enemy. It was situated on 
the coast that faces Africa. Hannibal opened the cam- 
paign with the siege of this city. The besieged, who at 
first had gained several advantages, were at last so pressed 
by famine, that they were compelled to abandon the city ; 
and never was a more melancholy spectacle seen. The 
unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, the nearest city, and there 
received all the comforts they could expect in their deplo- 
rable condition. In the mean time Imilcon entered the 
city. The plunder was immensely rich. A numberless 
multitude of pictures, vases, and statues of all kinds, 
were found here ; the citizens having an exquisite taste for 
the polite arts. 

7. He afterwards besieged Gela, and took it, notwith- 
standing the succours which were brought by Dionysias 
the tyrant, who had seized upon the government of Syra- 
cuse. Imilcon ended the war by a treaty with Dionysias, 
which secured to the Carthaginians the conquests they 
had gained, and left the Syracusans still subject to 
Dionysius, who concluded this peace to establish his new 
authority, and to enable him to gain resources for carrying 
on the war successfully. 

8. Dionysius opened the campaign with the siege of 
Motya, which was the magazine of the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, and which, after a vigorous defence, was taken by 
storm ; but it was retaken by Imilcon the following year. 
His army, however, was so greatly reduced by the plaguej 
that he sent to Dionysius, during a suspension of hostili- 
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ttes^ for leave to carry back with him the remains of bis 
shattered army. Being arrived in Carthage, which he* 
found overwhelmed with grief and despair, he entered his 
house, shot his door against the citizens, and then gave 
himself the fatal stroke, to which the heathen falsely gave 
the name of courage, though, in reality, it is no other than 
a cowardly despair. 

9. But the calamities of this unhappy state did not stop 
here : for the Africans rose, and, after seizing upon Tunis, 
inarched directly to Carthage, to the number of more than 
200,000 men. Happily for the Carthaginians, this nu- 
merous army had no leader, no provisions or military 
engines, no discipline or subordination. Divisions, there* 
fore, arising in this rabble of an army, and the famine in- 
creasing daily, the individuals withdrew to their respective 
homes, and delivered Carthage from a dreadful storm. 
Notwithstanding their late disasters, the Carthaginians 
continued their enterprises on Sicily. Mago, their general, 
and one of the Sufietes, lost a great battle and his life. 
After an interval of peace, Mago, the son of him who had 
heen lately killed, gave battle to Dionysius, and obtained 
a victory, which put them in possession of their former 
dominions in Sicily, besides 1,000 talents for defraying the 
expenses of the war. Dionysius died some time after, and 
was succeeded by his son of the same name. 

SECTION 4. 

1. A second treaty was concluded with the Romans, 
not differing materially from the first, about the 402nd 
year of the foundation of Rome.* After the death of the 
elder Dionysius, Syracuse was involved in great troubles. 
The son, who had been expelled, restored himself by force, 
and exercised great cruelties there. The Syracusans had 
recourse to the Corinthians for assistance, who sent over 
Timoleon, a man of great merit, with ten ships and about a 
thousand soldiers. In his march to Syracuse his army 
continued to increase. Dionysius, having no refuge left, 
put the citadel into his hands, and escaped, by his assist- 
ance, to Corinth, where he turned schoolmaster. Mago, 
being apprehensive of the disaffection of his forces, with- 
drew from the scene and arrived at Carthage. On his 

• A.M. 3656. 
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arrival he was impeached, but he prevented the executioii' 
of the sentCDce passed on him by a voluntary death* 

2. About this time, in all probability, there happened at 
Carthage a memorable incident, related by Justin. HaDoo, 
one of the most powerful citizens, formed a design of seiz- 
ing on the republic, by destroying the whole senate, 
which deed was to have been committed when they all 
had assembled to celebrate his daughter's marriage. Bat 
the conspiracy was discovered, and Hanno, after further 
efforts to accomplish his diabolical design, was taken pri* 
soner; after having been whipped, his eyes were put oat, 
and he was put to death under the most cruel tortures. 
The Carthaginians, ever severe in their punishments, ex* 
tended them even to the innocent. His children and all 
his relations, though they had not joined in his guilt, 
shared in his punishment. Not a single person of his 
family was left, either to imitate his crime or to revenge his 
death. 

3. Brief notice must now be taken of the war which 
Agathocles carried on, not only in Sicily but in Africa.* 
Agathocles was a Sicilian of obscure birth and low fortune. 
Supported at first by the power of the Carthaginians, he 
invaded the sovereignty of Syracuse, and made himself 
tyrant over it. His next design was to make Africa itself 
the seat of war, and to besiege Carthage. On his landing, 
the Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm ; they had no 
arras in sufficient readiness to oppose the enemy. An 
engagement soon took place ; Agathocles obtained a 
victory, taking a number of strong holds; and many 
Africans joined the victor. 

4. This descent of Agathocles into Africa doubtless sug* 
gested to Scipio the design of making the like attempt 
upon that republic. While the Carthaginians were thus 
warmly attacked by their enemies, ambassadors came to 
them from Tyre, imploring their succour against Alexander 
the Great, who was upon the point of taking their city, 
which he had long besieged. Though the Carthaginians 
could not relieve them by troops, they sent thirty deputies 
of their principal citizens. The Tyrians committed their 
wives, children, and old men to the care of these deputies, 
and Carthage received them with all possible marks of 
amity. 

• A.M. 3694. B.C. 313. 
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5. The present unhappy state of the republic was con^ 
Bidered by this superstitious people as the effect of the 
wrath of the gods, with regard to two deities, to whom the 
Carthaginians had been wanting in the duties prescribed 
by their religion. The one was their neglect to send 
annually to Tyre, the mother country, the tenth of all the 
revenues of the republic, as an offering to Hercules ; the 
other, an inhuman superstition, was their neglect to sacrifice 
to Saturn children of the best families in Carthage. To 
expiate their supposed guilt and horrid impiety, they sent 
to Tyre great presents, and gold, shrines of their deities ; 
and at home two hundred children of the first rank, and 
upwards of three hundred persons offered themselves 
yoluntarily as victims to pacify the wrath of the gods. 

6. After these expiations, they sent off to Hamilcar ia 
Sicily, who was storming Syracuse, to request immediate 
succours. Hamilcar, after making a last, but ineffectual 
effort to storm the city, sent 5,000 men to the relief of his 
distressed country. Some time after, Hamilcar, being 
returned to the siege, fell into the enemies' hands, who put 
him to death, and sent his head to Agathocles, in Africa, 
to be exhibited to the Carthaginians. To these foreign 
enemies was joined a domestic one. Bomiicar, the Carf 
thaginian general, attempted to obtain the sovereignty o 
Carthage. He, therefore, entered the city with ambitious 
views, seconded by many of the citizens, who were the 
accomplices of his rebellion ; but, after an ineffectual 
struggle, they surrendered, in consequence of the offer 
of a general pardon. Bomiicar was excepted, who was 
put to death with the most exquisite torments. 

7. Agathocles, who, for some time, had been so success-^, 
ful in Africa, experienced a reverse — the Africans deserted 
him, and his own troops were unable to make head against 
the Carthaginians. In this extremity he thought only of 
providing for his own safety ; and this base deserter of his 
army, stole away, and arrived at Syracuse with only a few 
attendants. He died miserably soon after, and ended, by 
a cruel death, a life that had been polluted by the blackest 
crimes. 

8. We *now approach the times of Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, whose ambitious views excited the apprehension of 

•A.M. 3727. B.C. 277. 
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both the Romans and the Carthaginians. To strengtiien 
themselves against his attempts, they renewed their treaties 
of mutual assistance with each other. When Pyrrhas 
turned his arms against Italy, and gained many victories^ 
the Carthaginians sent the Romans a fleet of six-score 
sail, under the command of Mago. The senate returned 
thanks for the obliging offer, but declined accepting it. 
For the security of Sicily, the Carthaginians transported 
additional forces thither, and the Syracusans, to oppose 
them, sent pressingly to Pyrrhus for succours. 

9. This prince had a particular reason to espouse their 
interests, having married Danassa, daughter of Agathocles. 
Pyrrhus arrived in Sicily, and his conquests were so rapid 
that he left the Carthaginians, in the whole island, only the 
single town of LilybsBura. But the urgent necessity of his 
affairs called him back to Italy, and the Sicilians returned 
to the obedience of their former masters. Thus he lost the 
island with the same rapidity that he had won it. As he 
was embarking, turning his eyes back to Sicily, — ^' What 
a fine field of battle," said he, <* do we leave to the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans." His prediction was soon verified. 

10. After his departure, the chief public employment of 
Syracuse was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards obtained 
the name and dignity of king, by the united suffrages of 
the citizens, so greatly had his government pleased. He 
was appointed to carry on the war against the Cartha- 
ginians, and obtained several advantages over them. But 
now a common interest united them against a new enemy, 
who began to appear in Sicily, and justly alarmed both. 
These were the Romans, who, having crushed alt the 
enemies of Italy, were now powerful enough to carry their 
arms out of it. Sicily lay commodious for them, and they 
crossed the strait. This caused a rupture between them 
and the Carthaginians and gave rise to the first Punic war. 
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CHAPTER IV.— GREECE. 

SECTION 1. 

1. The history of ancient Greece is not so much the 
history of any particular kingdom, as of a number of petty 
independent states^ sometimes at war, and sometimes in 
alliance with one another. Passing over the fabulous 
times of the Grecian republics, we shall begin our account 
of those different states at that period where real and 
authentic history commences. 

Sic YON is said to have been the first kingdom that was 
established in Greece. The beginning of it is placed by 
historians in the year of the world, one thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen ; before Christ two thousand and 
eighty-nine; and before the first Olympiad, one thousand 
three hundred and thirteen. Its first king was -^gialeus ; 
and it lasted a thousand years. 

2. A. M. 2148. The kingdom of Argos, in Pelopon- 
nesus, began a thousand and eighty years before the first 
Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The first king was 
Inachus. This was succeeded by the kingdom of Mycenee^ 
to which place the seat of government was transferred 
from Argos, by Perseus, the grandson of Acrisius, king 
of Argos. Eurystheus, the third in succession from him, 
was expelled by the Heraclidee, or descendants of Her- 
cules, who made themselves masters of Peloponnesus. 

3. A. M. 2448. The kingdom of Athens was first 
formed into a regular government by Cecrops, an Egyp- 
tian, who, having married the daughter of Actceus, the 
king of Attica, at his death succeeded to the throne. He 
taught the people, who had hitherto led a wandering life, 
the use of fixed habitations ; and he instituted the cele- 
brated court of Are6pagus. Amfhictton, the third 
king of Athena, established the famous Amphictyonic 
council. And Codrus, the last prince of this line, in a 
war between the Athenians and the Heraclidee, devoted 
himself for the good of his country. After the death of 
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Godrus, the title of king was abolished at Athens, and 
that of ArchoD, or chief-governor, substituted in its stead. 
The duration of this last office was at first for the pos- 
sessor's life ; it was afterwards limited to ten years ; 
and finally to one. 

4. A. M. 2549. Cadmus was the founder of the 
kingdom of Thebes ; and to him are attributed sixteen 
letters of the Greek alphabet : though it is probable he 
borrowed them from the Phoenician characters, rather than 
invented them. The kingdom of Sparta, or Lacedeemon, 
is supposed to have been first instituted by Lelexa, 
Helena, the tenth in succession from this monarch, is 
equally famous for her beauty, and for her inBdelity to 
the marriage-bed. She had not lived above three years 
with her husband, Menelaus, when she was carried oflTby 
Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy. In revenge the 
Greeks invested that city, and took it after a siege of ten 
years ; about the time that Jephtha was judge in Israel. 

5. A. M. 2820. The first sovereign of Corinth was 
Sisyphus, the son of iBolus, and, upon the expulsion of 
his descendants, Bacchis assumed the reins of power. 
After this the government became aristocratical, a chief 
magistrate being annually chosen by the name of Pr^y-tanis. 
At last Cypselus usurped the supreme authority, which 
he transmitted to his son Periander, who was reckoned one 
of the seven wise men of Greece. 

The kingdom of Macedon was first governed by Cara* 
Nus, descended from Hercules, and it subsisted till the 
defeat of Perseus by the Romans, a space of six hun* 
dred and twenty-six years. 

6. Thus we see that kingly government prevailed in all 
the states of Greece, during the early period of its his- 
tory; but this was soon changed everywhere, except in 
Macedonia, for a republican mode of government, which 
was diversified into as many various forms as there were 
different cities. These states, though totally independent, 
and sometimes at war with one another, were yet united 
by one common language and one religion ; by the cele- 
bration of public games, at which they all assisted ; and 
particularly by the famous Amphictyonic council, which 
met twice a-year at Thermopylee, to deliberate about the 
general interest of those states of whose deputies it was 
composed. The states that sent deputies to this council 
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were the Tliessalians, the Tbebans, the Dorians, the 
lonians, the Perheebeans, the Magnetes, the Locrians, the 
Octans, the Phthiotes, the Malcans, the Phocians, and 
the Dolphians. Each of the states sent two deputies to 
the council, one of whom was named Hieroranemon, and 
took care of religion : the other was called Pyl&goras, 
and attended to the civil interests of his community. After 
sacrificing to the gods the deputies took an oath importing 
that they would never, in war or peace^ oppose the interest 
of the Amphictyons. 

• 7. These different motives to confederacy united the 
Greeks for a time into a body of great power, and greater 
renown ; by which means they were able to dispute the 
empire of the world with the greatest monarchs of the 
earth ; and not only to oppose, but even to rout and dis- 
perse the most numerous armies of Persia, and to oblige 
them to submit to the most mortifying conditions of peace. 
But of all the states of Greece, Athens, and Lacedsemon^ 
made the most capital figure. 

SECTION 2, 

1. Lacedjemon, in the beginning was governed by 
kings, of whom thirteen in succession held the reins of 
power, of the race of the Pel6pid8e. Under the Herac* 
lidee, who succeeded them, the people admitted two kings, 
who governed with equal authority. Aristod^mus dying, 
left two sons, Eurysthenes and Procles, who were twins ; 
and their mother pretending not to know which was first 
born, or which had the best claim, the people invested 
both with sovereign power ; and this form of government 
continued to subsist for several centuries. It was during 
this period that the Helots, or peasants of Sparta, took 
up arms to vindicate their rights to the same privileges as 
the citizens enjoyed, of which Agis had deprived them. 
After a violent struggle they were subdued, and they and 
their posterity were condemned to perpetual slavery. To 
render their condition as disgraceful as it was miserable, all 
other slaves were called by the general name of Helots. 

2. To prevent the repetition of these and the like dis- 
orders, Lycurgus instituted his celebrated body of laws, 
which continued, for a long time, to render Lacedeemon 
at once the terror and the umpire of the neighbouring 
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kingdoms. But before he gaye this proof of his patriotism, 
he gave, if possible, a still more striking proof of his dis- 
interestedness and love of justice. For having succeeded 
to the throne by the death of his elder brother, Polydectes, 
without issue, and the queen-dowager afterwards proving 
with child, she offered to destroy the birth, provded he 
would marry her, and admit her into a share of power. 
Lyc^rgus dissembled his resentment at so unnatural a pro- 
posal ; and she being delivered of a boy, he commanded 
the child to be brought to him, and presenting him to the 
people as their lawful sovereign, by the name of Charil&us, 
he continued thenceforward to act not as king, bat as 
regent. 

3. Lyciirgus, after this, travelled into Crete, from thence 
into Asia, and afterwards into Egypt; and thus having 
made himself acquainted with the customs and institu- 
tions of the various countries through which he passed, he 
returned home ; and being assisted by some of the leading 
men of the state, he published his celebrated code of laws, 
by which it was enacted, that the kings should retain their 
right of succession as before ; but their authority was 
greatly diminished by the institution of a senate, consist- 
ing of twenty-eight members, chosen from among the prin- 
cipal citizens, into which none were eligible till they were 
sixty years of a^e. The kings, however, still enjoyed all 
their outward marks of dignity and respect; and in time 
of war they had the command of the army ; though upon 
these occasions they were subject to the control of the 
senate. 

4. The senators, too, were the more respectable, as they 
held their places for life ; and besides being possessed of 
so considerable a share of the executive, they were invested 
with the whole of the judicial power; and this last part 
of their duty they executed with such integrity and dis- 
cretion, that though there lay an appeal from them to the 
people, their decrees were hardly ever reversed. Their 
authority, however, was about a century after tempered 
by the erection of a superior court, called the Court of 
the E'phori, consisting of five members, chosen annually 
into office from among the people ; and these had a power 
to arrest and imprison even the persons of their kings, if 
they acted in a manner unbecoming their station. 

5. In order to reconcile the people to this mode of 
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gOTernmenty Lyc^rgut resolved to diTide all the lands o^ 

the state equally among the citizens, and to abolish 

the use of money. To effect the latter, he thought it 

suflElcient to cry down the value of gold and silver, and 

to order that nothing but iron money should pass in ex* 

change for any commodity. This coin also he fixed at so 

low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were required to carry 

home a sum of ten minee, or about twenty pounds sterling. 

As this coin had no currency among the other states of 

Greece, it soon fell into contempt, even among the 

Spartans themselves, so that money was at last brought 

into disuse. 

6. To enforce the practice of temperance and sobriety, 

Lycui^us further ordained, that all the men should eat in 

one common hall in public. To accustom the youth to 

early habits of discipline and obedience^ he took their 

education out of the hands of their parents, and committed 

it to masters appointed by the state. Such children as 

were born with any capital defect, were exposed in a 

cavern near mount Taygetus; and such as, upon a public 

view, were deemed to be sound and healthy, were adopted 

as children of the state, and delivered to their parents to 

be nursed with rigour and severity.- At the age of seven 

they were taken from their parents and delivered over to 

the classes for a public education ; where their discipline 

was still more rigid and severe. 

7. To enable them the better to endure bodily pain 

without complaining, they were annually whipped at the 

altar of Diana, and the boy that bore this punishment with 

the greatest fortitude came off victorious. Plutarch tells 

us that he bad seen several children expire under this cruel 

treatment. At twelve years of age they were removed 

into a class of a more advanced kind. They had now their 

skirmishes between small parties, and their mock fights 

between larger bodies ; and in these they sometimes fought 

with such obstinacy, that they were seen to lose their eyes, 

and even their lives, before they gave up the contest. Such 

was the constant discipline of their minority, which lasted 

till the age of thirty, before which they were not permitted 

to marry, to go into the troops, or to bear any office in 

the state. 

8. The discipline of the virgins was as severe as that of 
the young men. They were inured to a life of labour and 
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industry till tbey were twenty years of age, before which 
time they were not allowed to be marriageable. Tbey had 
also their peculiar exercises. Tbey ran, wrestled, and 
pitched the bar; and performed all these feats before 
the whole body of the citizens. An education so manlike, 
did not fail to bestow upon the Spartan women equal 
Tigour of body and mind. They were bold, hardy, and 
patriotic; filled with a sense of honour, and a love of mili- 
tary glory. Some foreign women remarking to the wife of 
Leonidas, that the Spartan women alone knew how to 
govern the men, she boldly replied, '* The Spartan women 
alone bring forth men." A mother was known to give her 
son, who was going to battle, his shield, with this gallant 
advice, ** Return with it, or return upon it;" thereby, in 
effect telling him, that rather than throw it away in flight, 
he should be borne home upon it dead. 

9. The Spartans were expressly forbid to exercise any 
mechanic art. War was their chief occupation, and in 
time of peace they employed themselves in bunting*, or 
bodily exercises. The Helots, or slaves, tilled their lands 
for them, and received for their labour a bare subsistence. 
These unhappy men were in a manner bound to the soil, 
nor was it even lawful to sell them to strangers, or to make 
them free : nay, if at any time their numbers increased to 
such a degree as to excite the suspicion of their cmel 
masters, there was a Cryptia^ or secret act, by which it 
was permitted to destroy them without mercy. Thucydides 
relates, that two thousand of these slaves disappeared at 
once, without ever after being heard of. 

10. The citizens being possessed, by means of their 
slaves, of competence and leisure, were almost always in 
company in their large common halls, where they met and 
conversed with one another. The love of their country 
was their ruling passion, and all self-interest seemed lost 
in the general wish for the welfare of the public. Pedarctus 
having missed the honour of being chosen one of the three 
hundred, converted this disappointment into joy, ** that 
there were three hundred better men in Sparta than 
himself." 

The Spartans were forbid to make frequent war upon 
the same people, lest they should teach their discipline to 
others; and their first and most inviolable maxim was 
never to turn their backs on the enemy, however unequal 
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to them in numbers, nor ever to deliver up their arms but 
with their life. Archilochus, the poet, was obliged to quit 
the city for having asserted in one of his poems, that it 
was better for a man to lose his arms than his life. Thus 
depending upon their valour alone, their legislator would 
not allow them to wall their city. 

11.. In order to render these institutions as lasting as 
tbey were excellent, Lycorg^s pretended that something 
was still wanting to the completion of his plan, and that 
it was necessary for him to go and consult the oracle of 
Delphos. In the mean time, he persuaded his countrymen 
to take an oath for the strict observance of all his laws till 
his return, and then left Sparta with a firm resolution of 
never seeing it more, and thus to oblige his countrymen, 
by the oath they had taken, to observe his laws for ever. 
When he arrived at Delphos, he inquired of the oracle, 
whether the laws he had made were sufficient to render the 
Lacedeemonians happy; and being told that they were, he* 
sent this answer to Sparta, and then voluntarily starved 
himself to death. Others say that he died in Crete, 
ordering his body to be burnt, and his ashes to be thrown 
into the sea. 

12. The first opportunity which the Spartans had, to 
display the superiority of their power among the neigh- 
bouring states, was in the war between them and the Mes- 
senians. This war lasted twenty years; but at length the^ 
Messenians being overthrown, and besieged in the city of 
Ithoe, they were obliged to submit to the Spartans. After 
a rigorous subjection of thirty-nine years, the Messenians 
made one effort more for the recovery of their liberty, under 
the conduct of Aristomenes, who thrice defeated the Spar* 
tan army, and as often merited the Hecatomphonia, a sacri- 
fice due to those who had killed one hundred of the enemy- 
hand to hand in battle. But the Spartans being headed 
by the famous Athenian poet and schoolmaster, Tyrteeus, 
who inflamed their courage by his songs and orations, the 
Messenians were at last obliged to abandon their country, 
which was added to the territory of Sparta;* and thus 
lendered that kingdom one of the most powerful states in 
all Greece. 

• A. M. S380. 
£ 
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SECTION 3. 



1. The happy effects produced at Sparta by the ioafti* 
tntiona oi Lycurgua at last inspired the Atheaians wHli a 
desire of being governed by written laws; and the fint 
person they pitched upoa for a legislator was DiacOy a man 
of equal integrity and wisdom, b«t rigid and aevere in tha 
highest degree. Draco inflicted death on all crimes, with- 
Out exception, and being asked why he did ao, replied, 
** Small crimes deserve death, and I have no higlief 
punishment even for the greatest." Hie laws indeed were 
So severe, that they were said to be written not with ink, 
but with blood ; but their severity defeated their intenti<Hi» 
it being impossible to carry them into execution, and they 
fell into disuse. The people, from the neglect and con- 
tempi of Laws, soon grew more licentious than evex they 
had been before any written laws existed. It was in thia 
distressful state of the republic, that Solon was applied to 
for bis advice. 

2. Solon wasoneof the seven wise men of Greece,* and had 
given repeated proofs of his wisdom before he was advanced 
to the office of legislator. He was sensible that there were 
certain disorders in the state that were altogether incurable; 
aud with these, therefore, he resolved not in the least to 
meddle. In a wordy as he himself declared, he gave his 
countrymen, not the best of all possible laws, but the best 
they were capable of receiving. Hb first step waa to 
abolish the debts of the poor, who had been grievously op* 
pressed by the rich, owing to the exorbitant interest they 
exacted from them. But to do this with the least injury 
he could to the creditor, he raised the value of money a 
little, and by that means nominally increased their riches. 

3. He next repealed all the laws of Draco, except those 
against murder. He then proceeded to the regulation of 
offices, employments, and magistracies, all which he left ia 
the hands of the rich. He divided the rich citizens into 
three classes, ranging them according to their incomes. 
Those that had five hundred measures yearly, as well in 

• The others were, Thales, the Mflesian, Chilo, of T^cedaemon, 
FittacuB, of Mitylene, Periander, of Corinth, and Bias and Cleobolas, 
whose birth, places are uncertUB. 



«flBD «s lii^pnib^ were pbtced ia the fint rank : tbose tbttt 
hmi tkree hun^ped weie placed in the second; aed lltose 
tkat bed but two hesdied made up tke tliird. All the reel 
«f the eitizetts, whose iecoinc Ml short el two hundred 
neeoaiea, were ceaqprised ia a liourtfa and last class, and 
vese considsfled ae ineapabk of holding any empfeymeat 
whatever. 

4. Bet ta caompeasate for this exelasien^ he gave every 
fiffivale ekiaeii a right to vote in the great assembly of tb« 
whole body of the pec^le. And this, indeed, was a right 
of a most important nature; for by the laws of Athens it 
was permitted, after the decisioD of the magistrates, to ap« 
peal to the general assembly of the people; and thus, in 
time, all causes of we^ht and conseqnenoe cane before 
th^ro. 

To counteract the influence of a popular assembl^^ 
Soioh gare a greater weight to the court of Areopagus, 
and also instituted another council, consisting of Hmv 
htwdred. He also ofdained, that none should be admitted 
into the Areopagus but sneh as had passed through the 
ottee of archoa. By this means the dignity, and eonse» 
qeently the authority, of the court were greatly increased 9 
and such was its reputation lor integrity and discernment, 
that the Romane sometimes referred caoses, which were too 
iatricate for their own decision, to the determination of 
this tribunal. The business of the council of four hundred 
was to judge upon appeals from the Areopagas, and 
matufely to examine every question before it came before 
the general assembly of the people. 

5. Sok)n'a particular laws for the administration of 
juatiee were more numerous and equally judicious. To 
promote a spirit of patriotism, and prevent all selfish in* 
difference about the concerns of the republic, he ordained, 
that whoever in public dissensions espoused neither party, 
bat remained neuter, should be declared itifamousii con- 
demned to perpetual exile, and to have all his estates 
eon6scated. From a similar motive, he permitted every 
per8<Mi to espouse the quarrel of any one that was injured 
or insulted. 

6. He allowed every one that was childless to dispose of 
his wealth as he pleased, without being obliged to leave it 
to the next of kin. By this means, the natural depen- 
dence of the young upon the old was strengthened and 

E 2 
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increased. He lessened the rewards of the victors at the 
Olympic and Isthmian games, and bestowed the money 
thus saved upon the widows and children of those who had 
fallen in the service of their country. To encourage in- 
dustry, he empowered the Areopagus to inquire into every 
man's method of procuring a livelihood, and to punish 
such as had no visible way of doing so. 

7. With the like view he ordained, that a son should 
not be obliged to support his father in old age or neces- 
sity, if the latter had neglected to give him some trade or 
Galling ; and all illegitimate children were exempted from 
the same duty, as they owed nothing to their parents but 
the stigma of their birth. No one was allowed to revile 
another in public; the magistrates were obliged to be 
particularly circumspect in their behaviour; and it was 
even death for an archon to be taken drunk. 
. 8. This celebrated lawgiver, having bound the Atbe* 
nians, by a public oath, religiously to observe his institu- 
tions, at least for the space of a hundred years, set out 
on his travels, leaving his countrymen to become habi- 
tuated to the new form of government. But their former 
animosities began to revive, when that authority was re* 
moved which alone could hold them in subjection. The 
factions of the state were headed by three different leaders, 
Pisistratus, Megacles, and Lycurgus. Of these, Pisis- 
tratus was at once the most powerful, the most artful, and 
in the end the most successful. He had many virtues, and 
hardly a single vice, except that of an inordinate ambi^ 
tion. He was learned himself, and an encourager of 
learning in others. Cicero says, he was the first that 
made the Athenians acquainted with the works of Homer ; 
that he disposed them in the order in which we now have 
them, and first caused them to be read at the feasts called 
Panathensea. 

9. By his promises, his professions, his liberality, and 
address, he had so far gained upon the affections of his 
countrymen, that he was upon the point of making him- 
self master of the government, when he had the mortifi- 
cation to see Solon return, after an absence of ten years, 
fully apprised of his treacherous designs, and determined, 
if possible, to prevent their completion. This, however, 
he could not do for any length of time ; for Pisistratus 
gave himself several wounds, which he pretended to have 
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received in the cause of the people ; and in that condi- 
tion, with his body all bloody, he ordered himself to be 
carried in to the market-place, where, by his complaints 
and eloquence, he so inflamed the minds of the populace, 
that he obtained a guard of fifty men for the security 
of his person. Having now got the rudiments of a stand- 
ing army he soon increased it to such a degree, as to 
enable him to set all opfiosition at deiiance. In a little 
time^ therefoie, he seized upon the citadel, and in effect 
usurped the supreme power. Solon did not long survive 
the liberties of his country. He died soon after, at the 
age of eighty, admired and lamented by all the states of 
Greece, as the greatest legislator, and, excepting Homer, 
the greatest poet, that had hitherto appeared. 

10. By adhering to the same arts by which he had 
acquired his powers, Pisistratus contrived to maintain 
himself in the possession of it to his death, and trans- 
mitted it to his sons, Hippias and Hipparchus. Theise 
young men seemed to tread in the footsteps of their 
iatber ; they encouraged learning and learned men ; they 
invited to their court Anacreon, Sim6nides, and other 
poets, and honoured them with their friendship, and 
loaded them with presents. Hipparchus was slain by his 
subjects, after a reign of eighteen years ; and his brother 
Hippias, dreading the same fate, endeavoured to fortify 
himself by foreign alliances, and particularly by one with 
the Lacedeemonians ; but in this he was prevented by the 
family of the Alcxkieeonidee, who had been banished from 
Athens at the beginning of the usurpation, and who; 
having rebuilt the temple of Delphos in a most magnifi- 
cent manner, had secured the priestess in their interest. 

11. Whenever, therefore, the Spartans came to consult 
ihe oracle, they never received any promise of the god's 
assistance, but upon condition of setting Athens free. 
This task, therefore, they resoled to undertake; and, 
though unsuccessful in their first attempt, they at last ' 
dethroned the tyrant the very same year* in which the 
kings were expelled from Rome. The family of Alcmeeon 
were chiefly instrumental in this great work; but the 
{>eople seemed fonder of acknowledging their obligations 
to Harmodius and Aristogeton, who had been the prin- 

* A. M. 3496. 
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€ii^ caftne of tbe dca€h of Hlppthrdius, and who 
(he first btoir, Tbdr iivmes were h«ld in tbe bigbest vcne* 
ttttioti; and their statues were erected inthemftrket-^iace; 
an iHMioor which had nev«r bees paid to any one before. 

SECTION 4. 

1. Tbough Hippias, upon being driven from the throsiey 
«ras obliged to abandon his native cDlintry, he did not 
stbandon M hofws of being able, some time or other, t* 
vecorer his lost power. He first applied to the Lacedse- 
aaoniaiis, and that people seemed sufhciendy wtllingr to 
espooae his cause. Bat before they undertook to asast 
him la re'^ascendtng tbe throne, they thought it prodent 
to consult the other states of Greece with regard to the 
^propriety of the measure ; and finding them all to be 
totally averse to it, they abandoned the tyrant and his 
cause for ever. 

2. Hippias, disappointed in his hopes t>f aid from the 
liaeedsemoniamS) had reoourae to Artaphenies, governor of 
^rdis, for the king of Pereta. To hkn he repreaenpted 
the facility wiih which am entire conquest might be made 
a£ Athens; and ^>e Persian coart readf% ado^yted the 
^pix)posaL When the Athenians, thevefore, sent a nnea* 
senger into Persia to vindicate their proceeding widi re^ 
^gard to Hippias, they recevved for ansv^cr, ** ThoJt if they 
wished to be safe, they mast admit Hippias 4hr Cbeir kmg." 
Bot these gailawt repahli<eans haid too aident a passion Isr 
Itberty, and too rooted an aversion to slarvery, patiently lo 
submit to so imfpenous a mandsite. They, themfore, ro- 
tamed to it a fiat and petemptory refossd. And ^^xnn tbot 
time forward tbe Athenians and Persians began to prepase 
*»r commenoiRg hostilities against each other, 

3. The Persian monarch was> at that ume^ <he most 
^werfai sovereign in the tmi verse; wheneas the snafl 
^te of AthoM did not contain abov« twenty thousand 
tatizens, ten thousand strangers, and about Mty or sixty 

J^"^ wrvants. The /state of Sparta, which after- 
WMds took such a considerable shaie, and made so <Hipital 
• tigure m the war against Persia, did not contm abote 
««ie thousand nitixens, and about thirty thoossnd pea- 
«w«te. The vestaratioB of Hippias was wst the ^ndy oaose 
ot quarrel between the Persians and the Athenians. The 
^reek colonies of Ionia, JBolia, and Caria, had been 
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aMifadqeidT)y Ciesmjmfkmg of Lydizi miid lie, ia tum, tkik^- 
iog under the power of C jnit, fats conquests, of coiirae^ 
£di io with the rest of his doaainiom. These eoionies 
Mzed upon every opporlsuiity of deUvering themselres 
£roni the Penaan yoke, and recoreriog their ancient inde* 
pendence. In this tbey were now encouraged by His- 
tieaos, the governor, or tyrant, u he wns called, of 
Jdiletns ; for all the Persian governors of these provinoet 
vere by the <ireeks called tyrants. 

4. By hisdireciioQ Aristagoras, his deputy, first applied to 
the LaoeckemcHiisuis for assistance; and fiiihng of sucoessia 
that quarter, he next had recourse to the Athenians, who 
were at this time inflamed with the highest resentment against 
the Persian monarch, on account of his haughty mandate 
.wkh regard to the restomtion of Hippias; and they skip- 
j^d the lonians with twenty diips, to which die Eretiians 
auEid Eohoeans added five more. Aristagoras then entered the 
Pexsian territories, and pevietratiag into the heart of Lydia, 
lie burnt Saidis, the capital city; but he was soon aftet 
(deserted by the Athenians, and after maintaining the 
struggle for the spsiiee of six years, he wm obliged to^y 
into Thrace, where he was cut off, with ail his foilowen, 
fiistiasus himself, being taken prisoner with a few of the 
insurgents, uras conducted to Artaphernes, and that in- 
human tyrant immediately ordered him to be crocified, 
•aid his head to be sent to Dartns. 

5« The eonclnsion of this war landed no less to inflame 
die pride and presumption, of the Persians, than to inspiie 
them with the ambitious thou^ts of making an entire con- 
quest of Greece. Aocordingiy, Darius, in the twenty- 
eighth year of his reign, having recalled aU his odier gene- 
xaSs, sent his son-m-law, Mardonius, to command through- 
out the maritime parts of Asia, and particularly to revenge 
the burning of Saidts. But hk fleet being idiattered in a 
storm, m doubling the cape of Mount Athoe, his army 
nepnlsed, and himself wounded by the Thracians, he was 
dis{daeed, and Darins appointed two older and abler 
generals, Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, son of the late 
^owemoi of Saidis, in his stead. 

6« PrevioQsiy, however, to his mvasion of Gveece, he 
4Mot heralds into that country to require submbsion from 
^le different states, or to threaten them with his vengeance 
in case of refusal. Hie ksser states, intimidated by his 
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power, readily submitted ; but when the heralds demanded 
of the Athenians and Spartans earth and water, the usual 
method of riequiring submission from inferior states, these 
spirited republicans threw the one into a well, and the 
other into a ditch, and tauntingly bid them take earth and 
water from thence. And they even resolved to punish the 
iEginetans for having basely submitted to the power of 
Persia. These people, indeed, made some resistance; and 
they carried on a naval war against the Athenians ; but 
these last having overcome them, increased their own navy 
to such a degree, as to render it almost an equal match for 
that of Persia. 

SECTION 5. 

1. Darius, in the mean time, sent away his generals, 
;Datis and Artaphernes, with a fleet of six hundred ships, 
and an army of an hundred and twenty thousand men; 
and their instructions were to give up Athens and Eretria 
to be plundered ; to burn all the houses and temples of 
:both; and to lead away the inhabitants into captivity, and 
the army was provided with a sufficient number of chains 
for binding the prisoners. To oppose this formidable inya« 
'sion, the Athenians had only about ten thousand men, but 
all of them animated with that invincible spirit which the 
love of liberty ever inspires. 

2. They were at this time headed by Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, and Aristides, three of the greatest generals and states- 
men their country ever produced. The first was looked upon 
as the ablest commander ; the second was so fond of -a popu- 
lar government, and so eager to ingratiate himself with his 
fellow-citizens, that he was frequently accused of acts of 
partiality. Some one remarking to him that he would 
make an excellent magistrate, if he had more impartiality, 
he replied, '^ God forbid that I should ever sit upon a 
tribunal where my friends should find no more favour than 
strangers.'' Aristides was so rigidly and inflexibly just, 
that his name has descended to posterity as almost another 
term for justice. 

3. The first brunt of the war fell upon the Eretrians, 
who shut themselves up in their .town ; which after a siege 
of seven days, was taken by storm, and reduced to ashes. 
The inhabitants were put in chains, and sent as the first 
fruits of victory to the Persian monarch.; who. treated them 
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-with lenity, and gave them a village in the country of Cissa 
for their residence; where ApoUonius Tyaneeus found 
their descendants six hundred years after. 

4. Elated with this success, the Persians marched under 
the direction of Hippias, into the plains of Marathon, about 
ten miles distant from Athens. The Athenians, not thinking 
themselves singly equal to oppose the enemy, sent to the 
Spartans for assistance, and would certainly have obtained 
it had it not been for a foolish superstition of the Spartans, 
which would not allow them to begin a march before the 
full moon. They then applied to the other states of 
Greece ; but these were too much intimidated by the power 
of Persia to venture to move in their defence. 

5. Obliged, therefore^ to depend upon their own courage 
alone, they collected all their forces, to the number of ten 
thousand men, and appointed Miltiades to the chief com- 
jnand ; who, sensible of the inferiority of his numbers when 
compared to those of the enemy, drew up his army at the 
foot of a mountain, so that the enemy should not be able 
to surround him, or charge him in the rear; at the same 
time he fortified his flanks with a number of large trees, 
that were cut down for the purpose. Datis saw the advan- 
tage which the Athenians must derive from this masterly 
disposition; but relying on the superiority of his num- 
bers, and unwilling to wait till the Spartan succours should 
arrive, he resolved to begin the engagement. 

6. The signal for battle, however, was no sooner given, 
than the Athenians, instead of waiting for the onset of the 
enemy, according to their usual custom, rushed in upon 
them with irresistible fury. The Persians regarded this 
first step as the result of madness and despair, rather than 
of deliberate courage; but they were soon convinced of 
their mistake, when they found that the Athenians main- 
tained the charge with the same spirit with which they had 
begun it. Miltiades had purposely and judiciously made 
his wings much stronger than his centre, which was com- 
manded by Themistocles and Aristides. The Persians 
availing themselves of this circumstance, attacked the 
centre with great bravery, and were just upon the point of 
making It give way, when the wings having become victo* 
rious, suddenly wheeled about, and falling upon the enemy 
in both flanks at once^ threw them into disorder. The 

E 5 
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Mut IB a fioDient bectme univeoaly and tbey flad !• 
vrink great precipitation. 

7. The Athenians pttrsued them as Auras the beadi,: 
«v«n set several of their ships on ^re. It was on this oeca- 
«ioQ that Cyosegirus, the brother of the Foet iBschylos, 
aetaed one of the enemy's ships with his nghl hand, as 
tbey were pushing it off from the shove. Wbea ^lis rigkt 
Imnd was cut off, he laid hokl of the veeael with his ld[t; 
asd ihat likewise being lopped off, he at kst aeiaed it witk his 
4eeth^ and in that manner expired. Seven of the enemy^a 
afaips were taken, and above six tkonsand of their troofs 
left dead on the field of battle, not to mention those wlia 
were drowned as they were endeavoaring to escape, or 
^ere consomed in the ships that were aet on fire; w^ile 
the loss of the Greeks was not above two hundred."* Hip* 
^as, who was the chief cause of the war, is thoaght ta 
liave perished in this battle, though 9om« say iie escaped, 
and afterwawls died miserably at Lemnos. 

8. Of the marble whk:h the Persians had brought sritk 
tbem, to erect a monument in memory of their ezpeeted 
victory, the Athenians now caused a statue to be made by 
■the celebrated sculptor, Phidias, to transmit to post e r i ty 
the remembrance ot' then defeat. Menoments weve also 
erected to the memory of all those who had fallen in the 
battle; and upon these wene inscribed their own aames, 
and the name of the tribe to whicii they bektiged. To ex- 
press their gratitude to Miltiades, tbey caused a picture to 
be painted by one of their most eminent artists, naosed 
Polygnottts, in which that great commander was Tepfe<- 
sented at the head <^ the other generals, animating the 
troops, and setting tbem an example of bravery. 

9. But their gratitude to this celdbrated warrior, however 
sincere, was by no means lasting; for baring receised a 
wound in an expedition against the Parians, and being 
thereby prevented from appearing in public to defend him- 
self from a charge of bribery, which was brooght agamst 
him by Xaotippus, he was condemned to lose his life. This 
severe sentence, however^ the Athenians had not the 
effrontery to execute, and they therefore dianged it into a 
£oe of fifty talents; and as this was a snm^ich Miltiades 

* A. M. 3514. B. C. 490. 
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COaM hot pay, lie was thrown into prison, wbere lie aooii 
after died. Bat the Athenians wonld not allow his body 
to be boried till die fine wae paid. His son, Cimon, 
through the kindness of his friends, at last paid the fine, 
and procured his father an honourable interment. 

SECTION 6. 

XERXES' MARCH TO GREECE.— 480 B. C. 

1 • Da Rims was preparing ibr another invasion of Greece 
vrfaen death put an end to his ambitious prospects. His son, 
Xerxes, however, was determined to execute the plan 
which his father had formed, and he entered into a con* 
federacy with the Carthaginians, that while the Persians 
attacked Greece, the Carthaginians should fall upon the 
Grecian colonies that were settled in Sicily. Hamilcari 
their general, with the money received from Xerxes, 
engaged a great number of soldiers, out of Spain, Gaul, 
and Italy, in his service. Xerxes set out from Susa in the 
fifth year of his reign, aod marched towards Sardis, the 
.place of rendezvous for the whole land army, while the 
fleet advanced along the coast of Asia Minor to the Helles* 
pont. It is related of Xerxes that he gave orders to have 
a passage cut through Mount Atbos, a peninsula in Ma- 
cedonia, which extends into the Archipelago, either to 
avoid a tempestuous sea, or for the vanity of signalizing 
himself by an extraordinary enterprise. 

*2. But a traveller who lived in the time of Henry VIII., 
and who had passed over Mount Athos, doubts the truth of 
.the fact, as be could perceive no traces of such a work. 
Xerxes, in passing through Cylene, was not only enter- 
tained by Pythius, a Lydian, the most opulent prince 
of those times, but was offered by him his wealth. 
With sincere expressions of acknowledgment, Xerxes 
declined the acceptance. Generous as Pythins's offer 
must appear, yet it is said that he was one of the most 
penurious princes in the world, and extremely cruel and in- 
human to his subjects — keeping them continually employed 
in the gold and silver mines which he had in his territories, 
to the neglect of husbandry and the cultivation of his 
estates. 

3. When arrived at the Hellespont, Xerxes was desirous 
to behold a great naval spectacle. For this purpose a 
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throne was erected on an eminence, from which he beheld 
the sea crowned with vessels^ and the land covered with 
troops. At first his heart was highly elated on beholding 
the vast extent of his power, but soon reflecting that of so 
many hundred thousands, in an hundred years time, not 
one would be left, his joy was turned into grief, and he 
wept. Another subject would more justly have merited 
his tears, had he considered the reproaches he deserved for 
•being the instrument of shortening the lives of millions of 
people, whom his ambition was about to sacrifice in an un- 
just and unnecessary war. Xerxes asked his uncle, Arta- 
banes, his opinion of the war. Artabanes expressed his 
fears on two accounts — the land and the sea — there is no 
country that can feed so vast an army, and there are no 
ports capable of receiving such a number df vessels. 
Xerxes replied, that if men so narrowly examined all the 
inconveniences that may attend them, no signal enterprises 
would be attempted; and that if his predecessors had 
observed so timorous a rule of policy, the Persian empire 
•would never have attained its present height of greatness 
and glory. 

4. Though Xerxes did not follow the advice of Arta- 

•banes, he paid him the highest marks of honour, and sent 

-him back to Susa, to. take upon him the administration of 

the empire during his absence, and for that purpose vested 

him with his whole authority. Xerxes caused a bridge of 

boats to be built across the Hellespont for the passage of 

*his forces. A violent storm soon after breaking down the 

bridge, Xerxes, it is said, in the transports of passion, 

-commanded two pair of chains to be thrown into the sea, 

as if to shackle and confine it, and ordered his men to lash 

it with their whips, and tell the troublesome elements that 

their master will find means to pass its waters in spite of 

its billows and resistance. Xerxes then commanded two 

'Other bridges to be built,' — one for the army to pass over, 

and the other for the baggage and beasts of burden. 

When the work was completed Xerxes poured out libations 

into the sea, and turning his face towards the sun (the 

principal object of the Persian worship) he implored the 

assistance of that god in his enterprise ; this done, he 

threw the vessel, with a golden cup, and a Persian scimitar, 

into the sea. Having passed over with his army, Xerxes, 
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directed his march across the Thracian Ghersonesus, and 
arrived at Dor, where he encamped and reviewed his 
army. 

5. The land-army brought out of Asia consisted of 
1,700,000 foot and 80,000 horse, besides the attendants 
upon the army, which were 20,000. When he entered 
Europe the people that submitted. to him added to his 
army 300,000. His fleet, when it set out of Asia, con- 
sisted of 1,207 vessels, containing 277,610 men : the 
European nations augmented his fleet with 120 vessels 
and 24,000 men. Besides these were his small galleys^ 
transport ships, the vessels that carried provisions, &c. 
Thus, when Xerxes arrived at Thermopylee, his land and 
sea forces amounted to 2,641,610 men, without including 
eunuchs, women, and such as usually follow an army. So 
that the whole number of souls that followed the expedi- 
tion amounted to 5,283,220. This is the computation of 
Herodotus, in which both Plutarch and Isocrates agree. 
We have no account in history of any army so numerous 
as this ; and amongst all these millions of men, not one 
could vie with Xerxes in beauty — either in the comeliness 
of his face or the tallness of his person. But this is a poor 
pre-eminence when attended with no other. Justin says 
that this vast body of forces wanted a chief, — *^ Huic tanto 
agmini dux defuit^^ 

. 6. Herodotus tells us. that, in order to calculate their 
forces, they assembled 10,000 men, and ranked them as 
close as possible; then describing a circle round them, 
they erected a low wall upon that circle. The whole army, 
by passing successively through, and filling this space, 
was numbered. 

Lacedeemon and Athens, the two most powerful cities of 
Greece, and the cities against which Xerxes was most ex- 
asperated, were not asleep while so formidable an army 
was approaching. They had sent spies to Sardis to 
obtain the number and quality of his forces ; but being dis- 
covered, they were about to be put to death. Xerxes 
countermanded it, and gave orders that they should be 
conducted through the army and sent home. The Grecians 
sent deputies at the same time to Argos, into Sicily, to the 
isles of Corcyra and Crete, to desire succours from them, 
and to form a league against the common enemy; they 
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lieoeiTed some denial and 9o«e ppomisesy but so asskt* 
aoce. 

7. The Athenians passed a decree to recall home all tiM 
people tbat were in tianishment, and amongst tlie vest 
Ariatidea, whom they feared night join their enemies ; and 
tiieymade peace with the people of iBgina, with whom 
they were then at war. Xeries proceeded by rapid marches 
to Thermopylae, a narrow deile twenty-five feet broad, oa 
the Sinas Maliacas, between Thessaly and Pboc». Here 
die Lacedeemonians and Athenians, aided only by the Pla- 
teans, Thospiaas^ and ^ginites, determined to withstand 
the invader. 

SECTION 7. 

1 . It must excite astonishment to see with what a hand* 
fdl of troops the Grecians opposed the almost inauiaerafale 
army of Xerses. Pausanias says, all their foroes together 
amounted only to 11,200 men; of which number 4,0M 
only were employed at Thermopyke to defend the pan. 
JXerxes, on advancing near the pass, was surprised to find 
they were prepared to dispute his passage. He had Bai* 
tered himself that on his approach they would betake 
tliemselves to flight ; and still entertaining these hopes, he 
waited four days to give them time to retfeat. {£e then 
endeavoured to gain Leonidas, one of the Spartan kiaga, by 
magnificent promises, which were rejected with indignation. 
Xerxes then wrote to him to deliver up his arms; Leonidas, 
HI a style truly laconical, answered^ '* Come and tike 
them." The Median forces were sent first, but they could 
not sustain the charge of the Grecians Xerxes' Persians* 
called the Immortal Band, next engaged, but with aa 
better success. 

2. In this extremity he was directed by a secret paCk 
to the top of an eminence which overlooked and com* 
manded the Spartan forces. Leonidas now seeing it no 
longer possible to repulse the enemy, resolved to stay mXk 
three hundred Lacedeemonians, who determined to die 
with their leader, and obliged the rest to retire. The 
Spartans entertained no hopes of either conquering er 
escaping, and looked upon Thermopylae as their burying- 
place. The king exhorted his men to take some nourish- 
ment, telling them that they should sop together with 



f littB, Tkey att ap « Ihout, as tf tibey iiad bem vwited 
to « bftsqnet, and fnH of •rdeiir advanoedi wkli tbeir Uaf 
to battle. The shook was cxoeedtnflj viofeiit. Leooidas 
vitae one 4>f (be first (bat fall At leagtb, ofiptessed bjr 
numbers, they were all sUiiB,csLoef>t oaeasam iHm eaeaped 
la Slfpartli ; wbeve be anas treated as a oonrard, ^ be had 
aoade ^lorbas amends to it aA: the battle of Platea. 

Z, Xerxes io tbw enoeaiKer iost abofe iK),000 anen; 
IMid be was made aeysible of the difiereace betweeo tbe 
▼alour of a few veteran troops and a confosed aiultitude^ 
The heroism of this band of Spartans was the seed of their 
ensuing victories. It taught tbe rest t>f Greece, by their 
.esam}»ie, either to vanquisb or to peri^. The same day on 
which passed tbe glorious action at Tbermopylee, tbeie 
av&s also an engageoient at sea, between the twofieets» 
near Artemissa, a promoutoryof EubcBSyUpoii the aortbera 
jx>ast, towards the straits; at aigbt both retired witb 
iiearly equal loss; aad tbe faUowing day another con* 
Aict equally iodecistve. The Greciaii fleet then sailed 
from thence to Salauais, a 4ittle kle near Attica. 

4, Io the mean tine Xerjces entered Pbocis, burned 
4tiid plundered the cities of the Phocians ; and now the 
iiihi^tants of Pelopoaaesus resoked to abaodan the rest 
of Greece, and bring all their forces within ih^ isthmus ; 
over which they int^ided to biuld a wall from sea to sea; 
ft apace of nearly fire £nglish miles* The Athenians were 
bighly provoked at so b«se a desertion. Oonsuking the 
oracle of Delphos, they received for answer, ** There 
wottld be no way ef saving tbe city but l^ walls of wood/^ 
The peopile were much divided about this ambiguous ex- 
pression ; but Themistooles supposed it to intend shipping; 
«od that the people should remove, for a tioae, from 
Athens was manifestly the will of the gods. It was not 
vMtfaout mndi reluctance ^lat the people consented to 
leave the city. The major part of them sent tbeir fathera 
and mothers that weie old, together with their wives and 
children, to the city of Trezoe,* the inhabitaiits of which 
.leceived them with great generosity. 

5. Xerxes had sent off a detachment of his army to 
filander the city of Delphi, in which were immense trea- 

* A small city on the sea side, on tbat part of the Peloponnesus, 
called Argolis. 
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suies; and if we may believe Herodotus and Diodorm 
Siculos, when they advanced near the temple of Minerva, 
the air suddenly grew dark, and a violent tempest arose, 
which severed rocks from the mountains, and buried the 
greater part of the Persian troops. 

The other part of the army marched towards the city of 
Athens, which was deserted of its inhabitants ; except a 
small number of citizens who had retired into the citadel, 
which they bravely defended. Xerxes, having stormed 
the city, reduced it to ashes. 

THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS, &c. 

6. As the Grecian fleet lay in the bay of Salamis, 
Xerxes gave command for a great number of his vessels to 
surround the island by night to prevent the Greeks quit- 
ting their post. Both sides prepared themselves for the 
battle. The Grecian fleet, under the command of The- 
mistocles, consisted of 380 sail of ships. The enemy was 
much more numerous. Themistocles waited for a certain 
favourable wind, which arose usually at a certain hour ; 
and which would be opposed to the enemy, to give the 
signal for battle. The Persians advanced with impeta- 
osity — but the heat of their first attack was soon abated ; 
the wind was directly in their faces ; their heavy vessels 
were unwieldy — the number of their ships, in so narrow 
a place, only embarrassed them ; and the lonians betook 
themselves to flight, and were soon followed by the rest 
of the Persian fleet. A great number of the Persian ships 
were taken, a much greater number sunk on the occasion ; 
and many of their allies, who dreaded the king's cruelty, 
made the best of the way into their own country. 

7. The remains of the Persian fleet retired towards the 
<^oast of Asia, and entered the Port of Cuma, a city of 
^olia ; where they passed the winter, without daring after- 
wards to return to Greece. Xerxes, being alarmed for his 
safety, set out by night, leaving Mardonius behind him in 
Thessaly with an army of 300,000 men, to reduce Greece, 
if possible. The rest of the army Xerxes took with him, 
and marched home by the way of the Hellespont. When 
arrived at the bridge, he found it broken down by the 
violence of the waves ; and he was reduced to the neces- 
sity of crossing the Strait in a small boat, escaping as a 
fugitive to his own country. 
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8. Mardonias, . who wintered with hi& Persian troops iii 
Thessaly, led them in the spring into Boeotia, and seat 
several Persian noblemen, with very advantageous pro- 
posals, 10 the Athenian people. He offered to rebuild 
their city, to advance them a considerable sum of money, 
to allow them to enjoy their own laws and customs, and 
to give them the command of all Greece. These pro- 
posals not being accepted by the Athenians, Mardonius 
marched his army a second time into Athens ; wasting and 
destroying whatever he found in his way. The Athenians 
a second time abandoned their city, and retired to Sala- 
mis. Mardonius then returned to Boeotia, and was fol- 
lowed by the Grecian army, under the command of Pau- 
sanias, king of Sparta, and of Aristides, general of the 
Athenians. 

SECTION 8. 

1 . The Persians were overcome, and a great slaughter 
ensued. Mardonius, dying of a wound he received in the 
engagement, all his army betook themselves to flight. 
Artabazus made a timely retreat with about 40,000 men 
he- commanded to Byzantium, and from thence returned 
to Asia. . Of all the rest of the Persian army, not 4,000 
men escaped of that day's slaughter ; and the Grecians 
vrere delivered from all farther invasions from that nation. 
No Persian army having ever appeared, after that tirne^ 
on this side of the Hellespont. 

2. On the same day the Greeks fought the battle of 
Plateea, their naval forces obtained a memorable victory in 
Asia, over the remainder of the Persian fleet. For while 
that of the Greeks lay at ^gina, under the command of 
Leotychides, one of the kings of Sparta, and of Xanthip- 
pus the Athenian, ambassadors came to those generals 
from the lonians. to invite them into Asia, to deliver the 
Grecian cities from their subjection to the barbarians. On 
this invitation they set sail for Asia. The Persians, hear- 
ing of their approach, retired to Mycale, a promontory of 
the continent of Asia ; where their forces consisted of 
100,000 men. Here they drew their vessels ashore, and 
surrounded them, with a strong rampart. The Grecians 
attacked them, and, with the help of the lonians, defeated 
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their laid army, forced their rampart, and bomt llieir 
jpeMels. 

3. Xerxes, hearinj^ of these overthrows, fled from Samlis, 
find retired into Persia, to be as far as possibSe oat of the 
jwach of his victorious enemies. But before he set out, he 
ordered, at the instigation of the Magi, that aQ the 
Grecian temples and images should be burned and de* 
molished ; the Persians being professed enemies to images 
in divine worship ; and not one escaped except the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus. The war, commonly called the war 
of Media, being terminated,* the Athenians returned 
home ; and sent for their wives and children, whom they 
had committed to their friends during the war; and began 
to think of re-building their city, which had been aimort 
entirely destroyed by the Persians. They also propofied 
to surround it with strong walls, to secure it from farther 
violence. The Lacedmmonians, conceiving a jealousy 
against the measure, sent an embassy to Athens to dissuade 
them from the attempt; but by the artifices of Themis- 
tocles, who was sent ambassador to Lacedsemon, the foiti- 
jScations went on and were completed. 

4. Themtstocles next turned his attention to finish the 
buildings and fortifications of the Port of Pinsus ; a 
work which he began when he entered into office. Before 
his time they had no other port at Athens but that of 
Phalerus, which was neither large nor commodioas. His 
llesign was to make the whole force of Athens^ markiaae. 
When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the people 
endeavoured to make the Athenian state wholly popular. 
Aristides, seeing that it would be no easy matter to curb 
loo high a people, who, in a measure, had their arms in 
their hands, passed a decree that the gowrament ^onM 
be common to aJi the citizens; and that the AitJKras, 

-who used to be chosen only out of the richest of its mem* 
hers, should, in fature, be elecated by the Athenian citiaens, 
without distinction. By thus giving up this privilege ta 
the people, he prevented commotions which might have 
proved &Cal, not only to the Athenian state, InittoaB 
Greece. 

« A. M. S$S6. B. C. 476. 
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PAUSANIAS— THEMISTOCLES— ARISTIDES. &c. 

6. Ttie Gfeciam* nov sent a fleet to sea tx> 4eHfer audi 
«f their <allM as trere «titl onder Uie yoke of tke Peniaiis, 
oat of their hanils. PausaniaB conoianded tlie fleet of the 
IjaoedhemontanB : and Ariitidea and Canon that of tha 
Athenians. They first delivered tite cities i« the isie ef 
Cy|ira8 to their liberty ; then sieering for the Hellesponty 
tliey attacked and asade thennelves masters of the eity of 
Syzaathiin. Paoaaniaa, vho iroafi this time conceived 
thoQgfats of betraying his country, soeght to gain the 
fayamr of Xemes, oflPering to deiiver l3>ecity of Spaita and 
adi Gieeee into his hands if he would give Imid his daughter 
in marnage. The king letamed a fwrourabie answer^ 
emd remitted him iaige sams of money to seoottd hia 
^deeigaa. Dazzled with the prospect of hia future greats 
-WOBB^ Paosaniaa dianged his conduct and behavioart 
fie laid aside the irogal mannere of his ccmntry, and 
asauned the dress and state of the Persians. He treated 
'Ibe allies with lasofferable iasaleace, and req aired extra* 
<Ndinary honoars to be paid to him. fk^ different a de- 
portment from that tof Ari^ides and Cimaa, at leagtfa 
alienated the Spartan soMters, who placed ihemselvea 
under the command and protection of the Athenians. 

6. Upon the repeated complaints the Spartan com- 
monwealth received against Pausanias, they recalled him 
to account for his conduot. 3%e evidence was not thought 
sufficient to criminate him till a letter, which a slave had 
ordera from'PausaBias to deliver to Xerxes, was pat into 
the hands of the Ephon, from which his guilt was evident, 
4Eiid he fled and aheltered h r mse lf in the temple of Pallas. 
If is parsners, as they would not viohite the sacred asykmi 
^takrag him Cfat hy force, closed the entrance wiUi great 
4SteoeSy and ttyre off ^le roof to expose him to tWe fa-* 

clemency of the weather, aad left hhn to starve to deatli. 

7. Themisfeodes was slaa charged with being an accem- 

Iliee of PaasMHas ; hat he ably rebatted the impotatioii. 
le was then in exile. A passienale thirst ef glory, and 
It atrofig desire to domineer, had cnade him so very odious 
4a the citizens, that ^ey had banished him frtmi Athens^ 
hj ostracism, and he mthdrew to Argos. From thence 

* A. M. 95Sa. B. C* 4f6. 
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he fled first to Epirus, and thence to Admetus, king of 
Molossus. This was a dangerous choice ; for Themistocles 
had made the king his enemy by refusing him that aid 
he had previously solicited from the Athenians; but Ad- 
metus, moved with compassion in seeing before him, as 
a suppliant, the greatest man of all Greece, and the con- 
queror of Asia, promised him protection. 

8. Hitherto the cities of Greece had contributed sums 
of money for carrying on the wars against the barbarians; 
which not being made in a just and equal proportion, had 
caused great feuds. It was now thought proper to lodge 
in the island of Delos, the common treasure of Greece; 
and to fix new regulations with regard to the public monies; 
so that an equitable rate, according to the revenue of each 
city, might be raised. But the chief business was to find 
a person of so uncorrupt a mind, as to discharge faithfiiUy 
the difficult duty. All the allies cast their eyes on Aris- 
tides ; accordingly he was invested with full powers to levy 
the tax, relying entirely on his wisdom and justice; and 
the citizens had no cause to repent their choice. He pre- 
sided over the treasury with a disinterestedness and fide- 
lity ; that has secured to him, to the latest posterity, the 
glorious surname of ** the Just.'^ 

SECTION 9. 
DEATH OF XERXES. 

1. Xerxes' ill success in his expedition against the 
Greeks caused him to renounce all thoughts of war and 
conquest; he abandoned himself to luxury and pleasure. 
Artabanus, captain of the guards,* conspired against his 
sovereign ; and flattering himself with the hope of suc- 
ceeding him in the throne, entered the king's chamber, 
and murdered him in his sleep. 

The Greeks give Artaxeixes, who now succeeded to the 
throne, the surname of Longimanus, from the length of 
his right hand. Had it not been for that blemish, he 
would have been the most graceful man of the age. He 
^as still more remarkable for his goodness and generosity. 
He reigned about forty-nine years. His first object was 

* Not the uncle of Xerxes. 
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U> suppress the faction of Artabanus» and the next to over<^ 
come bis brother Hystaspes, governor of Bactriana. 
. 2. According to Thucydides, i'hemistocles fled to this 
prince in the beginning of his reign ; but other authors, as 
Strabo, Plutarch, and Diodorus, fix this incident under 
Xerxes, his predecessor. Dr. Prideaux is of the latter opi- 
nion ; be likewise thinks that the Artaxerxes in question, is 
the same with him who is called Ahasuerus in Scripture,, 
and who married Esther ; but we suppose with Archbishop 
Usher, that it was Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who 
espoused this illustrious Jewess. We have already noticed 
that Themistocles had fled to Admetus, king of the Molossi ; 
but by the threats of the Athenians he was compelled to 
favour his flight. He soon after took refuge in the house 
of Nicogenes, the most wealthy man of ^geee in ^oleee, 
and intimate with the lords of the Persian court. 

3. NicoGEXEs sent him under a strong guard to Susa^ 
in one of those covered chariots, in which the Persians 
usually conveyed their wives. Being come to the Persian 
court, and admitted to an audience, he fell on his face 
before the king, in the Persian manner, and after rising 
up, " Great king,'' said he, by an interpreter, ** I am 
Themistocles, the Athenian, who having been banished by 
the Greeks, am come to your court in hopes of finding an 
asylum, &c." — History informs us that the king consi- 
dered Themistocles's arrival as a great happiness. 

4. The next day, on his being brought before the king, 
he presented him with 200 talents,* which sum he had 
promised to any one who would deliver hina up, and which, 
consequently, were his due, as he had delivered up him- 
self. He was afterwards desired to give an account of the 
affairs of Greece ; which he at first did by the assistance 
of an interpreter ; but it is said that when he had studied 
the Persian tongue twelvemonths, he spoke it with an ease 
and fluency equal to the Persians themselves. Artaxerxes 
treated him with uncommon marks of friendship and 
esteem ; gave him a palace and an equipage suitable to it, 
and settled on him a noble pension. 

It was afterwards judged necessary for the king's inter- 
est, that Themistocles should reside in some city in Asia 
Alinor. Accordingly he was sent to Magnesia, situated 

* About .45,000/. sterling. 
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•m the Mesnder : and Ibr bit mpfoHt betidet tlM 
of the city, which amounted to fifty talent^ be btti tboiv 
of Myus and Lanptaebua assignea him. Hoio be le- 
aded nany yean in the atmoet splendouT. 

5. It is said that the coaqaests of CimoDy and tbe a- 
creasing power of tbe Athenians, gave Artaxerxes gpneat 
wieasiness. To prevent tbe coaseqaences, he resolved l» 
send Themistocies into Greece, with a great araiy. Tho- 
Bistodes on this account was in great perplexity. Hew 
coukl be refuse a king who had heaped upoa bim favoon 
80 abundant ? and yet how could he canj arms agraoat 
bis country, and sully the glory of his former acbieve- 
flsents? To rid himsdf of these inward struggles, be fe* 
solved to put an end to bis life. He therefore prepared a- 
solemn sacrifice, to which he invited bis friends; when,- 
after taking a last farewell, he swallowed a dose of poisoo 
at Magnesia, in tbe 65th year of bis age. When the king 
was told the cause and tbe manner of bis death, it raised 
bis admiration. The Magnesians erected a monument to 
his memory ; and bis tomb was still standing in Platarcb'v 
time, 600 years after. Themistocles was certainly one of 
tbe greatest men that Greece ever produced. 

6. The Egyptians, about this time, revolted from 
Artaxerxes, and made Icaras, prince of the Lybians, their 
king; tbe Athenians also came to tbeir assistance. Tbe 
Persian forces were at first unsuccessful ; but a second 
army was victorious ; Eg^pt submitted to tbe conquerors, 
and was reunited to the empire of Artaxerxes, in the 20tb 
year of bis reign.* 

7. It is an essential part of tbe history of this prince to 
notice what is recorded in Scripture. In the seventh year 
of tbe reign of Artaxerxes, Esdras obtained of tbe king 
and his seven counsellors, an ample commission, empower* 
inghim to return to Jerusalem, with all such Jews aa 
would follow him thither, to settle tbe Jewish government 
and religion. From the commission given him, it appeaia 
that this prince had a high veneration for the God of 
Israel ; for he adds,t Let all things be performed after 
the Law of God diligently, unto the most high God, that 
wrath come not upon tbe kingdom of the king and bis son* 
Esdras exercised these powers faithfully for thirteen yean; 

* A. M. 3550, B. C. 464. t A. M. 3537.. B. C. 467. 1 Esdras. 7. 
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titl NAemiah broaght a new Gommisstoa ffma the Peniaii 
cooit. 

8. Ndtemiab was ako a Jew of disltngiiifthed merit and 
ji^j, and oae of the cupbearers to king Artaxerxes. Ooe 
day as he was waitiiig upon the king, the latter observiog 
an air of sadness in Neheniak's eonntenanee, asked htm 
the eause of it. Nebemiah mestioned die calamitous 
state of his conntry, and hombly asked permission to go to 
Jemsalem, to repair the fortifkations. The kings of Persia, 
hiapiadecessorsy he said, had permitted the Jkws to rebuild 
the temple, but not the walls of Jerusalem. The king im-i 
Diediately penaitted -him, and ordered a body of hbrse to 
esooct htm thither. It is from this decree of Artaxerxes, in 
the twentieth yenr of his reign, that we date the beginning 
of the seventy weeks, mentioned in the popkecy of Daniel, 
after which tjie Messiah was to appear, and to be cut offg 
but not for himself. 

9. When Esdras was ra power, as his chief object was 
to restore religion to its ancient purity, he disposed the 
books of Scripture into their proper order; to these he 
added the history of his own times, which was finished by 
Neheaiah. While Esdras and Nehemiah were compiling 
the latter part of that great work, Herodotus, whom pro* 
fane authors call the father of history, began to write. 
Thus the latest authors of the Scripture history flourished 
about the same time with the first authors of the Grecian. 

SECTION 10. 

!• Fbom the banishment of Themistocles, and the death 
of Aristides, two citizens, Cimon and Pericles, divided all 
aathohty in Athens. Pericles, who was descended from 
the most illustrious families of Athens, was much younger 
than Cimon. He possessed different qualities to his rivals 
sedung power by bringing in the wildest democracy. All 
barriers of the constitution were thrown down by Pericles, 
and power given to the lowest of the people. 

2. Pericles was brought up nnder the most learned men 
of his age, one of whom was Anaxagoras of Ctazomene | 
who instructed him in that part of philosophy which re» 
lates to nature, and is therefore called Physics. Pericles, 
however, did not devote himself to it as a philospher but a 
statesman. The talent he cultivated with the greatest care 
was eloquence* To this all his other studies were directed) 
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dia <tf t rhetiried <Bm |Mto, bU ^u U wyw w peti/fmeAto 
sftyv liMt hi»rclo(]pMnce itt» •^-ponnr&ik tteft harfife tttew Ml, 
tlModBredvandagiMftd ikU Gkeeogu . Tii«KB vie no H i iifc i 
ing the solidity of his ar^iWBtii orliMrhttWDftfoaAJrib 
lottfiiai;«!;.)vlMiiet:it-w«» said thftt the yd4<t«^f^ Hftina- 
gian, m^ ^ h«r fMcei^ resided on his lifM* -.il^ nelatad 
of him, that.k6 naver spoke in public^ tiU »he>hat b fc a a o « g i it 
tbe^ ^ada 'Boti to suffer any expression ta'droft^/ratti bim 
either incongruous to bis subject, or .ixSktmym^Jtmi-ikii 
peopla* . '. % ^.'. *r: 

. (3.- Pericles was not only very likft Pisiiliatoa^ni«:lha 
sweetness of- his voices and the fluency of. exf»eaaioo» hot 
be'ako much resembled him in the featuies of bis lace, aipd 
in his whole air and manner. To prevent, t fa e refa g e ^ifais 
b^ng obnoxious to the jealousy of the peopAe, he «t .^nt 
mtker shunned affairs of government, and was more ioiaat 
upon distinguishing himself in war and dangers. Bu^^«l 
lite delith of Anstides and the banishment of TheBiistocleSy 
aeeiog Cimon* engaged in foreign wars, and absenu-iroaa 
Gtaeee, he appeared more in public, and devoted hiraaelf 
entirely to the party of the people. This he did not so 
siueh out of inclination, but to remove suspiciona of bk 
aipiKiag to the tyranny; and still more to raise a bulwaik 
HgMOstthe influence of Gimon, who had joined with the 
nraes. However, he could not equal the magnifioenoe of 
Uto "rival, whose immense riches enabled him to bestow 
suiah largesses^ as appear to us, in our day, almost incre* 
dfble.^ But Pericles, to gain the love of the populace, dl> 
vidad the conquered lands among the citizens; distribated 
anong them the public revenues, for the expenses of. their 
games and shows; and annexed pensions to all publie em* 
l^loyments. These new regulations, however, were unfa- 
vourable to the public ; as they introduced the people to 
Imurious and dissolute habits, and corrupted the purity 
and simplicity of their ancient manners. • 

A* So great an ascendant did Pericles gaia over the 
miada of the people, that Valerius Maximus naakea scarcely 
any differeaee between Pisistratus and Pericles^ except 
that the one exercised his influence by force of arms, and 
the otlwr by Uie powers of his eloquence. 

Pericles' next step was, if possible, to weaken the author- 
ity of the tribunal of the Areopagus ; of which he had not 
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been ckotm a niMiter. By tlie Mmtaac* of EpbUtet; 
one of hit eieetttret, he eMbverled •one' of their feoda** 
nieDtel lews ead ecicieiit eoetooit ; wmi took ftom ihe 
eenate of die Areopeget Ihe cogomiice of leost cautee 
thai used to be hrooght before it. 

CinoQ being returned to Athens^ the prabet he bestowed 
<m the ^aitaaa, and his attempts to restore the power of 
Ibe aristocracy, eacited the people against biro. 

5. lu the year B. C. 470, a most dreadful earthqaake 
bappened in Sparta, and the whole city, five houses only 
accepted, was laid in ruins; the mountains were shaken to 
ibeir foundations, many of their summits being torn away ;- 
eokd in several places the country was entirely swallowed 
up. To heighten the calamity, the Helots, or slaves, 
atlemptiog to recover their liberty, endeavoured to murder 
a»ch as had escaped the earthquake. They also entered 
into an alliance with the Messenians, who were at that 
ti0ie engaged in a war with the Spartans. 

6. In this extremity, the Lacedsemonians sent to Athena 
to implore succours. This was opposed by Ephialtes*. 
who gave it as his opinion that the rival of Athens ought 
to be left in ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby humbled 
for ever. But Cimon, on the contrary, declared " That it 
was inconsistent to leave Greece lame of one of its legs^ 
and Athens without a counterpoise.'' The people cane 
into his opinion, and accordingly, a succour was voted.. 
Cimon marched to the aid of the Lacedaemonians with 
4,000 men.. A second army was also sent to oppose the 
Messenians and Helots, but the Spartans, seeing the in* 
trepidity of the Athenians,^ began to dread their power,- 
and declined the acceptance of their services. The Athe- 
nians returned full of indignation, declaring themselvea 
enemies to all that favoured the Lacedeemonians, and 
Cimon was banished by the Ostracism. 

7. This is the first time that the leaven of dissension 
between these two states, augmented by mutual distrust 
and bitterness, displayed itself so lastingly. And though 
the blow was suspended for years by hollow truces and 
treaties, yet it at length broke out in the utmost violence 
in the Peloponnesian war. 

The Athenians, perceiving the great occasion they had 
for Cimon, recalled him from banishment, in which he bad 
spent five years. When he returned he stifled the sparks 

r 
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9t If Ar whip\i were,: iilboiit .to tweftknottt 

He t&;ouc\Ui,ii^ .tf90 Qiiiie^f trnd: fmevtoBad'withriUiam 

<^oc1w1q ^{'Uncf^ioi five fy«>m— *wd berdsd, Adiii>»'iii»- 

Uusce fjrom ho(QQ 4){^st the* eeiomnttt eaeiayt*n:||i«s 

endeavouriag to iaure the eitaena to.'Vftrv 'tm^ ^ tke^Sttfft 

tiwe^tQ enwh th^in. Aecotdipgly> he^t:to»eau«itSna 

fleet of 200 sail. He sent sixty to Egypt tditlyci^^^tfld^ 

Amyrteus, and he bimself aaited with tibe ^cnt iHgam^t'^k^ 

islaod of Cyprus, Artabazus was at that 4kB»iia.»<iU«& 

se«3, with a fleet of 300 sail ; and Megasbyzust^^tltoaidlitt 

geperal of Artaxerxes^ with an army of ^OO^OOG knfeiS^-'Oa 

the Goaat of Cilicia. Cimoo attacked Axtabatras^ tookiflM) 

lof his ships^ sunk maay» and chased the rest» $»''fca'^'m 

coast of Phoenicia. On his return, he oaade a desces^b^ 

CiUcia; attacked Megabyzus, and cut to pieces! <a pMdI- 

giou$. number of his troops. He ailterwaeda rHNinied to 

Cyprus, with this double triumph; and laidsieg^tokhe 

strong city of Citium; inteadkig, after the redectkm of^4he 

jaland, to sail for the assistance of £g^p>t^ Bud- iadto^^e 

meditated nothing less than the subveraiOfi of &6 cnig^ 

i^mpir^ of Persia. ' , . ; '. • 1 5 ■ 

8. It was at this time that a rnmour /pceFmifedv-'tiMIt 

7heipistQcLes was to command the Persians ;argsiUsl^fti^ 

.But we have already seen that Themistodes* fo pir^VMt 

J^ading an enemy against his country pat an ead^'ttf liii 

ei^isleuQe. ...^ L ^ 

^ AxtaXterxes^ tired of a war in which he had susbiittet 

such great losses; with the advice of his council^ 'pGiT^i 

er^i ' to it. Accordingly he sent orders to hia geaeittlay ^aml 

a peace was concluded with the Athenians. Thusiicr«M 

a war which, from the burning of Sardis by the Atii«liitttii, 

had lasted fifty-one years. While this treaty -wa^ fie^ 

tiating, Cimon died universally regretted. He w«s-:iL ^Mftt 

politician ; an accomplished general ; modest wheli rtfiaed 

to the highest employments and most distkigui^hed 

honours, and averse to ostentation even ia the midst of 

riches. 

SECTION 11. 

1. The nobles of Athens, to check the authority of 
Pericles from growing up to monarchy, opposed to bim 
Thucydides, who had displayed great wisdom on number- 



be ^aconisrBstfkiiad' «hin^ to* an eq^iflibrivm. Pericles 
4i9iis^d (bill gmntMt bottottr ffom adornmg; <he dry irftb 
«»ftgnifi|Bm*.ediiiws^iOiid -other works wbieb nfUred the td- 
IQK»tJ0ti olali IWeigfMrs; It it sof priarmg thttt frt so short 
4$t Iqwce -so maivy works of avefaiteeiwng, seulptare, attd 
'painkingvsbeuld bave been pierformed. One day wbeti 
Ike }|mpfe vere sevsf« upon Pericles for lavishtng tbe 
piibbc mavey, ia gtldi»^ and embeUisbing tbe city, m 
mflgnifioejtt stalaea^ and in raising temples that eost nAU 
lioQi^fbe offered to defray tbe whole expense of these 
wcirlau<jpreaided the puMtc inscriptioas on them should 
<tec|iar«;j|hot fke aiidy had been at the charge of them. At 
tbeoa^ Wfvds, tbe people, fired with emulation, with otie 
TOipei bid him vreloome to the pablic treasury. Phidias, 
tbe^iitslebffated sealptor, presided over all tbese works. 
. ,%• At Iffiigth^ tbe ropttire between Pertdes and Thacy- 
dii^fs rose ftoiancb a height, that one or other of then^ must 
necessaril ybebaniahed by the Ostracism. The former gottbe 
hflief ol Thiicydides; after whose banisibment he obtained 
despotic authority over tbe city and government 6f^thens. 
He.dJapotsdy at pleasure, of tbe public money, troops, and 
sbiiMwlieimgiied singly and aUxie, not only over the Greek, 
tMM, ibe oanquemd nations* Among many great qtiaKties 
JPfi^lqs possessed one no less rare and valuable. He had 
a disinclination to the receiving of gifts; an utter con- 
t^mj^koi riches: and though he bad long disposed of tbe 
IresAures of Greece, he did not add a single drachm t6 hts 
fk9^risi^9Qial tnberitaace. This was the true sourde of thb 
•«i|pcame authority of Pericles,* in the republic. Pericles 
soaintained bis authority for forty years, notwith^andlng 
t^.op|ic»sitioB ofCimon, of Tolmides, of Thucydides, and 
«aafiyiPth6rs« Of these forty years, he maintained it fifteen 
wiUiiouta.rival^from the time of Thucydides's banishment ; 
#Qd idi$po8fld of all things with absolute power. 

34 The Lacedasmonians began to grow jealous of the 
prosperity of the Athenians. Pericles, to inspire his citi- 
zens with greater magnanimity, published a decree, that 
orders should be sent to all the Greeks, that they should 
send deputies to Athens, for debating on the ways and 

* Tbe temple of Minerra alone, called the Parthenon, had cost 
mboat 145,000/. sterling. 
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Gr««^« i^Mifl^t Uv^iir pe»ee!0«^lwlfthiaiiDth«v. oAoeordin^y 
tw^jMy^ 'pe^oi^.r^veR0ioboften fev .tbUji^nabasiyiv/eadbiof 
wt^mt yv^«,iipwiirds^ of fifty .yeai^fOMi toogo temttflAe 
•ei^j^al id^p^n^dncies trf Oi!eee«;/ namely^ ^toilbe^ScBianS) 
fad Doiiana^ Am, toibeinliabtlaDtls of theDifelaitds^ 
ii^r a9JUes)io»a?)d Rhodes,— to tbeHeUesj^ont^qdiTlffsmii 
4U» far M B^antitim — to Boaotia., PhoorH and i nelfipon^ 
neaus rat)d from thence by the Locriaiis^ tki/prodoedoto^ibc 
s^v^ral cMiesof the upper contiiaeDt, as fara^AeaknaauafaMl 
AmbraQia ; to croas £uboea« to mount Veta,:abdffthdigilfs9f 
Meloi ; aad to the inhabitaoCs of Phthiotis/of^Acbaia^ a»di6f 
Theaaajiy. But these solicitations were iri vain ;l>ll)eoqi|ie8 
did not send their deputies owing to the oppositioit anade 
tO;;it bytbe Lacedseinonians; who vrere aeoaibl^ fbat 
periiele^s'a design was to have Athens aekaowted^eA^jnii- 
tr^e^ aad sovereign of ail Greece. -^'Th-' 

.^4. ThQ Lacedeecnonians, having entesed arntied^tiiicDtiie 
pp^^lry whei% the temple of Delphi is situated,' bsadtidis^ 
]|p^90&s<d the people of Pbocis of its superiatendences 
^ni bestowed it on the Ddlphians. Oii their] rciiint^, 
Perip)^ .went thither with an army and rci9toii)d>.'>lie 
PboQia#3a. The Euboeans, having rebelled at thd'jiafcap 
t^ipaei rPericlies marched thither with an atrtny, Bmii^aab^ 
ieqt^d pII the cities of Euboea to the Atfaeniansv ' fHoM^ia- 
iMtbilaftta ^ Megara had also taken up arms i; a^doAfae 
i.^ced«efnonidns, headed by Phlistonax theii* kritj^/twefffidop 
l^'fjo^vtiera of Attica. On the approacb of Perj^dl%,ilie 
Laqi^^aottian army retired.'^ A truce now coDoioded^^ 
thirty years between the Athenians and the Laoedaeqno- 
nians,. restored things to a present tranquilllty+H^batftbis 
caliQ w«is not of long duration. TheAtheBitosMniyedrs 
afterwarda took up arms against SamoB, la favoifiiff 
JHiletue,: After sustaining a nine montha' stege^^tli^&- 
miariS surrendered. , u.^-'i .i.«v 

;r J5. The Peloppnnesian war^ which we shattiSOOB^BbvBtiic- 
,f)|k^op:U).notioe» was occasioned priooipally by yie<udf«st 
desire of dominion in the Athenians. Periclei^^foDBarorag 
i^atia rut)tHre would soon ensue between the i^EAenlans 
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and MLbedaHdom«ikd^ii4^i^d^i(«(»rhf«^ni^«i^ <d'1«e 

Wt|feft-^«pa»^o.Tei^ (tymif^tMeiatt*^, AVkOtbtr^c^iMl^'ttrtip^ 
toroibetweeif the Atl»etiia«M and CdrmthYairV wtit»'P(H}^ii> 
aiait|3^'aiwl eoioay of MiMsedonia. In c6ri6equ«nt«^orsofAe 
mgnititieniiiiids of the Athetimns, the Potidoedtts deefared 
mgmat them; and sev<>rai neighbourtn^ crtied>' followed 
dhLSBXiimple; Both Athene and Corinth armed, and sent 
<foDBG».6hltliiier: the two armies engaged near Potidtt'a, and 
that' of the Athenians had the advantage. Alcibiades^ 
who;«ra8.tifeu very yoang, and Socrtttes his mnster, signa* 
Ifzbdjtbeniseives on this occasion; and it was said, that 
ahbiB. laaa not a soldier in the army who so resoluteijf 
wppo^ted all the torls and fatigues of the campaign as 
&N»ates* 

6. Notwithstanding the loss which the Coitnthians sua-^ 
tained tn the battle, the inhabitants of Potidoea did not 
change their conduct, and the city was therefore besieged^ 
TheOormihiaDS sent a deputation to Lacedeemoa to com-^ 
plaiaoif tbe> Athenians, as having infringed the artfdeadf 
peacxO Alter: considerable debates, the assembly declai«^ 
tliatia their opinion the Athenians were the aggrefssieiis. 
'Al^tcdrdingly the allies were convened, and war was re^ 
ffsivedion by general consent. In order to observe the 
ifboesMry formalities, ambassadors were sent to Athetia, 
Iw ctiftiplain of the violation of the treaty^ and to raqukei^ 
-ataolig other tbmgs, that £gina should be free-^that the 
tiege^ef Potidsea should be raised, and the decree agatnat 
t&e.Megarians should be repealed. Pericles opposed afll 
tfaeirdemaods with the utmost force and eloquence, whieh 
Iw view of the public welfare rendered more vehement, 
«nd 'triumphant than it had ever appeared before. He 
obserfwd> that were the Athenians to submit to these re- 
'^iaitions, the Lacedsemonians would then prescribe new 
kMrs^as to a people seized with dread; he proposed, how- 
ever, that arbiters might be chosen, in order to adjust 
Iheir^difiareaces. The ambassadors returned home — no 
raplyiwaa sent to Athens, and the Peloponnesian war soon 
<coauneneed« 

7. Before we proceed with this war, we will glance at 
the transactions of the Greeks in Sicily and Italy. We 
have already noticed that Xerxes, who meditated the de- 
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UNdnil ioifiQ«6MK9tJbiijrr|sref«Hcd«iftfa»Cfltiitt^ 
ta]dit«kebvmo<|qrSibtiyr'<k^ :Haiiiiktir ,ii9jfeDdABirps& ml^ 
llw eboficdkioii'^ tot^l^e C^astha|$hiiani vidile ebttiielyiiUA 
fatMJUy C^ddv, irfao at 4h«t iinwitedf tbtfichMf inUinfnq^ 
intflyratiiise*^ sOtUm^ «m term in dieucky dfivXjMa|diii; 
Sioily^: Hm- baili«iga«!Hzcd InoMelf 1x17 Mkmtkr imitJbtjinn 
iiiiQii> Mipfioerates^ lynant of Qeiar^ «arn0flkcteiantb[(tkil 
neighbouring p(Mf»8« > After tlie dsatb of Hfppanattsi. 
Geion possessed himself of the government ; and some- 
time after he made hioaaelf master also of Syracase ; he 
extended the limits of that territory, and made himself 
¥ery powerful. Gelon gained* a second victory over Ha- 
vikar; and from this defeat of the Cartha^iniaBii^SMily 
ei^yed a pi>ofound peace; Syracase waS'^pnrtieiilc^ 
)iappy is-iitB tranquillity, under the attspioiona goirtoi^riueDt 
#rf Gelon. The whole of royally that he aisaiHi»iih#ne 
Ibe^iloib and cares of it, a zeal for the public >«6lifa^e«' and 
tibe sweet sattsfection which results from »aiyag>aailiaili 
btppy by bb cares. Tacitus said he found: nor^olfansovH 
Ml pie, exe^ in Vespasian, of any one wbcwatheaefiai^igBty 
tisade the bettec man. A revered old age — a^ao&AiiM 
to. all ^s siibjeets--a reputation eqnaily diflEbied ^ifUo 
diifl. without the kingdom^— these were tbe fruits qfjtfaat 
wisdkHtt which be retained on the throne tO':theii<btt 
yer iqd af his lile. A splendid, mansolewn) stiiromm 
untkniiie towers of a surprising magaifieenccy iRStfresedWi 
0.-b|is- memory. J>>*'{v/- 

./f#»^ Aftec:Geion's death, the sceptre con tisueAi^r wtfdf 
twelve years in his family : he was succeeded ttfj^ifsn 
fais/. eldest biodier. Hiero has been Qhafged-^ii^'bi6iDg 
scmrieioujs, and unjust; and acting as a tytmitioarirfab 
people^ caither than as a king; but an infirm -state dUiedlik 
ladueed bim afterwards to seek the eoi»verffatioaia^^la 
of teaming. The most famous poets eif the^ageitanesla 
hta €0itf t» as Simonides, Pindar, BackyHdes^ lscH(l<fl|iiGkft^ 
una i and it is afiirmed that their interesliii^ cotraeesaliP* 
peaitlgr cantiifaiited to soften the cruel and liajtagefdispoi- 
sition of Hiero. On one occasion the prince asM^ 
^ctioQides jbiROpiinan with regard to.^ naUitfeailt a^n- 
\kitUB of .the Paity. The latter desired^ae d<%'S(tamMO 
ctesiAenofi it; 4be nect dayrks aaltttd tirowi«a«4j^en« ;0a 
iBcresisinp^ ibftlie itame. ptopprtioa* The ipilulce tpnmatsg 
bin» to i^vtt ibia rfaaao fov these d«ia]M^ heiCKTofisiilad 4tst 



Bkiie ^ hft iiieflcoled, ifa^tfimWe iiMbiCiurtidiHBppearadjlo Mm^ 
HJbr^ldibddjafteir ln»higti«Hgitii!d)'dleMil ymni^^wpAt wm 

sbbyadlii Vrith ^icvuelty that.vMiB msuppdefaible.- -Qais^kidi 
MS«iiflihe^«iattlKtieg«d eveft In Syfteuie^aand, aftbr it 
faftbldnrastflbuhee^ ke withdrew mtobaoHdimeot'^iiibn^yiM 
IiMjda]i»^.|«dien hrhad reigDedblit OBe y«ar. ' . 

..( - - ' SECTION 12. 

..£U i^> . '^ . THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. ! . 

\ill;>'Xbe' £r$t act of hostility in the Pelopomiesiani «MHr 
i^^cmtimitted by the Thebans, who besieged Platesa, 
Aidiynoi^Bci^alaa in alliance with Athens. The truce beiB^ 
evsdedily^tkToken, both sides prepared for war, and aiooosl 
i^mry 'p«rt ef Greece was in motion. The majoritylrefe for 
tto'liMa^teaMiaiis, as being the deliverers of Oveeee^ 
teeanse Athens^ by its pride and severity, had incurred 
l^eviliatred ; and they were apprehensive of becomings its 
AMibiideiMs/. The confederates of the Athenians were^o 
people of Chios, Lesbos, Platsea, the Messenians of iKaoi 
|NMttiM; t^ greatest part of the Acaraanians, CoroyrAtiii; 
€M>hatoniaiis, and Zacynthians; besides the several '>tri(« 
biimry. XN^antries; as maritnne Caria, Doria, Bonifai, Xhi 
HdMespottt, and the cities of Thrace (Chalcis and Pbtidesli 
excepted); all the islands between Crete and Felofvon^i- 
^bftRP va^twatd, and the Cyclades (Melos and Thera 
0»Be)Jied). ' ' r 

^^(iS'/'The forces of the Lacedsemonians being ready, twoi 
€hird9'<inBrehed to the isthmus of Corinth, and the reel 
sMfe^Uft eo guard the Peloponnesus. Achidamns, king 
ol>4B|^ta^ who commanded the army, still zealous for the 
^asqiiiility of Greece, sent a Spartan to Athens, t& pre^ 
^ml, if ^oesfble, with the Athenians to lay aside their de^^ 
stgtm^ otherwise his army would soon march into Attica* 
•BqtiUhi^. Athenians would not suiFer hfto to entevtheit 
tii^' ... 

n^i^ fhe Athenians, by the advice cyf Peiicies, asifaey 
badiniDt ibktcee sufficient to oppose the enenny <od fauad^ 
theil^'ohfieif^screiigth ton^isttiigof 800*galtey«,t iioneAiatidy 
removed with their wives, Ghib^en, mo>^ables, 'and'aU 
thdif effects from the timoitttdf ng country, stnA took ehelDer 
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within the cit^,- ipteDding to ilint jlhemi 

ha!!Brdlh£!'i'"'Saf'ile.''' rn'the^'iiAea^ tfiiiel 
l}i4ns ent^r^^rtlca'i'^Wlaid waste, witji' 



tJie,ntiole. fioiiniiy^rouDd, Athens'; t>St D 

qians were aetermioed Dot tawave tbeirj I 

fearned eil&4 i^af the AtheniaD fleet. ha^ 

•WOihI into the LacedsemoDian terrltorieg, '. 

camp, returned to Pelopoonesus, and 

Uparate homes. „ ".T"d "(> r 

4. In the beninning of the second cam[rai^n',^,ftie'Jf|ce- 
dffimonians made another iacursion into Attica, aii'd ^la it. 
waste; but tlie plague made a greater devaGlaii^n rin 
Athens than had ever been before known. IJipporratei 
was artively employed in visiting tlie sick, buf the pestT- 
ience baffled the utmost efforts of art ; and the skill of tha 
^)ysi(;ians was a feeble help to those that were infectedi 
The king of Persia had invited Hippocrates to his court, 
wilti the most advantageous offers ; but all the glit^rs^of 
l^ersian riches and dig^nities could not bribe this grfot 
physician. He, therefore, in ■ short reply, .declined (he' 
mvitalton, saying, " that be owed all hie cares to .hTs 
fellow citizens and countrymen." I'he Athenians were 
■truck with the deepest sense of gratitude for this generous 
careofHippocrates, and ordained, by a public decree, that 
be. should be presented with a crown of gold of the yalue 
«f 1,000 staten$.i- 

5. In the mean time the enemy, having again marched into 
Attica, laid waste the whole country. Pericles, adb«Eing:to 
the maxim he had established, not to expose the safety gf 
the state to the hazard of a battle, would not suffer bis 
troops to sally out of the city; however, before the eaeroy 
kft the plains, he sailed to Peloponnesus with tOO galleys, 
in order to hasten their retreat, by his making so powerful 
« diversion, and after having made as dreadful bavocV as 
be had done the year preceding,he returned into the city. 

ing thus ended, the Athenians, who saw 
lulated by war and pestilence, began to 
nur against Pericles. They also sent 
mon to sue for peace ; but the ambas* 
Flhout being able to obuin any terms. 
fore, deprived «f his command, and a 

«0, t.£S58.6tM. 






ttieirfleet, 



.- . --it)g:;,.Oie an^r;pfth|^ 

inij, tb^y Wfsned Vo see him 

But Pericles .now espeii^enced] 

uehad Carrie^ Qfr^ahthi|>pus> 

r of his relatioiig. , ! 

lecond campaign, ftmbassa,dors 

1 ^nt from I.ticedsmon, to solicit the kipg. of 

ilidncc and assistance, to enable them to entargs 

, -.-.ik-vr This reflected great. ignominy on Sparta, and 

suijiM tli^r Former gtorioua actions, at TliermapylEe,.ia 
op»sliigj''pei;sia. . The ambassadors, however, -were imer- 
C6J)]^ ,^n4' sent to Athens, where thej suRered death.' 
C/ltid'SEa.' bad now been besieged almost three years, by' 
tHe AthGi>ians, and being reduced, at length to the utmb)t^, 
<^tremity, they surrendered. 
. 7._Soo'n arter this event, Pericles was infected wilh tha, 
pestilence, and near his end, The principal citizens and' 
sucji of his friends as had not forsaken him, were dis-* 
coursing; together in his bed-chamber abont his distin-^ 
gjiisliea^erit, and the trophies he had won by his manj, 
victqri^s^ not imagining that Pericles overheard ttiem.^ 
I^erjcles luddeoly broke silence, and expressed bis sur-;. 
priae that while they extolled him for actions common t^ 
other, public men, and in which fortune has so grant, a 
sh ate; they should (oi^et the most glorious circupstaD<;a 
iA bis tifb; which wds, tbat he had never caused a singly' 
misen to put on mourning. Pericles united most of tha' 
qtiajiiies tnat constitute the great man. During forty 
years.'tie governed the Athenians ; and what is moresui;-] 
losing, ;he gained (his great ascendency merely by per- 
s^sion ; without employing mean artifices or force. 

'*^e i^ost memorable transaction of the following' 
ye&W was the famous siege of Platea, by the Lacedse- 
inoblansi-r^on account of the vigorous efforts of .both 
parties; but especially for the glorious resistance made by 
the besieged, and for tbeirboldandindustrioiis stratagems, 
bj^'^which numbers got out of ihe city and escaped tliQ 
furj^'of t^^enemy. ".'"'< 

'S^'fhe next summer, the fourth year of A^wa'r', ifee 
people of l^sbos resolved to break their alliance with the 
Athenians. Thte' afflictitni of Ihe Atheiiians was greatly 
w6 
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MemMbdj>>nN4fe» newB was broaght .afj tkeoiTOFislt of so- 
aonMenA]ei>aii island ; and noiwitfai^«diii|^ tfaeir efforts 
to* TetttHi ill; iheJ -Lesbians entered liiioo^eoalliaaceinf 
Bdl)PffiAi^8us9 'ftiul'rboDught two-thirdsf e^rdbekr forces jn 
lbft)^filf(i0f ^CDrihtfa)' iatcddeng to intafhe^il^tiBa both by 
aduuand iawij' Tbe Atheiiiaf»*-^tx> ' undeceive, ^tir ene- 
mies, who supposed they were yery weak, put to sea^witb 
ft'«ieetioMOQ<Vsii,: and after having' riio«ied(tfe«iisdlves 
before th^ Iithmafl of Coiii^, they niadte: ^deaosnla^EiB^ 
wbitever^afts of PelopaiiDesuft they pdeaBcd. loTheeflriaU 
ImmI nsver'scen, in thooe days, it has fo^enosiidy ^^bn^ 
lleet; Tbe Atbeniaxu guarded tbcir own 'cdutiteydmdbti^ 
eo08tB of Eubcea, and Salarais with a fleet of i i Oft b isipfc ; 
Iti^'crilised louod Pelopoimesua whh anoibsr^eii: ^ithe 
Mfce niimber of vessels, without tndading tibeir:fieebA>^fofe 
iMsbos and other places. Tbe whole aneonoled.tapdflD 
galleys. But the expenses of these powbrfoi . ateaiMiits 
brifw materially to exhaust their Uwasury^ i? '. b }j43^i; 

- : ' SECTION 13. ^ '""2 buc 

. .l.'The Lacedsemonians, greatly surprised Btiv^^SfH!' 
iahiM^-n fleet, returned with the ato»ost<ey{>f)^i|i9f|]ft> 
UkA ftTtxh Qonntry. A thousand beavy armed ifpaifi^kii 
been sent to Mitylene, by whose assistance, tbe oil^yrfliw 
taten.' Many of tbe factions Mityknians war^/pql: to 
dsatb^ and the city distnantled. The cities irhicbiiJ^ 
langed to the Mityleoians on the coast of Asis^. wtff^ it9^ 
ai^ecied to the Athenians. „, .^ y,- ^t\ 

In the sixth year of the war of Peioponq^sHHtV)^ 
plague broke out again at Athena, and swepi ,«i^rgimt 
anmbers. Bnt the Lacedeemoniaas made yearly li^^li- 
sioos into Attiea, and the Athenians into P^UppfiiM^ft* 
In the seventh year of the war^ the Atha:iiansy be^defhb^ 
Demoatheaes, had taken Pylo; a small city on^.tjifs nest 
eoast, aod fortilied it. The Lacedeemonians att^mp|e4:its 
tecovery., and Bpssidas, one of their leadersi sigii^Hf^ 
himself here by one of tbe most extraordinary ae^ ^ 
bravery. A battle was fought at sea, in which thiK Athe- 
nians were victorious ; a suspension of arms was the. con- 
sequence, and the Lacedsemonians sent to Athens to sue 
lor peace. Tbe AtheniaAS bad now a happy opportunity 
ibr terminating the war, by a peace, which would have 
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Bfiboli9iil80B!%o€ild> thr AtheBioDd xdbiteiti ^ PelopoiH 
senoatlhedhipA h^hii ^duiiiig tte su^ptetioi&i > - Ai fewpglbCf 
edrdittgb n.^8liodMs, and watitof faitb-intbe^ititaiidt 
^Ireitite, eem * fiiil to ioiyoire the- «^reiatcl Hn caii^ 
diailieBd? oj * •'! , . .. . 

'.>-«vftsd[i»riheMKveiith year of the Ptlopotinesian war, 
-wAita^idnDes sent lo the LacedeemomaBBy AitAph^rnaivttA 
fldOdNisutdor, wHIi a letter, written in the Abvjtwb Uin^ 
K«Bgc^ isioicnrled^ng having received many AtnbaiMrt 
Mndthen;- but the piirportof them difTered eo wide)^ 
lAsfitAnA^ knew not what they requested : and that he had 
^tiit%^ctsiHeD, desiring, if thej had any proposal to make, 
tlo^fMaMihl s^d a confidential person back with; bito. 
SKis: aiftustBr kmded io Thrace, and was sent by an ad* 
uriml/.a^-'the Athenian fleet to Athens, where he tm 
treated with the utmost respect, and, as soon as theseaBoii 
would permit, he was sent back at the public expense; 
and some of the citizens were appointed to attend him to 
the Persian court. Upon landing at Ephesus, they were 
iidbreted^ ^hat Artaxerxes Was dead : upon which the 
A^kenAlka ambassadors thinking it not advisable to procted 
^anli^r, and taking leave of Artaphemes, returned to thiftr 
WA)/eotinfry. 

' X' AftTAXBRXES died about the beginning of the:4dtk 
^^f' of his reign,* and Xerxes, who succeeded hii«, wAa 
hi^ fipAly son by his queen, but he had seventeefi othei* 
by his concubines, among whom were Sogdiantrs (or 
fiMcondtanus), Ochus, and Arsites. Sogdianus, in ^on« 
Mtft^w^h Pbarnacias, one of Xerxes' eunuchs, came in^j- 
dk>«M]y; one festival-day to the new king, who, after 
^bMtig to excess, had retired to his chamber, and killed 
Kim^ ■ after he had reigned forty-five days, ^gdianusi 
was declared king in his stead. He was scarcely on the 
Ib^oe,' when he put to death Bagorazus, one of his 
fetheK^- eunuchs. By these two murders, he beo'<ime the 
horror both of the army and the nobility^ lie next 
sent for Ochns, who, suspecting the design, delayed 
coming, till he could advance at the head of a strong 
army. A great fimnber of the nobility, and several 

» 
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g g M mo r * of^lhftiato*face»ijw'o«dliii)ilwpcaa»e, pilU-idie 
tiara OD Octaiii's head, and proclaimed him kiog.isiSsf^ 
^ittn n)«]&bf t'ob Mb^tiotldNti^ ab A> u>^ cHy idafftce 

kasjlbnotEd.intD-aafaaa.aqddieriaDTiffllkUaudH'^vd ; oo' -. 
4. Ochus, now .(elded in the ^pirsydiaa^^'iitcrname 
^Din'OebUi. U ittwt of Darau; and to stitdhgwiBli bhn, 
biMariagt add the: epithet N^i (No&i»}^uaipkSfb^ 
twtterdiij !' He. reigned. niBetaen y^M. . ' vij iisrrEiu 

. .AutTBS, tbe tfaird brother, meditated .iWiMlanthlg 
Qchii>;-<haceafter to be called Darius); bat tothUdMelf 
tad Ark^pbiuB, hra geQcral, were defeatedy>ain^ Mag 
Wc4o' prison e», were sraotheied in aihei. . AMdihthvot^ 
matJon (*u occasioned by the rebellion of i^utbOMtf, 
(wvetoor of Lydia. But he being sdidaed' ani ouMe 
prisoner, mel his death, by being sentenced to A»^tlM€ 
&tt.aa the former rebels. Hie sod of HsutM^, 
Jimor^ttt still rebellint;, was at length deliveied'illpbto 
t^enng and death. Darius wasagainj involvediaoMrit 
tRMlbleStby one of his eunuchs, who, intoxicated' l^lb« 
Vfprcwe- authority which the favour of his so*<eft%it'4JHi& 
him, resolved to make himself lung. Howdvec,'' hgs piK 
bcMg disoovered, be was delivered up to PtfysatM^^Ae 
fuecsLtohn put him to an igaominions death.' < vjilln^ 

,,!&. But the greatest revolt in the reign of DariuB.^U 

tJMk of the Egyptians; who, weary of the- P««MII' 

gMvrnuient, fled to Amyrtsua, of Sais; when liftot^dn 

ifuiiof tba.fens, wbeie he bad defended hinufilf froiti thi 

suppression of the revolt of Inarus.- The Persians Wete 

dnhenoni, and Amyrtteus was proclaimed Icing' of 'Egypt, 

wbeie he reigned sis years. News having beeii'ttEStigfat 

tp.thc king of Persia that AmyrlfiBua was -pre pa ring? (to 

pursue them to Phcenicia, he recalled the Seatwh^Sobe 

liad pFOHiiied to the Lacednroonians, to empteyiitiiia the 

a«&n»<. Tf iijg o„n dominions. ■ i.n y. ■ 

Darius was carryiog on the war in Bgy|>t}i4be 

ebelled; they were, however, defeated,r.«uvd^re' 

their allegiance by force of aroM; BOd'tOfpaaish 

''»« 1 kind of puniBbmont peculiar to tUe Porsiana, ud 
0DI7 on great crimiDaU. One of tbe lai^eit toweis wsi 
ertein heieht with aabea. The crimiaal nu thrown head- 
Uwm. After wbioh the aahea ware bj a wheel turned 
round him tiU he was ■uBjicated. 
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them for tiMAt>feMdty their yoke, till then das^ wmplnii^e' 
heavier. M-i mid b'* . i 'V.. 'hO uo yr- 

ijAAaiuMiflAeew^ds gave Cyrils, the.iif6cat|p»tt fO^Ms 
aotas, the' o'^inMifc (0ominand:.of)radl thawprovMkletfibiil Asia' 
Minor ; by ^vdUfihi )the proF husial gow/ecBbrndn i {tba|(^#u ^of 
the eiikidrifbtaLmh uaden bis -jnrisdiQtiDii. v^ > . > 1 1 > ' . v ^ . t. 

.& 33b»>[,<tbi«b or 'fetor (samfMigtis, > which foUdtv^ti^ the 
^Mtiliw^o^^ie^siAall iabod of £[phacteriiif -wete 4isi;iti- 
guishea by few comiderable events. The Atbidniatis, 
f liA»^»rias, look the island of Cytheca, norr tl»e sou^hera 
tt^P^rttfiitiiMleidltfnioQia, and from thence they inl^ted the 
^hoi^ dountcy* Brasidas^ on the other side, mi^cbed^ 
tMi$trd9i(TlMiace ; with a view to divide tlie Atheiiian 
fyffftminiBt also marched afterwards towafd» Amphi- 
^tiiK teo Athenian colony on the river Strymoo^* and: 
I^Ms^it . o. 

^soAhdJtt^the ninth year of the Greciaa war, thoiossda 
wd.«edteaii^agel on both sides being pretty eqaa}^. >tjlhe 
q^ydns^ began to grow weary of the contest - A truoo^or 
%iyear{itas«.lberefore> concluded between the AthettianS' 
QM^aof^aemonians, in the hope that it would be ibUoWffd 
bsrii^ 'Ipeneral peace. But there were two men, Gimon^of 
AAe^' and Brasidas, of Sparta, who opposed the ^«Mh 
quillity of Greece, and raised, bat in a very:.fiHflSmiit 
Wtfy^aniaviDcible obstacle to its peace. The Athenian^ 
hWKiMf^ the war screened his vices and malver^latiot^;. 
tJMiiSpBitta&^ because it added new lustre to his > virtaea. 
Slit .tfaear death, which happened about the same itiiAe, 
lOftde .way- for a new accommodation • 
^:: 7> . The<Alheoians had appointed Cleon to command the > 
1ariH}pA»>'^hich were to oppose Brasidas, and also to reduce 
tkpsfi cities which had revolted from their all^iahee; 
^9lQiig< which Amphipolis claimed their first solicttudey 
aiid Cleow encamped before it, intending to invest the 
place on all sides, and afterwards take it by storm, in the 
isdm^, of Cleoo's- temerity, Brasidas made a sally ou the' 
Aaheimuas ;. and > before the close of the engagement^ both 
theitfommatidera fell, and the city lemained in its alliance 
with the Lacedsemonians. 

8. After this engagement, both nations seemed in- 
clined to an accommodation, and particularly their chiefs, 

• B.C. 407. 
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general of the Athenians. Both states began b^.rene^XV 
« tusfMi^n of aittir ft » twahfe 'wwitkg?^«naa;' 'rfftai^ a 
itiiale winter bad beeni^psst in «mtoeni;e^ild.iDiiw»w»i«j' 
a ptaiee vmk eoocliided * for fifty years. But McihtM^i 
wbo had Socrates fbr his tutor, began nciw «o ^^ailnniea 
hkaself in the state, and to appear in the pnUic' stssem* 
Uiei^ He was noi born for repose^ and ased-hm^^titiiHMC 
endaavoBfs to infringe the peace, and to bt^eak< with tbw 
Spartans. 

d. Passing over aerera) minor events, we faaatanr to the 
eiqMdition of the Athenians into Sicily, to ■ 'wkwh ti^f 
were excited by Alcibiades, in the sixteenth year* of HkB 
Pelopoimesiaii war. Alcibiades bad gained a aurpfi^g 
atoendaacy over the mfnda of the people, lAimgti thef 
kaew that his great qualities were united with atiU gn^ater 
▼fdes. Timon, the man-hater, nneeting kim one daiy<as 
he- waa coning out of the assembly, teM him that ^^Iria 
aditiancemeat would be the ruin of the Atheniaas/* The 
war of Sicily will shew that Timon waa not mietakeii. 

SECTION 14. 

l.f The people of Egesta, in Sicily, at thi^ junictiipe^ 
implored the aid of the Athenians against the loha^itaMtf 
of Selinunta, who were assisted by the Syracusans. The 
aid- wlis granted ; and Alcibiades, Nictas, and LanMach*s» 
were appointed to the command of the fleet, wt^ Ml 
powers, not only to succour Egesta, but also to regulate 
the affairs of Sicily. When the ships were loaded, and the 
tWwps got on board, the trumpet, sounded, and aoteaau 
prayers were offered up for the success of the expeditioa; 
gokf and silver cups were filled every where wJlh #tne, 
and the accustomed libations were poared o«t. Ant 
now, the hymn being sung, and the ceremony eoded» 
the ships sailed first to TEgina, and from thence to Ckk^ 
cyra, where the army of the allies was assembKng-, with 
the rest of the fleet. When they arrived in Sicily, AW- 
biades took Catana by surprise. This was the first and 
last exploit performed by him in this expedition; he 
hemg immediately recalled by the Athenians, to be tried, 

•B.C.4I1. t B.C. 416. 



c 9i3:tiUcfl)i«desil}B^ tlife «rder of the captmn, fchowu; 
c< W ( to w M iohtf ■ U> leeM Awm fnon: Sicily; batlhe JRmnnt' 
Iw^SkmI li^^dl atr TbvnifiB, lie ^t <m sbofe «iid oHavp* 
peiMRd^Dll ^becaptahi was under tfaemcntiffing neeta* 
attijr^^ TtlMvninig to Athens, witboot bis prisoner. AleU 
WadflB waaabntenbed to die for bis ooatamacy ; bb esi»tssa 
wiflfreHj3onfite«tttd» and the priests and priestewes vere 
ordered to curse him. Among the latter was one >Tbe»n6; 
vbo aloaa bead the courage to oppose the decree ; daynig, 
^didatiabt'/had been appointed priestess, not to itorse, 
iMit t(^ bless." 

v/iAftec.tbe daputure of Akibiades, Nicias possessed ibe 
oht^ milbority* As Alcibiades despaired of ever befwp 
saoaUod &oine, be sent to the Spartans, desiring kaw* t0 
xiasidelaaaoiig them, under their guard and protect fon. He 
wiafs reiaeired by them with open arms, and soon after hia 
«rtlval in Ibeir city, he gained the esteem of all the inhfttbi!* 
ants by bis engaging arbantty. 

3. Nicias, after some engagements, besieged Syracuse, 
a city of ¥ast extent, on the eastern coast of Sicily, in the 
eighteenth year of the war. The Sicilians, in their dis- 
t^as, sent lo Corinth, their parent stale, for aacoours* but 
9fme iHrriring, after baring held out a long time, >tha|i 
W^^ resolving to capitnlate, and a council was held' t« 
BtMAh the articles of capttulatioo to the Athenian foM-cea; 
It. wm at this critical juncture, ihat an officer iiafaed 
GyUpjms, arrived from Corinib with a considerable iofoei 
9mi completely changed the face of affairs. The Athenian 
g^ecais, though often defeated on Und, hazarded a sea 
figbti and werfi vanquished, After still holding out on land 
to. < the utmost extremity, they surrendered. On the next 
day a C9u>ncil waa held to deliberate on the fate of the pri- 
soners; the cruel sentence was enforced, that the two 
Athenian .generals should be first scourged with rods^ and 
a^torwarda be pot to death. Thus, the finestfleei that ercr 
sailed from- Athens, together with an army of 40,000 men^ 

* Tbe crime was tlist of wantonly mimicing tlie ceremonies and 
mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine ; Alcibiades, representing the 
high priest, at their head. 
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a 
the 

ancient'Totm of goyerntnent was c^^ing^^ by'Lvs^ 

4.' Ari * alteration took place in tW comrerfmiori 
Athens, by th^ influence of Pi^ander. Alcabw^^^^ 
recalled from exile ; and afterwards appoiniea .ffener^fe-^ 
sigtio. .In several contests he was so succeysm|^ gs^io 
bumble the pride of Sparta. Byzantium, ^^no^^^^ 
other cities submitted to the Atheijiaiis.**' • jAicftw^A^^ 
wlio passionatety desired to see his country a^^iBfc *"^^j 
so many victories over their enemies, now set* oC 
Athena. The sides of his ships were covered wjSt/ oS'L 
ler^, and all sorts of spoils, with their ensigns^ 4n<f^^ti^; 
ments, Jti form of trophies. The people (cattife\oiu m£^ 
body to welcome and confi:ratulate him with ^cfi'eglnSte' 

shcHits of joy* i i 'i Ibmr r 

.Alclbiistdes ^oon called an assembly of the pieo^e. * ^adq!^ 
Afti^^ans, transported with hearing hini speaKy^dep'eea 
bim' crowns of gold, appointed him general by. ^aara- 
ladd, \^ith unlimited power, and restored him edP Im^ 
fortune. ^ He set sail accordingly with 200 ships/jSi^ 
steered for the island of Andros, which bad revoifed.^ /t . 
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5«'Thid liacedeemonians, alarmed at the return ana 
success of Alcibiades, thought it needful to oppose* jKuii ' 
with an able general ; and they gave Lysandei" ifie <?6p-^ 
mand of the fleet, who sailed for Ephesus. But^'sjucfi was 
the fame of Alcibiades, never having been pv^rt^raWS^^j 
an^ battle, either by sea or land, that Ly sadder darectJjiOT^ 
encounter him. Alcibiades, however, had occasion ?S atd 
into Phocs^a and Ionia, to raise money, for thj^'pajiS^nir^ 
of hjs troops; and while absent*, Antiochu?, to tffaVe'W 
Spaxtaa, ^entered the port of Ephesus with i^o/^\mf' 
Ly^t\<ier.ehW^^^ at the insult, pursued feinV^-^^^nmr 









thj:v'|«nerBU into the port of Mitylene, and kept hiia 
bi^^^ up. But Cimon, receiving large supplies from 
At^QSJ i' battle eaaued at ArginusEe, in which Callicra- 
tides 1&^^ big Itfe, and the Laced eemonians gave way, a,i)d 
retir^m great disorder, 

&•' Plutakcu equals Gallicratides, tl 
genual, for his justice, valour, and m 
alf, ^w|)o had ever rendered themselves 
aitm^iration among the Greeks: and C 
tim^ of Plbtarch, had passed nearly i 

yj In the battle of Arginuste, the Athenian generals' 
orde^d some of the officers to return with about fifty 
gaflejr^, to take up the wrecks and dead bodies, in order 
to tbeir interment. For the ancients held it a great crime 
)vide leputlure for the dead. The officers excused 
a by the violence of the storm, and appealed for 
th^ trtfth of what they said to the pilots. But it was decreed 
tb^t tbo officers shonld be punished with death, their estates 
copftacaled, and the tenth part consecrated to the Goddesi 
Mtnerva. Some senators at 6rst opposed this decree, as 
unjust and contrary to the laws ; but Socrates, the cele- 
brated philosopher, was the only one who persisted firmly 
in bis opposition. Six of the officers were scarcely executed, 
when the people opened their eyes, and perceived all the 
borron of that sentence ; but their repentance could not 
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mialhtbe imiittm W. I Gdlikcttssj itae JinxtoiPisiioitpoke 
agaisat thdn was .first io&jpnsoti^fl,' and) cities itoAm^*bk 
«iCfifNi». he tonded •hb <kyB'4ii»vet8aA}^ cteteted'tud id>* 

SECTION 15^. ; .,.f ,;, . , :, . 



I* AAer ihe defeat at ArgiDusue, tbe atiE0ra:>df:lfe6 
Pel^ponaetiMia declining, the allies sent' ab> etfbMVr fi> 
Sparta, to request that the command should bdttgMfigi^elf 
to L]fsander> The request was eoDi|died wit)u -^ywat^er 
sailed towards the Hellespont, and laid siege to* LempsdieaM^ 
which he carried by storm. The Athenians fdlomdliiiB 
elose, and halted at iSgospotamus, over againat lh^«D«tsy 
ai Lampsacns. The Hellespont is not abova^2^09(lpMses 
broad in that place. The two armies, seeing themstflrea^M 
near each other, expected to come to an immediate eaeage^ 
anent* Bat Lysander mancBuvred Ibr swne day^, ^till Ik 
found the enemy entirely off his goaid, a«d tkett nvadn^att 
easy and a complete conquest. Thus Lysander U/nrntMeU 
a was in the space of an hour, which had already 'lasted 
tw6Dty*seven years. Three thousand prisoneia Inken in 
this battle were condemned to die* 

2. When the news of this entire defeat arrifed at Atliais, 
tihe'city was in universal consternation.. Nothing was liMitf 
bnt cries of sorrow and despair. The two kings of SpftftS} 
Agis and Pausanias, advanced with all their tiMMps tc>wairi8 
Aliens; and Lysander soon arrived at the Piresni wifh 
kis fleet, and shut up the port. The Athenians^ besieged 
both by land and sea, and without provisions, ^ bopeift of 
xriief, sent deputies to Agis, to propose a treaty with Spatttu 
After much delay, a peace, on these conditions, was em^ 
dttded, ^That the fortifications of the Pirttus, with the 
long wall that ioined it, should be demolished? thaf^e 
Athenians should driver up all their galleys, tw^lvef ^ly 
txoepted; that they should abandon all the eitiea tikey hlld 
aeiaed, and content themselves with their own land^ and 
country ; and that they should make a league dfiectttv^ 
and deiPensive with the LaeedsBmonians. 

Lysander caused the wail to be demolished to the ioMd 
of. flutes and trumpets, and with all the exterior naarks of 
Vi^oioing, as if all Ocecee had Chat day^regainad tt»iibaityi 
and he then established thirty archons, or rather tyranti 
0?er the city. 
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3. It ««8 ahoot tlie ei«lof 'tlie PeiopoiiiieiM ^mr\ llHit 
DAiintlfcithM* '^\i»§iof ^9mnmi,^i^dy «fteir>v tmgn of »iite^ 
teto [yfiSirikt.i'^ytos/IURlsarTivei)' At "the «dOft i»fbi^ hi» 
death, and Parysatis, his mother, whote idol he wdby'iiot 
ecmtented with having made bis peace, pressed the old 
king to declare him his successor. But Darios did not 
OfPor^kis^^odtopkiisaQae for her ao to ; lie ^ve the crown 
tq Aw«nar bit cMcst a>o» by Paryntia; andfaaqfiitailied 
t»:.€f^pM».^}y!tbe provincea he had already.* 
^^AimetiSy upOQ aaeending the throne, assumed the lUinM 
QfrAMMTKesv to whom the Ofeeks gave the sanmme of 
IbiietoMiif, from hia prodigious memory. Cyms, having 
BO H ftt T€d«to idethrene his bnvlhery eaoployed Clearcfaus^ tha 
I^m^^fUoaiafi geneml, with a body of Grecian troopB,«Dder 
pr^^fiiee of a war which that Spartan was to carry into 
J'iiio9e^ 

>4.14ie Ci«noil«f 7%ir<y,establishedatAlhensby Lysander, 
Mramkited the most execrable cruelties, upon pretence of 
f«etimMmg the miiHitnde within the bounds of their doty* 
They 'had caused guards to be assigned them—* they araed 
3^Q0;JeitiaraB'for their service, and at .the same time die^ 
armed the rest. The whole city was in the utmost terror 
and 4iiinay» Whoever opposed their oppressions, became 
tfaak*' victims. Riches were a crime that never iaileihlx^ 
draw it sentence upon their owners ; alwa]^ followed witb 
^Mlb4«id the confiacatioa of their estates, which te thirty 
Qjiranta^ivided among themselves. Nothtog passed tfarodgh 
fba oily bat imprisonments and mnrders. Every one 
trembled lor bimself or bis friends. The AthenianB seened 
tO'hav3s lost not only their valour, but their speech, lest 
tibeif words shooVd be constn^d into a crime. 

'•^4' Socrates slone remained intrepid, and set all it»en aa 
QUaaipte of couiage and resolution. Many of the citisDna^ 
of any fiansideiaiaon in Athens, quitted a place redooed to 
euoh.^iavesy. At the head of these was Thrasyfauhn^ a 
Mfso^tof estraordinary cnerit, who beheld with the moat 
wely^ofeetioot the miseries of his coantry. Lysias, aa 
orator of Syracuse, who had been banished by the thirty*, 
fata^ 500 soldiers at hia own expense, and sent ibem to 
tbO'iHd.of^'lba Atbcaians, and Thrasybnlus with> theae and 
lboielK^olie.€OQld laise, took the sraall fart of Phfla, aisd 

• B.C. 404. 
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then marched to the Fjira^$ir|ifvii4lich he made himself 
master ; and the tyrants were overthrown and expelled. 

l^n.f)efli(ldnBfiBeieatiMitutedini^hei]8BUaii«^l^^ 
prQKraifiOrbetter-.1ilmlllBfa-8l.•^- > < . • ^'\n ;!..>.j iijiw wt> 
.6. •.to. isAtt'sisttier of aarprise^ that d»^g|9iieftU MJdbao 
uotforin aixnispiracy Bgasntt theipoblm^oodvsBould^Jvhts^ 
%«tiMM Ihe several bodies io the admioiBlratioHirioB.^liui 
go^eroment. Tbia.we have seen inlAe^/SMOii&aifdMfBigfeiri 
merly ohosen by Athens; again in the ikir^i^^i^^i'O^fWiSi 
the tmi ; and what augments our wonder i8v4U«talx|fe{Mt* 
siOn.'for tyranny should possess so immediately repUblUaini 
born in the bosom of liberty. There most be>in)^llse2Mitid 
of man a strong propensity to imperious ml^; abd'Uia 
subject km of his equals. The lust of poiwer wee&kdjiaimum 
to extirpate the social affections. ..J u'Jv'.c ; 

7. The tyrants, having taken up arroa to xt-nmUkXeAem^ 
selves in the government, and being prcsetft atf^aparie^ 
for that puqpose, were all put to the Awocd9aiid*leflt£A.tli^n8 
ia full possession of its liberty. Thrasybt^us atlhisttiaia 
proposed the celebrated amnesty, by which tbai cslixntt 
engaged upon oath, that all past transactions s&dol^iM 
kmmi in oblivion. The government was ra^iAsablisUci 
tipan its ancient footing; the laws restored to tbeir^iStHJS 
tigovr; land magistrates elected with the usual fbtms^ rTba 
W^sdoul and moderation of Thrasybnlus, so sidntsr^ dAer 
St iODgp continuance of domestic troubles, stands hidreicbn^ 
spieiioiis. It is one of the finest events in aneieiiti 
w<prtby the Athenian lenity and benevolence; -ajid 
atom as a model of good government to sucoeeding(iCi|)eihr^' 

8. Lyibander, after his victories which termioarte^ AA 
IMeponnesian war, was carried away by vanitf pnA pn^ 
smmptioii. He permitted the Grecian cities t4i d^l^at^ 
altars to him, to offer sacrifices, and chaunt ImnsstiliiS 
Oaaticies in honour of him. He governed (utieffiiMh 
tjfr^umic power, nor could those he hated espi|te -dA 
veogeance. The number he caused to be nmswccbdiiss 
itioiedible. Phamabasus the satrap of Persia, wi^iyof 
Lysaoder's repeated acts of injustice, sent asobassadors^lo 
Sparta, to complain of the wrongs he had receivM Hefii 
theik general; and the Epfaori recalled hire. Lysander'mi 
at duatlimeJa the Hellespooti. The letter to the^iB^rfioti 
threw him into great consternation^ He returned to Sparta 
and was divested of his power. 
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yjv^^r.clfismgiCfsu^r «DB ofnDaviaiiiKlstliosnaiidiiFte^alhy 
saw with pain his elder brother- A]iiaxBni£S'fliodieitluw0; 
^BdblHi iAtooipled to depnyfi- bkni ofi faisicrvwa and Alife 
lQg«lbef^h'oTI)B> tc»n tinil intfeaim irf Pac^tiaj inb* 
ImIiq&W) pardon. Irom Artazence^ whiD dtenissed iiitii 'to 
fd^ig^waknoiantm Aata Minor. Cj/trus was Mill b^nton de* 
tbromn^ium; "and lor this purpoie carried himself ^poor^ 
tcoifstjtjAndigatnedthe hearts of those who wero'under bis 
jsnrisdidtiqoji i^t tb^j might aid his desifo. Ht» was>8oiy- 
l>itaiisiAbo! to false a body of Grecian troops^ uid Ckkr- 
tflta^jthe Sfiartany having retired to his court, after bein|; 
iMUUihed ffrfHD Sparta, was joined by a body of about 
13,000 Grecians, the flower and chief force ofhisfirmy-^ 
bosHtefttbase Cyrus had about 100,000 Asiatics^ under 
i^kiifBqs the Persian generaL 

^':f4^:> Amaxsrxjsr assembled a numerous army to receive 
iMiubnolhfir. The battle was fought at Cunaxa, ab^ut 
tvcot^fivB leagues from Babylon. The forces of 'thft 
kfti^lof .P«nia amounted to 1 ,200,000, under font ysQek 
jbrii^ihi^illhout iacluding 4,000 horse, which nl9ver qUiliOid 
^lietkii|gisiM9r60Q. In the royal army were also 260 ob^^ 
wMh armed' with scythes, in that of Cyrus abost thjTt^*;0f 
avdh pfaariflita» Wheu the armies approached each >omi» 
^tibioibiiFor five hundred paces, the Greeks begao^ to sill g 
ihodbya&D of battle, and then sprung upon the kingWaraiy 
yfiA duch impetuosity, that they did not wait the'chcitl^ 
buie^ed.wifcb precipitation, except Tisaphemes v^iO^-sMOd^ 
bib ^rottnd with a small portion of his troops^ 
'91^ SEhippcning the victory gained, Cyrus was prodcMcd 
fcSBgdi^>tln)se around him: but he soon perceired (Hut 
Bfftasttnm was wheeling his right to attack bim in flank, 
tfikdrniarohed directly against him with his 600 horse, ind 
MraUtfigdiis bkt>tber, he made for him with a hoadksflg 
imfe!tnaBttltgf4 The battle then became, in some inettS)|i'6*, 
lo^n^le combat, between Artaxerxes and Cyrttsrund 
aftep.h/doHAitiul conflict Cyrus fell: but wheelKi^) b^ {a 
fi^fttt [of itocts,. which was aimed at him frqm alF siddti' 0r 
fmuribeiimg's j^avelin, is not knowt); the g^tfSIDi^ p^f- 
tai^fheni atittnc^t oo' Cy ruav ^vere alli ktibd taKOftd'wnr. 
* 4(<)The Greeks on ihcir sidewind Anax^rft^c^ntii^/iftbt 
knowing what had passed elsewherez-biHavbd'tacllGe^fehemy 
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had t>ut!the^eaeiAy. lo flight and' pirinuied^>lli%fifap,^^^i^t%% 

camp. Ndh wasJt tiUi the next^day; tbaitfa^'^i^i^^ ^i>^ 
certain cl Gyrua'a dearth, wiien P«ri4apn heraMi^fW^d ff^in 
the king to summon tiiem to drivter up tb^lf ai^iil^J<9fa^ 
haughtily rapped ih^ would ioooer dtk t1^b<^i»[^^¥W 
ihcm* and that they larould sell' their iHfea awifb^fg^ 
t<«ether. .'.aiL^^^ 

5. The geoeratg of the Greeka, after a cen&f^Vhci^iAfitl 
Tiaaaphernes and the queen's brother, w^e asauted^ ibf^nM 
findiog any obstacle to their retorn to Qwsne ; Ikit ffi'n 
iBtecview which happened soon after, fii^e of them^ ti^nii^p 
Clcarchus, Menon, Proxenea, Agiaa and Socraleti; d'dcM- 
lerin^ the tent of Tisapherncs, were seized, and e«»nt' tfif the 
king, who ordered their heads to be struek affi'AM'ih^ 
attendants, twenty captains and about dOO aoldi^i^ Were 
put to the sword. ''^ -^" 

SECTION 17. . •'•:'.' 

THE KETREAT OF THE TEN* THOUSANB.'*' ' ' 

1. Their generals havJDg been thus seized janddtheir 
attendants massacred, the Grecian army waa in the highest 
consternation. They were five or six hundred ^etlguca 
from Greece, surrounded with great rivers anxL hostile 
nations, without any supplies of provisions. Th^yithere- 
fore chose generals and captains to supply, the plhociiif 
those that had been so treacherously murdered andc' 
pared to commence their retreat As they wer&.< 
sionally harassed by detachments sent agaioa|«, them, tl>ey 
began their march in the form of a hoUow .squam^ m^ 
the baggage in the centre. The first day, ibey weceaMidi 
annoyed by the horse and slingers sent against thqoa* irTe 
oppose these, 200 men were chosen out of the Rhodiao^ \h 
the army, whom they armed with slings, and augmeiited 
their pay for their encouragement. Tbey could thfow m 
far again as the Persians ; because they discharged Mis 
of lead, and the others made use of lar|;e AifUa, , Tiktf 
mounted also a squadron of fifty men upon tbq honsea^il]^ 
which a second detachment of the enemy waji very scfverely 
bandied. 

2. After some days' march, Tissaphernes appeared with 
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o^tiU^^y^rrmd at the river "ngiit; bat as hside|p^ 
w/9mI4 Q|P)^'{^o|v them to pcHi9tattbBt pku!e<tvfdioatiM>atBv 
tfi^ l^^ie«^ obliged Mxco^ltniaeAheic vioreh ever ibe Cipda^ 
«^^, Mi^taiiM* TWy were toU by loine peasantt Chat 
bm^terinig ArmeDia, they might cross the Tigris M its 
BQm^c^^d not far from it> the Euphrates islso. To ^in 
tb^^. defiles before the enemy could arrive^ they set for* 
ward in the night. A council of war being soon after held, 
i^,^u^ judged proper to leave behind them all liie beasts 
pf .biufdeA not absolutely needful, together with all the 
^Uv^ lately taken. The passing of the mpwa tains, which 
tpok :up sevep days, fatigued the troops extremely, but tt 
l^ingjtjU tbey arrived at villages, where they found provi^^ 
sions in abundance, and where they rested some days ttf 
repoirei; the severe fatigues the army had suffered. 
. 3. They found themselves soon after exposed td> new 
dangers. Almost at the foot of the mountains tbey cam# 
to a river 200 feet broad, called Centrites, which stopped 
their march ; and they had to defend themselves against 
the enemy who pursued them in the rear, sad the Arme- 
nians, the soldiers of the country, who guarded the oppo- 
site sides of the river. By good fortune they afterwards 
discovered a place not so deep, — but it required abundance 
ed address and valour to keep off the enemy on both sides. 
Tkie army however passed the river without much loss. 

4. They afterwards marched with less interruption t 
passed ^ear the source of the Tigris, and arrived at the 
beautiful little river, Teleboa, in Western Armenia, which 
leuis many villages on its banks. Tiribases, the governor, 
a satrap, much beloved by the king, permitted the army to 
pass, and the soldiers to purchase what they wanted, pro- 
vided they committed no ravages. He kept, however, as 
a bhed:, a flying camp, at a small distance from the army. 
A fM of snow which fell soon after gave the troops some 
incDDveuienee. After some days march through deserts 
they passed the Euphrates near its source ; not having the 
water above their middles. They afterwards suffered ex- 
tremely from a North wind which blew in their faces. In 
order to appease it, they sacrificed to it, according to the 
custom of their religion. Upon which it seemed to abate. 

5. They marched on in snow five or six feet deep, which 
killed several servants and beasts of burden, besides thirty 
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pkniy of m%stL Continuing thm march the im«I dky 
tbKMigh ihoAMiry iMtty fvoni' «Boeas of hongor^ were 
afieetedwkh.lMignoriiDd fainting; and looie worelMBd 
lying on tha.gioiind.tbfottgh exeestive weaknaas; but 
pban itfireriiad and laeovered, they continaad tbair aMnrch. 

& Tba entoiy ttill pumued them : of whom- oMMay, lover* 
laben by the nighty remained on the way without 6n or 
piDvisione; so that several died of their hardships; and 
the eaemy that followed took some baggage, A few sol- 
diers also were left behind that had lost their eyea^ and 
plhers their toes.by the snow. Against the first evU, some- 
thing black was ordered to be worn before the eyes ; and 
against the other, the legs were to be kept always in 
fiolioo, and the feet to be bathed at night. Arriving in a 
more eoramodious place, they dispersed themselves iolo 
Ihe neigbbouriog villages, to recover and repose after their 
fatigues* The houses were mostly built under ground, 
irith an opening at top, through which, the descent was 
by a ladder. Here they were t aught to fasten a kind of 
small hurdles to their feet, to prevent sinking in the snow. 
The army after resting seven days in these villages, pur* 
sued their rout. 

7. After a march of seven days more, they arrived at the 
river Araxes or Phasus. A few days after they disco- 
vered the Phasians, the Chalybes, and the Taochiaas; 
who kept the passes of the mountains to prevent their 
descent t but at length the enemy was put to flight and 
the passes cleared. They crossed the country of the 
Chalybes, who are the most violent of sll the barbarians of 
those parts. Having marched twelve or fifteen days longer, 
they arrived at a very high mountain called Tecqua, feem 
whence they descried the sea. The view of it caused gnat 
delight, and they cried out with exultation, ** The sea, 
the sea ;" while they could not refrain from tears, nor from 
embreciDg their generals and officers, and then, withoat 
waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile of stones* and 
erected a trophy, with broken bucklers and other wms. 

8.. From thence they advanced to the mountains of 
Colchis^ of which theColchians had possessed themselves. 
The.Greeka drew. up. in battle at the bottom, and* their 
generals eaeouraged them, with its being the last obstacle 
they had to surmount. Imploring the assistance of their 
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gois they asoendetf; but ^kemniemjf not Mn^ able to 
soppon the charge, dispersed. The Grodn passed the 
moQutaio, «nd encamped in vtHeges, iHssre thejf fbond 
provisions in abnndence. A singular cirsttmstsfiiae hap* 
pefied there to the army. The soldiers, findtng a number 
of bee-htves in that place, and eating the honey, were 
taken with Tiolent vomiting and Boxes, aMeiMled #ith 
raving fits ; so that even the least ill seemed like drunbcii 
men, and the rest either forioasly mad or dying. -Tb^ 
earth was strewed with their bodies, as after a defeat { 
bowever none of them died, ^and the distemper ceased the 
Best day, about the same time it had taken them. The 
third or fourth day the soldiers got up, but in the condt* 
tion people are after taking a violent medicine. 

9. Two days after the army arrived at Trebisond, a 
Greek colony of Sinopians, situated upon the £uxine, e<r 
Black Sea, in the province of Colchis. Here they lay In 
camp for thirty days, and acquitted themselves of the vows 
tbey had made to Jupiter, and the other deities, to obtain 
a happy return to their own country. They also eele* 
brated the games of horse and foot races, wrestling, 
boxing, the pancratium ; the whole attended with joy and 
solemnity. 

Tbey next deliberated on the best means for their re- 
turn to Greece. They were inclined to proceed by sea ; 
bftt not being able to procure a sufficient number of shipss 
tbey marched by land to Cerasus, where they had % 
general review of the troops, who were fo^nd to aoMHint 
to 8,600 men, out of about 10,000 ; the rest havisg: died 
in the retreat, of their wounds, fatigues, or diseases. 
Fiom thence they proceeded to Cotyora, where they 
embarked, and the next day arrived at Sinope, a city of 
Paphlagonia. 

10. Hitherto, during their march, they had no leader ; 
all afiairs were determined in the council of war by the 
plurality of voices. They were now resolved to nominate 
a general, and they cast their eyes on Xenophon ; bat he 
declining the honour, they elected Chirisophas, a Laee* 
demonian, for their general. The soldiers, now approaching 
near to Greece, were desirous of making some booty, 
and it was not without difficulty that Xenophon. emtricated 
both them and their leaders from some imprudences. At 
length, partly by land and/partly by sea, they reached 
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ChryiopoliBy opposite B jzantitim, and from thence crossed 
over that arm of the sea which separates the two conti- 
nents. 

« 

SECTION 18. 

1. This retieat of the 10,000 Greeks has always passed 
among the judges of the art of war for a perfect model 
in its kind, and never had a parallel. No enterprise could 
be formed with more bravery, or conducted with greater 
prudence, or executed with better success. Ten thousand 
men, 500 or 600 leagues from their own country^ who had 
lost their generals and best officers, in the heart of the 
enemy's vast empire, in the sight of a victorious and 
numerous army ; to retire in a manner from the gates of 
the king's palace, and to traverse a vast extent of un- 
known countries, almost all in arms against them, every 
hour exposed to innumerable obstacles and dangers; 
passes of rivers, of mountains and defiles ; open attacks, 
secret ambuscades, famine, almost inevitable through 
vast and desert regions, and to return through a thousand 
dangers triumphant to their own country, these are ex- 
ploits to which there is no parallel. It was the success 
of this memorable retreat which filled the people of Greece 
with contempt for the power of Artaxerxes, and gave 
birth to those bold enterprises which at length brought 
the Persian empire to the very brink of destruction. 

2.* A 6 IS, one of the Lacedemonian kings, died about 
this time, and the crown was disputed by Leotychides and 
Agesilaus, the former the son, the latter the brother, of 
the deceased. Indeed there was a current report that the 
queen had confessed Leotychides to be her son by 
Alcibiades. Most of the Spartans, charmed with the 
virtue and great merit of Agesilaus, supported him with 
all their influence, and he was declared king. Plutarch 
observes that Agesilaus, from his infancy, was remarkable 
for uniting those great qualities in himself which are 
generally incompatible ; a vivacity of spirit, an invincible 
resolution, and an ardent passion to surpass others, 
with a docility, gentleness, and nobleness of disposition. 
He was lame ; but that defect was covered by the 

♦ B. c. 59r; 
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«asy f^iety »i to'inamtr, umA tkegrisefiilMst of kk 
pevioii* 

d« By such obltgiDg eonduct, supported by suck es» 
traordinary merit, he acquired great credit, and alraoit 
absolate power in the ci^« T^ JSphorl^ to prevent its 
effects, and give a check to his ambiiioo, laid a fine npott 
him; alle^gr .as iheilr sole reason* that be aUached the 
hearts of i\^ ciltxeBS to himself alooe« wbich were the 
rtgpht of the republic* Never was a king of Sparta so 
powerful as Agesilaus; and it was only, asXeaophonsays^ 
by obeying bis countty in emery thing* thai be acqatredl 
so ^grsat ao. authority. 

4« AoftSiiLAUs bad scareely ascended the throne when 
accouaiis came -from Asia that the king of Persia was 
fitting out a fleet* with intent to deprive the Laeedemoniaos 
of the empire of the sea^ The Spartan king took upea 
himself ^he espedition, accompanied by Lysander; and bis 
first object was to deliver the Greeks in Asia from their 
8ab^c(i(tf» to Persia. He first gained a victory over 
Tisaapberoes, the Pemian satrap; and Tiihraustes was 
commissioned by the Pemian king to say that the oitiea cf 
Asia ^bcHikl enjoy their liberty, paying him the custommy 
tribute, provided he would withdraw his troops, and 
return to Greece. Agesilans bad been two years at the 
head o£ the army in Asia, aod had ahead y made the most 
remote-provisoes tremble at his name. He had restored 
order and tranquillity ia alt the Greek cities, aod rt* 
instated them in the possession of their liberty, not only 
without shedding of blood, but without banishing a single 
person. Agestlaus was then about to lead on his tro<^ 
into tbe heart of Persia ; but he received ordem from the 
Eph^ri to return and delend his country. 

6. Tithraustes, who commanded for the king ih 
Asia, seeing the tendency of Agesilaus*8 designs, and 
desiring to prevent their effects, had sent Timocrates, of 
Rhodes, into Greece with great sums of money to corrupt 
the principal persons in the cities, and by their means 
occasion delection against Sparta. The haughtiness of 
the Lacedemonians, espe^ally since they considered them* 

* Simonidds, the poet, called Sparta '' the tamer of men; ^' because 
it rendered its inhabitants, by good habits, the most adtive and vigorous, 
and, at the «ame tame, the most obedient to the laws, 

Q 2 
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selves maslecs of all Greece, had universally disgusted the 
peofilei; > ahd from the cities io their dependence they 
exacted a submission, which by their severity was rendered 
ins«pyNwtllbl0« - ' > . 4 i 

6» Ti^ftRiuxfTESytherefore, did/not findrit diffieuk to 
draw off'Th^bes, Ai^s^ and Corinth, from Sparta^ land 
Athens soo4i' after seconded their efforts withjvigouK i The 
Lacedemoifiaiii took the field and enteied 'Fhocis^^'c Ly- 
sander; in beerieginrg Haliartus, met his d8al|h,i fmd £an- 
Santas,, who was to act in concert with ^him^^ioii hfa rbtom 
toi^parta, was disgraced. In the mean* tinae^faficiiac^de- 
monians had raised another army and> given thnfcOBunnkl 
of it to Aristodemos. Their enemies assembledfTtftf edibert 
the operations of the war. Timolaus, of Gorinthyosaidrthe 
Lacedemonians were iike a river that gtew/kurgflif^aa it 
removed from its source; or a swarm of bees» 'whi^ it 
was easy to burn in their hives; but who disperse tiuamsehss 
widely when they fly abroad; and his opiniott tj^lit^tliat 
they should be attacked in their capital. . But tU liaioe- 
deasonians did not give them time ; they took ftbe&ld, 
and found the enemy near Nemesa, not far from lG^dl*[Kb, 
where a rude battle ensued, in which the SpastaaBsMhad 
the' advantage. -i: >jj ^ni "^ 

7* About this time the Persian and LacedemoBsandfleets 
eaiae in view of each other near Cnidos, a matittfineieity 
of Caria, in Asia Minor. Pharnabazus, the 9atra|ii, aad 
Conon^t the Athenian, had the command of tbei former; 
and 'Pisatider^ the brother-in-law of Agesilatis, ^^ the 
latter. Cpnon, who had in some measure occasioned the 
taking of Athens, by the loss of the sea fight near iBgos- 
potamus; used extraordinary efforts in this to retrieve his 
misfortune, and to obliterate, by a glorious victory, the 
disgrace of his former defeat. In the battle he was 
going to give, the Persians would bear the whole expense, 
althet^h the victory would redound to the credit of 
Athens. The battle was contested with great . valour ; 
but the allies of Sparta betaking themsel^iet 40 flight, 
^»sand^r,'the Spartan leader, died sword in shandy, Genoa 
took ftlty galleys, the rest escaped to Caidos.<,>.)Tte revolt 
of alrriost all the allies of Sparta was the conbeqoenpe of 
thi9"V4dtoryr and from this battle the power of the Lace- 
demonians declined. All their actions in Asia were no 
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more than the feeble efforts of an ^ expkingt power, till 
the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinea eoiipleted- their 
downfall. . . ' nc ;. ' 

8. Pharnabazus and Conok then made itfaemselves 
masters at sea, and ravaged the whole coast of Laconia. 
That satrap, returning to his goyernment of ^Phry^, left 
Conon the command of the naval armament, witb very con- 
derable sums for the re-establishment of Athens. Conon, 
victorious, repaired thither, and was received with uni- 
versal applause. Providence seemed to decree that this 
city, formerly destroyed by the Persians, should be again 
raised at their own cost. Conon, seconded by the zeal of 
the Thebans, soon rebuilt the walls, and restored the city 
to its ancient splendour. 

9. Sparta could not see without extreme mortification 
so glorious a change in its ancient rival and almost con- 
stant enemy. This made them take the resolution • of 
avenging themselves on Athens and on Conon its deli- 
verer, by making peace with the king of Persia, and 
by accusing Conon of having wasted the king's mooey, 
enaployed in the re-establishment of Athens. Tkiba^us, 
the Persian satrap, seized Conon and put him in prison. 
Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, have writtea 
that he was carried to Susa, and there executed by the king^s 
order. The silence of Xenophon, who was his contempo- 
rary, in regard to his death, makes it doubtful. 

10. It was at this time that Evagoras extended his 
conquests. in the island of Cyprus. The war hadibten 
feebly conducted for some years between Evagoras- and 
the Persians ; but at last Artaxerxes applied himself more 
vigorously to terminate the conflict. Evagoras was 
descended from Teucer of Salamis ; who, at his return 
from Troy, built this city, and gave it the name of his 
country. His descendants had reigned there from that 
time ; but a stranger of Phoenicia, having dispossessed 
the lawful king, took his place, and to maintain himself 
in the usurpation, had filled the city with barbarians^ 
and subjected the whole island to the king of Persia. 

1). Under this tyrant Evagoras was born. He was 
distinguished among the youth by the beauty of his 
aspect, the vigour of his body, and by the gracefulness of 
his deportment. Evagoras when he grew up expelled 
the usurper, and established himself in Salamin, the capi- 
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okjr, endmvovred to malEfl huiuetf maager af^ibt wbole 
island. Bat the PerMan king, at last -6ttfl0k«di'B*kgaraa 
intif all his 'Amws, and bciieged Ibe mj. ' A H<gt>tntion 
VM then ODRClmled, that EvB^ura>«t)ouM«tHitlftui6'bi]tf 
of Batainin onl^, and that he *h»u)d jmy tO'^. kkia of 
Pania an aanuoi tribute: Evagorae li*«d tw«lv»>«r- uir- 
taen years after the Gonclosion of this t)«at<f. HtB'old 
Sga waa attended with faappioets and im»^lliity;aaiB- 
ternipted by sickness and disease, the probable etfsct of 
a sober and temperate life. Nicociei, hU eldest aon, ««- 
oaeded him, and inherited his virtues as wall as his-ifaioiie. 
18. * The nest expedition of Artaierxes was ■gaisM'tbe 
Caduaians, a people that inhabited part of the aioaatMns 
sitasted between the Euxine and Caspian seas. This king 
wohed against them in person, at the bead of aa anny 
of 300,000 foot, and 10,000 horse. ArtaterM* bad act 
advanced far into the conntry wben hb afmy suficRd 
axttemelyby famine. The whole eamp was Md<sced to 
cat their carruga beasts. In this conJDBctnre. ^rAacns, 
the satrap, by a stratagem, saved the king and hia anny. 
Tbe Cadusians had two kings, who did not act in «oooeiL 
Tiribasut went himself to one, sad sent his boo to tbe 
Otber. Earh informed the king to whom ha applied^ that 
tin other bad sent ambassadors to treat priw^alf widi 
Artaxerxes, and a<lviaed him to lose no tine to make his 
|Macs also. The fraud succeeded. Tiribatusaod bi«ac»i 
bfoafht ambassadors with them to the hiag, -muA the 
treaty was cnnchided with both parties. 

SECTION 19. 
SOCRATES. 

1. About 400 years befbre the birth of Cbrist died 
Socrates, one of the greatest besthen pbilosopheni. So- 
crates was bom at Atheits. His father was a senior, 
and bis mother, Phienarete, a midwife. Crrto is nported 
n him out of his father's shop, from the admi- 
I fine genms. He was Ibe disnple of Arche- 
■s first study was that of the works ofnatnre, 
ind of (he moT«ment of the heavenhr 1>odie«. 
how little usehl that kind of leanrift^ was to 
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the generality of mankind^ he conceived the thought of 
brhiging down philosophy from beaveq^.to ^pla^e it in 
cuiet, and more within the reach of man't fsa^acity; to 
make them more rational, jiist, and vmtions* In what 
ceroiist. fortitude^ temperance, and wisdom; what ia the 
end of-aUgovemnent, and what tbe rulea of it, Socrates 
had a ju^ and piercing judgment^ joined wiih tbe. moat 
ex^uiaile prudence. Cberemon, a aealoni disciple of 
Socrates, happening to be at Delphi, demanded of the 
tJbe oi^atcle whether there was a wiser man in the world 
than Socrates* The priestess answered there was none« 

2* iSo. attentive was he to benefit his country, that he 
soained the common father of the republic. But, as it 
was difficult to correct the aged, he devoted his labour 
pdocifaily to the instruction of youth. He bad no open 
sdwiol, like the rest of tbe philosophers, nor set times for 
tiie leasoAs. He was the philosopher of all times and 
aoas ons. He taught in all places and on all ocGasions, — 
im walking, conversation, and at meals, — in the army-— 
im the midst of a camp, and in the pubhc assembly. 

The services he did the state, by the instructions he 
gave, and by the disciples he formed, are inexpressibly 
gneat. Soon after the expttlsion of the thirty tyrants .out 
of Athens^ in the sixty-ninth year of his age, Socrates was 
accused of holding bad opinions with regard to the gods. 
Tbe contempt into which he had brought the doctrine and 
moods of the sophists of his time, who were then in high le* 
putation, drew public envy upon him ; and his enemies were 
bent upon his destruction. The first seeds sown against 
him were in a satirical comedy, called '' The Clouds,' 
introduced in the theatre,— in which Aristophanes lent 
his pen to the malice of Socrates' enemies, to depreciate 
the best and most excellent man that ever the pagan 
world produced. 

3v. Melitus appeared as his accuser :— First, that he did 
not admit the gods acknowledged by the republic ; 
second^ that be corrupted the youth of Athens. Socrates' 
reply displayed a noble and intrepid assurance, resulting 
from ;a consciousness of bis truth and innocence. His 
discourse was bold, manly, and generous ; without 
passion or emotion, with no other ornament but that of 
truth. Plato, who was present, transcribed it afterwards ; 
and be has given it to the world as the ** Apology of 
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So^rates/^ His defence, able as it Was, dul not save him ; 
tei|tenGe;.7,iyB, passed upon him. The morning before his 
d^^ bis fnend Crito proposed that he should escape fipom 
vpMlOj^•^^ and obtain a safe retreat in Thessaly. This offer 
Socrates declined, and when the fatal cup of hemlock was 
presented to him, he drank off the draft with an amazing; 
serenity of aspect. His wife and children had visited him 
in the prison ; but the extremity of her grief made it needful 
that she should be removed. 

4. Plato, and the rest of Socrates' disciples, apprehend- 
ing, the rage of his accusers, retired to the house of Eudidy 
at.Megara, till the storm blew over. Euripides, however, 
to reproach the Athenians with the horrible crime they 
had committed, composed his tragedy called *' Palamedes." 
But it was sometime after the death of Socrates before 
the notorious injustice of the sentence appeared to the 
Athenians in all its horrors. Then the accusers were 
Qalled to account for the blood they had shed. Melitns 
was condemned to die, and the rest were banished. A 
statue of brass was erected to the memory of Socrates, 
and a chapel was dedicated to him, as to a hero and a 
demi^Qd. 

54 As to the doctrine of Socrates, it must be allowed that 
the pagan world never produced anything so great and 
perfect. To what a height did be carry the sublimity of 
his sentiments, not only with respect to moral virtue, tem- 
perance, sobriety, patience in adversity, acquiescence in 
pjoverty, forg^iveness of wrongs, but, what is far more con- 
siderable, in regard to the Divinity, his unity, omnipo- 
tence, creation of the world, and providence in the govern- 
ment of it ; the immortality of the soul ; its ultimate end 
and eternal destiny; the rewards of the good, and the pun- 
ishment of the wicked. When we consider this train of 
divine knowledge, we are ready to ask ourselves, whether 
it is a pagan who thinks and speaks in this manner ; and we 
can scarcely be persuaded, that from so dark and obsure a 
fund as paganism should shine forth such living and glorious 
rays of light. 

/ 6. It 18 true his reputation was not without alloy ; and 
It has been affirmed that his manners did not always 
answer the purity of his sentiment. He did not dare to 
^h^ * public testimony to the truths he believed, but 
Observed all the customs and ceremonies as enjoined by 
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jarfl^ljffl^B^ AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS* ; 

l^'^JV-fi an essential part of history to iUosttbttf a« 
chat^tJttf^, genius, and manners of Uiepeople. In notiitlD^ 
th(t^ ^P'L^eeilenmn and Athens, we shall speak oritftefa' 
pc4f^6M^ov«ninient, war, and religion, and ^Tst ofSpaittu' 
FrClh-^the'trtne the Heraclides had re-entered PeklpMiU 
ne!Ai»;' Sparta was governed bytwo kings, who wert aNr^t' 
of Ihe saibe two families, descended from Herculeit bv tw» 
diftrent branches. Sparta, in its beginning, was alwaM 
JDTolvvd'in commntions and revolts which would infallibtjr 
havS becftsioned its ruin, if the wise foresight of liycat^u* 
bacf^-itot-prevented the fetal cDnsequences. Lycvrgus H^ 
stored order and peace to Sparta by the establiahmcdt <^ 
tw^t^-'<Hgiit senators, over whom the two kings preiid^. 
At lengthy to prevent an abuse of power, a curb wag given- ' 
to ilC%y the nomination of five Ephori, who wCTe elecledi 
ouettf the people. Their ofBce lasted only one y««t<! Oni- 
the^'-had^nthonty not only over the aenators, but ovef Atil 
kings tfiem selves. <,.; 

£-Tbe power of the kings was extremely lii^'te^^' 
espAHiSyifl time of peace. In war they had the coili' 
maM'^f the fleets and armies; and at that time greater 
aathtirltV- There must have been much wisdom in the^ 
laws' 'Sst^llthed by Lycurgiis, because, as long as thejr 
wei<^ oMyed, no commotions or seditions of the people were 
known; The reason assigned is, that in Sparta the law 
goveratfd -wftli sovereign authority, while many other 
Greciian cities were abandoned to the arbitrary and irregular 
sway of private men or despotic power. 

3^ Tdpt^aefve the Spartan laws without' change; par- 
tictAttr'caVe was taken to educate the youth aficbrding-to 
th* laws abSiBtmnePB of the .country. TheihWtJ iltid iubei' 
matin«l''*¥'Wich' they wert'breught n^v, inaptfed thent 
doriiig'lhatestoftheif fives with habits df friigalitj and 
a 5 
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tMRpiiaiUMs imiyuefitnA Ump ifcr^ ^uMM l faig iih^irii|^e» 
of 4r8if%^> AtHDi'SflMrta; were* bantsbedr'duiaferanefli^vjdb* 
lMtaielier]^i aodb their mtiBtquutk ^d iaordttrtt '!Vhtei^!«^i(b«i 
WfVfe ti^LMiHiiiiii Adiii* tMr iafmiqrt to Awm '^^tmt Ah^ 
mMlOtt U> the ]»trBi tOf magistrates^ wiob'all ^ib'baibdBty^ 
Not only the poor and the ordinary tit^m^hat ftbsindli 
Snd pbwerfiil also were subject to the same c^dlenoei.^ >To 
this entire Bobniissiosi to the laws of the • state i^potirgiis 
actded siMthM pcineifUe, which removed fcon Spaftamll 
luxirry, profusbn, and magnificence, which de^ted;riohes 
and made poverty konoorabte. m^ r ;> 

4. The epoch of the declension of Sparta' begati^^titfr 
the vi^iatiiofi of Lycurgns's laws. No sooner hjad -Ifce 
athbition of reigning over all Gtreece inspired Uieia with 
the design of naval armies and foreign troops, asid- .tllal 
money was necessary for the support of these lorees^ thaa 
the way was prepared for changes which were lOtimateij 
like eatlse of their ruin. 

ft is well known that Lycurg*Qs had fortned hte^pkn 
wponfhe model of the laws in the island of Crete«-Mia!OS, 
whom fisb>e calls the son of Jupiter, was the anther 'Of 
tliese laws. He Kved about 100 years before the Ttoqaa 
.war. He was a powerful, wise, and gentle prinoet.' laMd 
i^1> more estimable for his mora) virtues than for/ bis 
Wflitary abilities. The end he proposed in the establStfh«^ 
nent of these laws was, to render bis subieots happiy-by 
making them virtuous. He banished idleness and toKip^ 
taousness from his states, and with them luxury and 'Viciaus 
pleasures. He endeavoured to establish a kiridof eqaalky 
amongst them, to remove all envy and dtssensionr. He 
did not make any new division of the lands, nee prohibit 
the use of gold and silver. 

5. He decreed that the chiklren shonld be^ brought np 
and educated together, that they might learn* Ule saMe 
principles and maxims. Their li^ was hard and sober; 
they were accustomed to suffer heat and cold ; to ahirmish 
with each other ; to suflfer courageously ; and v^re- so 
educated that, even in their diversions, everything i Inight 
form them for war. They were made to learn certtiin airs 
of ma sic, but of a manly and maftial kind. They ex- 
celled in drawing the* bow ; and as to archery and light- 
armed soldiers, fit to execute the straiagems of war, the 
Cretans pretended to hold the foremost rank. 
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Minos, as well as Lycnrgus, is reproaebed wHb.lMiTiDg 

no ether Tiew io his laws than war, which t8>aigreat ikuil 
inci legisiatdr. But he ordaiDed that va^ailOQTdooly be 

BNMie fer the sake of peaee. Among the Cketitoa, >the eal- 
tiTaitioii of the mind was not entirely negkdtedi; ilhe youth 
received some tincture of learning. 

One of Minos's regulations, and which Plato admired 
the most, was to inspire youth with a high respect for the 
maxims, customs, and laws of the state, and not to suffer 
them to call in question the wisdom of these institutions. 

6. The government of Crete was at first nkonarcbical, 
but the aathority of king was of no long duration : and it 
gave place to a republican form, as Minos had intended. 
The senate composed the state council ; but the pubHc 
affairs were of no force till the people had given them theif 
apph)bation. The magistrates, to the number of ten, 
called Cosmi, were the balance between the otlier two 
powers. The slaves and mercenaries of Crete cvUivated 
the lands. They were called Periceci. 

7. Minos committed to his brother Rhadamanthns a 
share in the administration of justice in the capital city, and 
another minister had the care of the other cities. Crete, 
under so wise a legislature, seemed to become the abode 
of virtue, purity, and justice ; as we may judge from what 
fable tells us of the honour Jupiter conferred on Minos and 
his two brothers in making them the judges of the other 
world. 

8. The wise laws of Minos did not expire with him, 
but subsisted in all their vigour even in Plato's time, that 
is, more than f)00 years after. Notwithstanding this solid 
merit, the theatres of Athens resounded with nothing so 
much as imprecations against the memory of Minos. This 
was owing to an unjust and cruel tribute he imposed upon 
them, in obliging them to send hhn every nine years seven 
young men and as many maids to be devoured by the 
Minotaur. But this was exacted by the grandson of the 
first Minos. Theseus put an end to this tribute by killing 
the Minotaur. 

9. It is true that the Cretans degenerated much from 
their ancient reputation, so that to Cretise became a pro- 
Verb among the Greeks, implying to lie and to deceive.* 

« Titns 1. m. The Cretans ure nhmjn liars, &c. 
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St; Paul ci^es iganst ikBm}SAiimA^.thBJM9Avamayjot<me 
of theiv liofiienti pBQelBi<(belBQred ^ tbebEffiihcinidBi) milio 
pmt^'tteiiiiiil fiDldMrs ilniob toitheir^idnHiiteijfloBirt!^ 
change of-^wibenl* (Mb (dot^eSkttiilimsfTdliSSij'imhztklii 

SECTION ai, '. . • iwl3 h£(i Y9iiJ 

J". .■':^ildfnatf<s£ 
XH£ GOVERNMENT OF ATHfiKS^'i Jua ,^ 



• '} 



•'Ki.Joiv T:Dii: 



1 . The government of Athens was neither ^ f^icw^f)^ 
nor so uniform as that of Sparta. Athens, aft(E^.J^f^g 
long been governed by kings, and afterwards by. |kf:^h(}n8y 
assumed entire liberty; which gave place, however^ /^ 
§ome years, to the tyrannic power of the Pisistrati4s^nl^ 
was soon after re-established, and subsisted with spleiifj^r 
till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking of the city.^y p^e 
Lacedemonians. These subjected them to thirty t^^nu^ 
whose authority was not of long duration, and gave pTjace 
again to liberty. In that state it continued, amidsit,jirar^us 
events, during a series of years, till the Roman pp.w^r l^ad 
subdued Greece and reduced it to a province. ... >-;y; 

2. Solon was the first who established the popular 
government at Athens. Theseus, long before hincty.mil 
traced out the plan, and began the execution of it. , j^pex 
having united the twelve towns into one city, he divided 
the inhabitants into three bodies — that of the nobiJiityy^^.to 
whom the superintendence in religious affairs, and all 
offices were confided — the labourers or husbandmeni and 
the artizans. But Athens, to speak correctly, ()i4,x^t be- 
come a popular state, till the establishment of tbe.fujc^ 
archons, whose authority continued only for one, yearrr 
before that it was for ten ; and it was not till many yeais 
after, that Solon, by the wisdom of his laws, instituted ^od 
confirmed this form of government. 

3. Solon's great principle was to establish, as much as 
possible, a kind of equality among his citizens; which 
he regarded as the foundation of liberty. He therefore 
resolved, while he left the public employments in the hands 
of the rich, to give the poor some share in the government^ 
from which they had been excluded. For this reason he 
made an estimate of what each individual was worth. Those 
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who indnMnJBlBaliaL'ir^Mniee«>CniW twB9irM)rjtiu#^lMa 

SttfeJiidioodiikBBfliiiMJteittparisad'ofi tvriilcu hadid^^^ittfid 
tUisdoDfxSlilBi^eakiittiMrd >ni tkd' tUvdoebRsU Q«|ibf 

these th^jtlinteanJ^.thein&gkfedAei)«^^eidiotbAU^'Tlie 
citizens below these were denominated hirelings, or work- 
men, labouring with their hands. These held no office, 
they had the right only of giving their suffrages in the 
assemblies and trials of the people. 

4. But the people of Athens became more haughty after 
their victories over the Persians ; pretending to ha^e a 
ifightto ^hdre in all the public offices, and the magiiAracy ; 
awd^Atisttdes, to prevent the disorders which too tenacious 
opptieStion might have occasioned, thought proper to yield 
w them* 7he citizens of the first three classes paid certain 
^etms into the public treasury, and the proportion of reviehtie 
detiermined the order of the classes. Solon revived dfnid 
reformed also two councils ; the first was that of the Areo^ 
.pfifj^tHC: he gave it new lustre by augmenting its^ pdWer. 
Thesejcbod was the Council of the Four Hundred, that'is an 
litmdred out of each tribe ; for Cecrops, the first king- <if 
the Athenians, had divided the people into fotir trit^es* 
Calisthenes, long after him, changed that order, andestaib- 
Itched ten. It was in this Council of the Four Hundred all 
affkirs were considered before they were proposed\^o ttie 
assenibly of the people. '^; 

^ -5. Wtth respect to the inhabitants of Athens^ there Slfc^6re 
three sorts, citizens, strangers, and servants. In the ^cicoi^nt 
taken' by Demetrius Phalereus,* the number amounted to 
21,000 citizens, 10,000 strangers, and 40,000 servatlts. 
The ttlimber of citizens was almost the same in the time of 
Ci^ereps, and less under Pericles. A citizen could only 
be such by birth or by adoption. To be a natural denizen 
of Athens, it was necessary to be born of. a father and 
Mether both free and Athenians. The freedom of the 
city was also conferred, in honour and gratitude, to 
strands who had rendered great services to the state, as 
to Hippocrates. Even kings have sometimes canvassed 
that title for themselves and their children. Evagoras, 
king of Cyprus, thought it much to his honour. 

6. When the young men attained the age of twenty, 

• B, C, 314, 
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they were enmlled upov tbiylist of oitiiew^* tfter h«vmg 
taken an odtb Qever td ly^iofiour the prof««aiGia>^ ntms^ 
bat altvaiys to fight for* their religiofi'akidfiMni> isteieslt, 
aHDd rabmk t6 tfa« laiws, 'Sse^ to' which thej" «all Uie*9id» 
t^wUnesa • .. . 

7. fiy the strtsmgert of Athens are reeant, t)M^ wfaa 
came from a foretgn country to settle In Aititft,; fot the 
jMnpose of eommerce or trade. They had no ahare inthe 
goyemment, nor votes in the assemhly of the people^ ttor 
Gonld they foe admitted into any office. They paid a yearly 
tribiite, and in default were made slaves. XeDocratiea» d^ 
celebrated, but poor philosopher, for such default was seat 
lo prison ; but Lycargus, the orator, having paid ihe tax, 
released him from the farmers of the public revenwea. The 
generous act of Lyeurgus was publicly extolled ; aad 
Xenocrates meeting, some time after, the sons of his 
dclivefer, told them, ** I pay your father the favour he has 
done me with usury ; for the world praises bias on my 
accouDt/' 

SECTION 22. 

1. Of Servants there were two kinds— ^tbe ooe, who 
wtte free, whose condition was easy; the other were slaves, 
who bad either been born such, or who had been taken 
prisoners of vrar. The masters could dispose absolately of 
their slaves, though they were generally treated witls great 
buraanity. Whenever they were treated with rigour and 
inhumanity, they had their action against their masters, 
and if the fact was proved, they could ransom themselves 
without their masters* consent, when they had laid up 
Wkotiey enough for the purpose. Persons, when satisfiea 
with their service, often gave their slaves liberty, and the 
same acknowledgment was granted them by the public. 
The humane, equitable usage with which the Athenians 
treated their servants and staves, was an effect of the good 
temper natural to that people ; and very remote from the 
austere and cruel severity of the Lacedemonians. 

2. The Councilor Senate of Four Hundred, which Solon 
instituted, was increased by Calisthenes, about a hundred 
years after, to five hundred. They were chosen by lot, in 
which they made use of black and white beans. If the 
number of white beans carried it, that question passed, 
otherwise not. The senators, before assembling, offered a 
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saetifiee to Jvyiter/aod to Minerv^, a» tiM €k)ddiDsi of 
Q99dieokH(Mim§k\fk^ for iMrodenM-asd iiMterttaBiiiAfiittQi^* 
8ai4^i» Mch'iWM delttierationa* Aften a qntsti^a had beta 
8«<ti0dy'tt ^Mm reftd aloud. Bach tefaator Ike* pare him 
TOte by scrutiny, in putting a bean into each ura* Tbia 
sOfbof ^ti^rea was only a preparaCory rtsoltitioa. It vn» 
aUk^ralrdfl^ ktid befbra the asaecnbly of the people^ vfacne^ 
il>ii>wa8 recaitod and approved^ it had the flme of a law ; 
-^ui^ DOl,. ita authority mhsitted only for a year. Thia aray 
stHM* with what urisdocn Soloo fixed the tacontlaacy of 
tlMi^ people, and how judicioasly he coatmed to sapport a 
litoa balanee between tbe di#ereiit bodies. 

^ Tke eamncU of the Areopagus took its name from tlia 
plaiois whiK it assembled, catted the Qmrter or Uikt of 
Mars, it was believed to be as sacient as the natioa, 
ttough Cicero and Plutareh attribate the institattoa of il 
to- Sokm ; but he only re-established it. The number oi 
the seaatevs of the Areopaf^us was not fixed ; at certain 
times they amounted to two or three hundred. Soloa pur* 
posed that they only who had borne the office of Archoo^ 
should be honoured with that dignity. The orators here 
wet« nof permitted to excite the passtons, but were obliged 
to^ ceaiine themselves to the subject matter in diapate* 
The' senate held their sittings in an open place, and during 
tke pight. The affairs of religion, the introdactioa of new 
ceremoaies and new divinities were brought before this 
tfihanalv We read in Justin Martyr, that Plato, who in 
his travels in Egypt bad acquired new light concemio^ the 
unity of God, when he returned, concealed his sentiments, 
fearing to appear before the Areopagus ; and we know that 
St. Panl was accused before them, as teaching a new 
dotitrfae, and endeavouring to introduce new gods. 

4» Of the magntratei^ a great namber were established 
for diflferent functions. We shall speak principally of the 
arvhans ; they succeeded the kings, and their authority at 
frSI continued for hfe. It was then limited to ten years» 
and at last rednced to one. Solon found them with the 
namber nine ; he did not abolish their office but limited 
their power. The first of these nine magistrates was called^ 
by way of eminence, Arcbon ; and the year was denomi- 
nated from him. ** Under such an Archon such a battle 
was fought.^' The second was called the king; the third 
polemarch, &c. 
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&. or Uie attambSa ^ the ip«tpU. TlKre were two 
KOtt, th* oiiepnlnwr]r..Bnd fix< ' 

otiier extfaordioary ; . nA of.lhesc 

by expreu pTopranutioa, .All 

well at ^t rici^ bad a rigbt b> g 

anenibjy alvays began witb tacr 

taJD from the gods tbe knonledc 

beratioQi ; and they never failed 

imprecations agaiast such as opposed tbe public good. 

For trials, there were different tribunals; bat appeik 

might be brought from all other judges. All the allies 

were obliged to bring their cause to Athena. The parties 

fiither pleaded their cause in person, or employed >d- 

Tocates. The time allowed for the hearing wtiST^fwn^ 

lally fixed, and a water clock regulated its dura{ii)pi»'iil' 

is rerasrkablethat aTriend wasnotobtiged'togheaavliMie 

against a friend. ■ -.■yiJA^h 

6. The authority of the AmjAietyoiae €atme^iiH^' 
alwayaheen of great weight in Greece. Before 4Ui^'«UnB 
installed hito that body they took a very remsTkablAoldi;'' 
and among other things that, shoatd any atteibpt-C(><itad' 
and take away any of the rich offerings preserved^ tfa« 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, they witl use all tbbir .p4r0» 
and faculties to aveuge the sacrilege. That ' Mtb^Mll 
attended by the most terrible impreeations ; tmdvWifwi^ 
this, I am not astoaished that the holy war, undettakin 
by the order of the Amphictyons, should bfi: etfrtfa|btip ' 
with so Touch ardour. ■ -■ ,■ yJodiiJnf 

7. fVotii the moment, however, that PtHtipttfsKfaoedm 
was admitted into their body, he set himself abdvd«mqr, 
and abused his power. This Demosthenes,- iii'ihlastlait 
Philippic, reproaches him with. "When; ha'AfitagaiA 
deign to honour us with bis presence, be sendsifacKAtpfCJ 
to reign over us." ■ X ?3J( ; 

The Revenues of Athew amounted, in the tiiAf >af ^ 
Peloponnesian war, to about 2,000 talents., j^heyiMMC 
reduced to four kinds: 1st, The revenues AHmiglifaDn 
agriculture, the sale of woods, the produce of inia^dtbe 
duties on the import and export of morch^idiiej and tfte 
taxes levied upon tfie city and its inhabilajita.)'!! etiIpc-' 

8. The hiBtorybfAthensoften m^ntionvthe'Aih'e^lDnies 
of Laurium, a mountain, situated between the Pirmus 
and Cape Sunium, and those of Thrace, from whence 
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l.Qf tks'education of the youth, and the exercises for 
foraiilg' ■tk^it bodies and miads, may be meatiooed 
danog^,- uiisio, fencing, ridio^, polite learwDg, oind. 
pluIiMt^y^ , . , 

DmUni^ was cultiTftted by the Adieniana wJtb gr^at 
attentioD. It made a part of what the ancieots called the 
GymnaHic : divided, according to Plato, into two kinds ;" 
the Orcfaastiic* nhich takes its name from the dance, aiid 
Palestfic, t. ao called rrom a Greek word sigaifying 
wresflaig. The exercises of the latter kind conduced to 
form tbe body for the fatigues of war, navigation, agricul-, 
tore, Ac Dancing taught tbe rules of motion, and fion- 
tributed ts the ease and gracefulness of the figure. 

2. Mutic was cultivated with no less solicitude. The 
ancients ascribed wonderful effects to it. They believed 
it proper to calm the passions, and soften the manners, and 
contribate to humanize the barbarous. Polybius, a grave 
historian, attributes the extreme difference between two 
people of Arcadia to the influence of music. The one 
esteemed for the elegance of their manners, humanity to 
strangers, and piety to the gods; the other, on the con- 
trary, hated for their malignity, brutality, and irreligion. 
Socrates himself, in an advanced age, was not ashamed to 
learn to play on an instrument. But the license of tbe 
Grecian stage, which made use of both dancing and music 
to excite the vicious passions, soon corrupted the art, and 
the theatre became a school of vice. 

3. It is probable, however, that the wisest and greatest 
characters among them did not apply themselves to these 
arts with any great industry. " Are you not ashamed," 

* Ofjfiiriiu, voltare. t Ila^ii. 
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said Philip to bis sob Alexander, ** Are you not ashamed 

to sing so well V* 

4. The other exercise^ qf the body all the Greeks were 
¥ery assiduous in performing. The places allotted for 
these exercises they called Palsestra or Gymnasia* These 
tendered the body more supple, active, bacdy» and ft>bust ; 
mope capable of bearing fatigue, and effecting great enter- 
prises. There were masters who taught tbe youth to ride, 
to handle their arms, or fence. Even hunting was consi- 
dered by the ancients as a fit exercise for forming youth 
for the stratagems and fatigues of war. 

^. Athens, too, was the school and the abode of polite 
learning. Poetry, eloquence, philosophy, and mathe- 
matics, were there greatly cultivated. Hence proceeded 
the universal fine taste of Athens, where (as history informs 
us) a simple herb woman distinguished Theophrastus to be 
a stranger from the expression of a single word. To the 
study of rhetoric, they annexed that of philosophy, under 
which may be comprised all the sciences. 

6. The Grecians were at all times warlike^ During 
the Trojan war, Greece signalized her valour ia battle, 
and acquired fame by her bravery. This expedition, 
however, was no more than the cradle of her infant glory. 
In these early tiroes there were in Greece several repub- 
lics; neighbours by situation, but extremely remote in 
customs, laws, and particular interests. This difference 
proved a perpetual source of divisions. Two cities distin- 
guished themselves above the rest^ Sparta and Athens; 
in consequence of which they, either successively or to- 
gether, held the empire of Greece through a long series of 
time. Thebes disputed this honour with them for some 
years, by surprising acts of valour, which had something 
of prodigy in them — a short-lived bJaze of exceeding 
splendour, which soon disappeared, and left that city in 
its original obscurity. 

All the laws of Sparta and institutions of Lycurgus 
9eem to have had no other object than war. All other 
employments were prohibited among them. Arts^ polite 
®*'''I*'*g» sciences, trades, and even husbandry itself had 
^w share in their applications ; from their earliest infancy 
^•o QUjer taste was instilled into them but for arnsa; but 
among the Athenians and the other states of Greece 
r s, trades, husbandry, commerce, and navigation were 
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faakl i nhonoor, and were thought no obstacle to the valour 
and knowledge necessary for war. The famons battle of 
Marathon bfinitel^ heightened their courage; nd the 
Mttlis '6f 'Sahifnis raised them to the highest pHch of 

istety. - • ■ • • 

^7. Wnk rcsfiect to the different kinds of troops, both 
SjpQita and Athens had four sorts — ^iti^ens, allies, mer- 
cenaries, fthdfshives. The soldiers were sometimes marked 
in the hand, to distinguish them from the slaves, who 
had that character impressed on their foreheads. The 
Spartans never marched without Helots : in the battle of 
Plataa, every citizen had seven. The infantry consisted 
of two kinds of soldiers. The one were heavy armed, and 
eatrfed great bucklers, lances, half- pikes, and scymitars. 
The other light armed, with bows and slings. These 
were commonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon 
the wings, as a nrst line, to shoot their arrows, and sling 
ilietr javelins and stones at the enemy; then they retired 
through the intervals behind the battalions, as a second 
fitt^, and continued their volleys. 

'8; The Lacedemonians did not begin to use cavalry till 
^f^ the war with Messene. It was still more rare among 
tfie Athenians. After the war with the Persians, the 
A'thenians had no more than 300 horse, but increased at 
length to 1,200, In naval affairs the Athenians were 
infinilfely superior to the Lacedemonians, and to all the 
Tfther Mktes of Greece. The ships were of two kinds; 
tM'Onre rowed with oars, which were ships of war, — ^the 
fHher carried sails, and were vessels of burden for com- 
ittet^ ^nd transports. Bot both kinds sometimes made 
tl^1)f oars and sails together. The ships of war are often 
ctlired long ships, by authors, by which they are distin- 
g^^hed from vessels of burden. Some long ships had 
only one rank of oars on each side ; others had two, three 
four, five. Sic. Those most commonly used in the battles 
^ the ancients carried from three to five ranks or benches 
t^ oars; and were called triremes, quinqueremes, &c. 
1!he r^f*t<m, or beak of the prow, was that part of the 
t^etsel, of which much use was made in sea fights. The 
hetlks at a single Wow often sunk the triremes'. Two 
sorts of people served on board the gallerys;' Ist. the 
remiges, or rowers, and the nautce or mariners ; 2nd. the 
soldiers intended for the fight. 

9. This regulation was, however, a modern one. He 
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who took oare of tbte wht^d'^sftW;- and commanded tbc 
VMsel,* vAc^odlled litf ««Z«^, ^- vrtltf ifafe'tofftiduwir officer ; 

Uiai''iieomd>l%iaii qll^»' '^bek'nitori^^bif ^^WMt.^* *' Tro pay of 

timetf > Vfim ydittffe CV^fai atrWfed^ i^'^iA^fe^^^ft^Wfe only 
lhii9eioboli>^i#Wc1t>wBs ha^f a di^^Aitn,^yp«^>efifi« p and 
^i«>4«aty^*ieWrt^ tlie Persiatis aiM'^IAifdi^tf^daS^waB 
concluded on tlil««lb(k. Cyras, a* Ly*»MW4 ifequest, 
added^itlijtt pay a fourth, which mftac ftSKp&ibe half- 
pwiny a day, and on extreme occasion^ it- wai^ Wised to 
a*wholb drachm; or tenpenee. The samii^ niftfy W said of 
Uieiteid tfoops that has been said of the seamen,. except 
thai the horse bad double their pay. 
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y J'l*? it be asked how the Lacedemonifana, with their 
ifQW. pow^which would pass no wh<»:e elae, coiddi ^maintain 
arw?r— ^Qubtless they raised their resoni^ea as did the 
Athenians, by contributions from their alliea; and still 
morfinfrpni t^e cities to which thev gave liberty and pro- 
tefitiorv,iV. from those they had * conquered from their 
ep^^pie^,., .Tl^eir second fund for paying their fleets and 
armwsi. w^s the aid they sometimes drew from the king 
ofJP^rsia^ 

^'v '9^? ' peculiar character of the Athenians may be 
worth briefly noticing. Plutarch says, " they were easily 
pixj^yok^ tch. anger and as easily induced to r^ume their 
sfptimftl^s.of baneyolence and compassion.*^ Of this 
tnitlv Uietery supplies numerous exam p]es-<— the sentence 

V H ^ Pwsed on the inhabitante of Mitylene, and re- 
^°/4 k^^^ oext day ; the condemnation of the ten generals, 
*" J ^^*t of Socrates, both followed by extreme repentance, 
and the most lively grief. 

3. They were better pleased with penetrating* and 
almost guessing at an affair themselves, than with taking 
the pains to be informed thoroughly respecting it in all 
Its extent. Arti6cers, husbandmen, soldiers, mariners, 
^c., are generally slow in their conceptions, but the peo- 
ple of Athens had great penetration, vivacity, and even 

j.nraMU8. He was cheapening something of an old womaii 
at Athens, that sold herbs.. « No, Mr. Stranger," said 
»e» you shall have it for no less." He was surprised to 
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see himself treated as a stranger, who had passed almost 
his whole life at Athens^ and who prided himself in the 
elegance of his Jangi^ge. .Ilva Mhe^D^i soldiers knew 
the finest passes, iof.jiluripides by h^^rt^ ^he iMrtificers 
and common people, from their frequency in public assem- 
blies, were g^p^raliy versed, in ^a&ira,/qf.flt^('. fOf this 
we may j^udge frop^tha orations, of £femo^tbenef^i whose 
style,. TO ^pvir» is ardent, brief, and oonoise. >. i ^^ < ,, 

4. Th^y ,w^T^ atteatiiNS to the rules of .poUtenost and 
benevQtepce^ r In the war against Philip of MaeedoPyhav* 
ing int^cpepte^ one of his courtiers, they read all ibo' let- 
ters ^^ cjijrj^^d, except that to Olympias his wife, .wAish 
they returned sealed up and unopened, oat of i^gard/to 
conjugal love and secrecy. The same Athenians having 
decreed that a strict search should be made after the 
presents distributed by Harpalus among the orators, 
would not suffer the house of Calicles, who had lately 
been masried^ to be visited, out of respect for his bride, 
not Ibtig dnroo^iflit home. Such t)ehaviour is ind^atiVe-bf 
true poUiteaesB. 

5« kisratf glorious for Athens to have formed so m^ny 
excellent pensons in the art of war and government;" m 
philosDpky, eloquence, poetry, painting, dct^pturfe; 'SlHd 
architeeture, Athena formed a greater numb^' orieilblr 
kind than any other city in the world, if perhaps #(^ 'f^^f 
except ilome«. which had imbibed learning and artb^ from 
her, .... 

6. Ttokst attribute of the Athenians, which #e^ill 
mentioa) is their* ardent love of liberty. In the^tfr'ii^th 
the Persknsrithey sacrified every thing for the Yhtf^tf'/U 
Greece, and. they answered the Persians, by the mouth of 
Aristidea^ that all the gold and silver in the world' wbttfd 
not be aibie)taf]urefaase the liberty of Greece. 

7. The Lacedemonians, though possessing contrary 
qualities- 1' in 'tnany respects, were equally tenacious of 
liberfy. 'No people could have more wit than the Athen- 
ians, nol^ iQore solid sencTe than the Lacedemonians; ' 

I ').j 'J-.' .; :• SECTION .25* .. - ..u,'.. .- i.u. 

•■• :•»'-> '•c-''^Ki§iAj^s 'ANT) iSKisciairfs: '■ *'**-'■ " ' 

lM%i)Ki(^aGHb;pfMA3itakt4e8(^.^^ atlntiani has 

been Dbiad^''fii0Uted[''ii\oilief'Greoiant states much division 
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«Bd diicoBlenl. In c9Qteq««iic# <of ..tl|«lt,itnitfif^ ulfa 
Thebana iwan otitigtA (bo alMdcm. thit.trkkib'df^jBiimt^ 
and ]et ihevi eojojr tbetr liberty; and i\i^.GnHiDth\4jm\fpa 
withdraw tibeir gaxriaon from Argot ; -Ibe Maolintantf vtM 
compelled to deaiolisb. the walls of tfatar cilf, BSidotka 
Lacedeaiooians, who weretheaudiors.of theM ohaiigi% 
saw thfik power extcenely augmented. ThbrSpbcUa 
kings were Agetipolis and AgesiloM^ persons' of .vety idi£fr 
fereot charaeters. The first was naturally iodiittedi to 
peace, and disposed to su&r the Grecian citieSiAa'^iyof 
their liberties ; the other was restless, acttve, InU of 
views of ambition and conquest. . .i* 

2. Complaint arrived at Sparta that Olynthflfl^ a ibfey 
of Thrace, was extending her influence and makiQ^-.osss 
conquests on every side. The Lacedemonians losft-ao 
time, and their troops marched directly. Thebea «» 
gained possession of by artifice, and the Olyntbtaost he^ 
sieged and reduced to the want of proviaioaa, warn 
obliged to surrender. All ficeotia was soon in tbe.poitsr 
of the Lacedemonians, and all Greece seeaed tiow- sub< 
ject to them, either by force or alliance. £vea the tuag 
of Persia, and the tyrant of Sicily, seemed to ^oatlata 
each other in courting their friendship. But a ptosperiliy 
founded in injustice is seldom of long dufatioov- Tha 
greatest blow that was given to the Spartan power came 
from the people that had been recently oppressed. . . 

3. Two illustrious citizens of Thebes, Pelopida^ and 
EpaminondaSi both descended from noble femiUas>. an4 
between whom subsisted a perfect union and friendshifV 
and holding the first offices of state, gave a new Cue la 
the affairs of Greece. Several campaigns passed bdlwead 
the Thebans and Lacedemonians without anything d»* 
cisive on either side. It was prudent in the Theban 
general not hastily to hazard a battle till the soldiers had 
time to becocne- inured and emboldened. When the otca^ 
sion was favourable they had a taste of victory, by. way of 
rewards The principal glory of success was due to the 
generalship of Pelopidas. The engagement at Tegyra, 
which was a prelude to the battle of Leuctra, added much 
to his reputation. Having failed in the enterprise against 
Orchomenos, who had joined the Lacedemonians at 
his return, he found the- enemy posted to intercept him 
near Tegyra. As soon as the Thebans perceived them 
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from the defiles, a pereon rtii in liMte to PelopMae, ez- 
^slaifnUigy'^' We aieifisilieti into tile eoeciiies' haadt/' He 
replied, ** Should we not ratber say tbey aM fallen into 
ours/' And soitt ploved : for though the Thehaa fbrcee 
were not ^lore than two**tfaird^ of the Spartan, the two 
geoeral^ who had charged Pelopidas were presently 
killed, and the Spartans, after a short conflict, were dis*- 
mayed and fled in disorder. 

4. This encounter proved the prelude to great actions 
and evenU. It bad never happened till then, in any 
war, either with the Persians or Greeks, that the Lacede* 
monians, with a superiority of nambers on their side, had 
been defeated. They now losi that glory ; and theThebans 
became the terror end dread of the Grecian states. AU 
Greece being weary of war^ deputies were sent to Lacede- 
mon to concert a general peace ; but, by the inflaeuce of 
Agesilaus, one of the kings of Sparta, war was deter- 
mined against the Thebans, who were much alarmed at 
first, seeing themselves without allies, or support, while 
all Greece looked on them as utterly lost. But Epami* 
nondas, who was a host in himself, was appointed general; 
and he had several colleagues joined in commission with 
bim. His army did not amount to more than 6,000 foot 
and 400 horse, while the enemy had above four times 
that number. He was supported by Pelopidas at the 
head of the sacred battalion. 

5. In the battle, Cleombrotus, the Spartan general, died 
with bis wounds, and the Thebans, after a long continued 
slaughter, completed the victory. The Lacedemonians 
had never received such a blow ; they lost 4,000 men. 
The Thebans had only 300 men killed. The Spartaos 
were celebrating at that time their gymnastic exercises, 
and the city was full of strangers; when the couriers 
arrived from Leuctra with the terrible news of their defeat, 
the Ephori, though sensible that the Spartan power had 
received a mortal wound, would not suffer the represen- 
tations to be interrupted. Agesilaus decreed " That, for 
the present day, the laws should be suspended.'' 

The Thebans now entered Peloponnesus and caused 
many states to revolt from the Lacedemonians — Elis, 
Argos, Arcadia, and the greater part of Laconia itself. 
They ran through their country with fire and sword, 
without opposition. Parties had been posted by the 
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Spartans to defend the passes. Iscbolaus, the SRaf^n^ 
vlbo defended one of these, finding it impossible, withhis 
small body of troops, to support the enemies attack, •cnt 
away a part of his men, and devoted himself and the few 
that remained with him, after the example of Leonidas, 
to the public good; and, after making a great slaughter 
of their enemies, they perished to a man. 

6. Epaminondas approached the Spartan capital. 
Affesilaus took the command of the city. He was det^- 
mined not to quit it, nor to hazard a battle. Epammondas 
would have been glad to give batUe to Sparta. He did 
not, however, think proper to attempt forcing the ci^, 
and not being able to induce Agesilaus to quit it, he 

retired. , . »i j 

Not long after,* Pelopidas marched against Alexander, 

tyrant of Pheree, and was killed in battle. His funeral 

was magnificent, especially in the sincere affliction of the 

Thebans and Thessalians. Nor were they content vnth 

lamenting Pelopidas, but resolved to avenge him. They 

sent a small army against Alexander, and compelled him 

to restore the cities he had taken, and to renounce aU 

future conquests. Alexander was assassinated not long 

after, in consequence of a conspiracy formed against him 

by his wife Thebe and her three brothers. 

7. The extraordinary prosperity of Thebes greatly 
alarmed the neighbouring states, and every thing was in 
motion in Greece. The people of Tegea had called in 
the Thebans to their aid ; and the Mantineans, with whom 
they were at war, had the aid of the Spartans and Athe- 
nians. Epaminondas had the command of the Tegean 
troops; and being informed that Agesilaus had left 
Sparta, and was leading his forces for Mantineea, he left 
Tegea in the night with his army, intending to take 
Sparta by surprise, as it had neither walls nor troops for 
its defence. He began to attack the city in several 
quarters, and penetrated as far as the public place, and 
no doubt but he would have taken the city by surprise, 
had not Agesilaus been secretly apprised of it, and re- 
turned hastily for its defence. Epaminondas, having 
failed in his aim, returned to Tegea, and foreseeing that 
his command was upon the point of expiring, he held bis 
troops in readiness for battle. 

* B.C. 370. 
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8. The Lacedemonian forces consisted of 20,000 foot 
and 2,000 horse ; the Theban of 30,000 foot and 3,000 
horse. The troops fought on both sides with incredible 
ardour, the resistance was equally obstinate, and the suc« 
cess of the contest doubtful. Epaminondas made an ex** 
traordinary effort, without regard to the danger of his 
person, and received a mortal wound, with a javelin, in the 
breast. The conflict was, nevertheless, still vigorously 
supported; till, at length, the troops, on both sides, stood 
iBtill, and rested on their arms ; and the trumpets of bothr 
armies, as if by consent, sounded a retreat at the same 
time. Each party pretended to the victory, and each 
erected a trophy. Such was the event of the famous 
battle of Mantinesa. When Epaminondas was told 
that the Thebans had gained the victory, and was shown 
his shield, he serenely desired his friends not to regard 
this day as the end of his life, but the beginning of his 
happiness. '* I leave Thebes triumphant, proud Sparta 
humbled, and Greece delivered from the yoke of servi> 
tude, &c." Having spoken to this effect, he drew the head 
of the javelin from the wound and expired, 

9. With this great man the Theban power expired. 
Cicero ranks him above all the illustrious men Greece* 
ever produced. Before him, Thebes was not distinguished 
by any memorable action, and, at his death, it sunk into 
Its original obscurity. Epaminondas sought not power 
for himself but for his country. His actions were per* 
fectly void of self-interest ; the commands that were con- 
ferred upon him were not of his seeking. Spintharus, in 
giving his character, said, ** That he never had met with 
a man who knew more and spoke less." 

10. The victory of Leuctra had drawn upon Epami- 
nondas the eyes and admiration of all Greece ; he was 
beheld as the restorer of Thebes and the triumphant con- 
queror of Sparta. Epaminondas, little sensible to such a 
glory, said, '^ My joy arises from my sense of that 
which the news of this victory will give my father and 
mother." Nothing in history seems to me so valuable as 
such sentiments, proceeding from a heart which neither 
false glory nor false greatness had corrupted. The Lace- 
demonians were never able to recover the reputation and 
influence which they lost in the Theban war. 

Epaminondas was an exception to the general opinion,. 

H 
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that the Boeotians were doll and stupid. Their dnUness 
was imputed to the gross air of the country ; and, on the 
contrary, the Athenian delicacy of taste was attributed to 
the purity of the air they breathed. Pindar and Plntacck 
who had very little of the soil in them, are proofs that 
genius is of &dl nations. 

SECTION 26. 

ARTAXERXES MNEMON UNDERTAKES THE JREDUC. 

TION OF EGYPT. 

1. Aktaxerxes formed a design of reducing Egypt' 
AchoriSy who then reigned there, and who bad givea 
Evagoras, king of Salamis, in the isle of Cyprus, power- 
ful aid against the Persians, foresaw the storm and raised 
abundance of troops, and took numerous auxiliaries into 
pay, of whom Chabrias had the command. But t^ Per- 
sians complained to Athens of the appointment, and 
Chabrias was recalled. The preparations of the Persians 
went on so slowly that two whole years elapsed before they 
entered into action. Achoris, king of Egypt, died in that 
time, and was succeeded by Psammatbis, who reigned but 
one year. Nephretitus was the neit; and four months 
after, Nectanebis, who reigned ten or twelve years. 

2. At length a Persian camp was formed at Ptolemais, 
since called Acre, in Palestine, the place appointed for the 
general rendezvous. Tlie army consisted of 200,000 
Persians, under the command of Phamabazus-; and 
20,000 Greeks, under Iphicrates, and the forces at sea weie 
in proportion to those on land. The war was to open with 
the siege of Palusium, but so much time had been given to 
the Egyptians, that Nectanebis rendered the approach to 
it impracticable both by sea and land. The Persians, 
however, found an entrance at another of the mouths of 
the Nile, called Mendesium, and the fort was carried sword 
in hand, and no quarter given. Iphicrates purposed* 
without loss of time, to attack Memphis, the capital of 
Egypt, and had he done so, it must inevitably have fallen. 
But Phamabazus believed it necessary to wait for the con* 
centration of the whole army. Abject jealousy has been 
ascribed to him as the motive, apprehending that, if the 
enterprise against Memphis succeeded, the whole glory of 
the war would redound to Iphicrates. This delay was the 
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preservtitTon of ^JPt, and prevented the Persians' advance 
Into the country. The inundation of the Nile came OBt 
the Persians returned to Pheenicia, and the best part of 
their troops were tneffeetually lost. 

3. AHer the battle of Mantinsea, both parties entered 
into a ^neral peace with all the stated of Greece ; by 
which the enjoyment of its laws and liberties was secured 
to each city ; and the Messenians were included in tt, not- 
withstanding the intrigues of the Lacedemonians to pre* 
veYit it. 

While this passed in Greece, Tachos, who had ascended 
the throne of Egypt, in order to defend htnnself against 
the king of Persia, invited Agesilaus, king of Sparta, te 
take the command of the forces. A misunderstanding 
arisii^ aflerwards between him and Tachos, Agesilaus left 
hiiti, and placed Nectanebis, his cousin, on the throne. Oa 
the return of Agesilaus to Lacedemon, he died at the age 
of etghty-ibur years. He had reigned forty-one at Sparta^ 
-and had p€»sed as the leader and king of all Greece till the 
battle of Leuctra. His son Archidamus succeeded to the 
throne. 

4. The end of AYtaxer xes' reign abounded with cabals, 
and the whole eonrt was divided into factions in favour of 
one or other of his sons. He had many by his coueubinea^ 
and three by his lawful wife Atossa. To put a stop to 
these divisions be declared Darius, the eldest, his successor^ 
and permitted him from thenceforth to assume the title of 
king. Darius requested also one of the king*s concubines^ 
which being refused him, he conspired against his father. 
Bat Artaxerxes having timely notice, Darius and the cofs* 
spfrators were seized, and their lives paid the forfeiture of 
their crimes. 

Artaxerxes died af^er a reign of forty- three years, which 
might be called happy, if it had not been interrupted by 
so many revolts. Ochus who succeeded, was the most 
cruel and wicked of all the princes of his race. In a i^ort 
time the palace and the whole empire were filled with hit 
murders. At one time, 100 of his relations were shut up 
in a court of the palace and put to death. 

6. Ochus afterwards turned his thoughts on Egypt, 
which had revolted, and while preparing for the expedition 
he received advice of the revolt of Phoenicia ; that people 
oppressed by the Persian government, resolved to throw 

H 2 
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off 80 heavy a yoke ; and they tnade a league with Nee- 
tanebis, king of Egypt, against whom Persia was marching 
its armies. As there was no other passage from Persia to 
Egypt but through Phoenicia, this insurrection was very 
seasonable for Nectanebis. He intended to make PbcB- 
nicia his barrier. The king approached SSidoo, and by 
treachery, the city was surrendered to him. 

6. AH Phoenicia then submitted to Ochus. The Jews 
must have had some share iu this war of the PboeDiciaQs, 
for Sidon was no sooner taken than Ochus entered J udea, 
besieged and took Jericho, and carried a great number of 
Jewish captives into Egypt, and sent many others into 
Hyrcania, where he settled them along the coasts of the 
Caspian Sea. In his way to Egypt he reduced the isle of 
Cyprus, and notwithstanding the vast preparations of 
Nectanebis, after suffering some severe defeats, and having 
lost all hope, he escaped with his treasures and best effects 
into Ethiopia, from whence he never returned. He was the 
last king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, since which it has 
continued under a foreign yoke, according to the predic* 
tion of Ezekiel * 

7. Ochus having entirely conquered Egypt, dismantled 
the cities, pillaged the temples, and returned in triumph to 
Babylon, laden with spoils, in which were included 
immense sums of gold and silver. He afterwards aban- 
doned himself to pleasure, leaving the care of bis affairs 
entirely to his ministers. The two principal of them were 
the eunuch Bagoas, and Mentor the Rhodian, who divided 
all power between them. The death of Ochus is believed to 
have arisen from the revenge of Bagoas, who placed Arsaces, 
the king's youngest son, on the throne; reserving to him- 
self the whole power of the sovereignty. Arsaces per- 
ceiving the wickedness of Bagoas, adopted measures with 
a view to punish it, but he failed, and was destroyed with 
all his family. 

Bagoas then placed Darius upon the throne. He was 
the third of that name who reigned in Persia; his real 
name was Codomanus, of whom we shall speak hereafter* 

* £zek. zxiz. 14, 15« 
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SECTION 27. 
THE WAR OF THE ALLIES AGAINST THE ATHENIANS, 

1. Some few years after the revolt of Asia Minor,* 
Chic, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium took up arms against 
Athens, upon which, till then, ihey had depended. To 
employ them they had engaged a large number of forces 
and great captains — Chabrias, If^hicrates, and Tirootheus. 
They were the last of the Athenian generals who did 
honour to their country. Chahrms acquired a great 
name ; when having been sent a^^ainst the Spartans, to the 
aid of the Thebans, though abandoned in the battle by the 
allies, he sustained alone the charge of the enemy. The 
Athenians erected a statue to him. 

2. Iphicrates was of very mean extraction, but in a 
free city like Athens, merit was the sole nojbility. Though 
at first only a private soldier, his deserts soon raised him to 
a command. In a prosecution carried on against him, his 
accuser, having reproached him with the baseness of his 
birth, — " Yes," replied he, ** the nobility of my family 
begins with me, that of yours ends with you." He married 
the daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace. 

Timotheus was the son of Con on, so much celebrated 
for his great actions. He did not degenerate from his 
father's reputation. At first no captain ever experienced 
less than he did the inconstancy of fortune : he had 
only to undertake an enterprise to accomplish it. Success 
ever attended his designs. Those who envied him caused 
him to be painted asleep, with fortune by him, taking 
cities with nets. Timotheus coldly replied, '* If I take 
places in my sleep, what shall I do when 1 awake." — The 
goddess of Fortune, says Plutarch, offended at his arro- 
gance, abandoned him, and he was never successful after- 
wards. 

3. The war of the allies, after having continued three 
years, was concluded, B. C. 356. But this did not 
entirely remove the apprehensions of the Athenians with 
regard to the king of Persia. The great preparations he 
was making gave them umbrage. Athens took the alarm. 
The orators increased the fears of the people, exhorting 

• B. C. 358. 
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them to have imtnediate recourse to arms. Demosthenes^ 
made his first appear&nce in public at this time ; be was 
twenty-eight years of age. He dared not indeed oppose 
Iheir advice in a direct manner, lest he should render him* 
self suspected ; but he represented that it was not coosbtent 
with prudence to be precipitate, nor to take up a resdlu- 
tion upon certain reports, nor to furnish so powerful a 
prince with a just reason to turn his arms against Greece. 
All that was necessary now was to fit out a fleet of 300 
sail, and also to hold the troops in readiness, in case of an 
attack ; and that the report alone would be sufficient to 
induce the Persian king, if he had formed such a design, 
to change his measures. Nor was it needful to lay an 
immediate tax upon the estates of private persons for the 
expense of the war. Should the necessity appear, every 
body would then be ready to contribute a little rather than 
lose their all^ &c. This discourse had all the effects 
desired. 

4. Two years after, an enterprise of the Lacedemonians 
against Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave Demosthenes 
another opportunity to signalize his zeal and display his 
eloquence. The Megalopolitans had recourse to Athens; 
the others concerned sent their deputies thither also, and 
the affair was debated before the people. 

The Athenians, moved by the eloquent address of 
Demosthenes, sent 3,000 foot and 300 horse to the aid of 
the Megalopolitans, under the command of Pammenes;t 
and the city was reinstated in its former condition. 

5, The people of Rhodes and Cos, who bad been de- 
clared free by the Grecian treaty, received the ydte of 
Mausolus, king of Caria. He died about two years after, 
having reigned twenty-four years. Artemissa,^: his wife, 
suceeded him ; and as she was supported with all the 
influence of the king of Persia, she retained her power in 
the isles lately subjected. This princess immortalized her- 
self by the honour she rendered to the memory of Mausolus 
her husband. She caused a magnificent monument to be 

* BoniB.C. 381. 

t This is not the Pammenes of Thebes, of whom mention has been 
made before. 

t B.C. 354. She must not be confounded with tlie ArtemiBta 
that lived about one hundred years before, and distinguished himself 
in the time of Xerxes, at the haX^e of Salamls. 
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erected for him in Halicarnassns, whieli was called the 
Maoaoieuinf aod for its beauty was esteemed one of the 
'wonders of the world ; and it has given the name of 
Mansokam to all great and magnifioent structures of 
the kind. She is said, also, to have gathered bis ashes, 
and to have had his bones pounded in a mortar, and to 
have mingled some of the powder every day in her drink, 
desiraig by that means to make her own body the sepal* 
cbre of her husband. She survived him only two years 
and her grief did not end but with her life. 

SECTION 28. 

PHILIP OT MACEDON. 

1. Maeedon was an hereditary kingdom, situated ib 
ancient Thrace, and bounded on the south by the moun- 
tains of Thessaly. It was formed into a kingdom by the 
aggregatkra of a considerable number of small tribes. 
A^tat Phdip had conquered part of Thrace and Illyrium, 
his dominion extended from the Adriatic sea to the river 
StyraK>n. Edessa was its first capital; but afterwards 
PeJla, famous for giving birth to Philip and Alexander. 

2. Philip was the son of Amyntas IL, who is reckoned 
the tenth king of Maeedon from. Caranos, who had 
iMinded that kingdom about 430 yeais before, diat is, 
before Christ 794. The history of all these monarchs is 
sufficiently obscure, and inclodes little more than several 
wars with the Iliyrians, the Thracians, and other neigh- 
bouiing states. The kings of Maoedon pretended to de- 
scend from Hercules by Caranus, and, consequently, to 
have been Greeks originally. 

AmyntaSy the father of Philip, began to reign B. C. d98. 
In a contest with the Olynthians, be sought and received 
the aid of the Athenians, and this strong alliance was con- 
tmsied after his death with queen Eurydice bis widow. 

3. Philip, one of the sons of Amyntas, was bom the 
same year in which that monarch declared war against the 
Olynthians ; and this Philip was the father of Alexander 
the Great. Amyntas died after having reigned twenty-four 
years. He left three legitimate children whom Eurydice 
had brought him ; viz., Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip. 
Alexander succeeded his father, as eldest son ; he reigned 
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but one y«ar« The ctowq now belonged to Perdicoas, as 
the elder sarviving brother ; but Pausanias, a prince of 
the blood royal, who had been exiled^ disputed it wkk 
him. Happily for the new king^ Iphicrates was then ia 
that country, whither the Athenians had sent him to take 
the necessary preparations for besieging . Amphipcdis* 
£urydice, hearing of his arrival, requested his assistanoe 
against Pausanias. When Iphicrates had arrived at the 
palace, and had seated himself, the afflicted queen, the 
better to excite his compassion, took her two children, 
Perdiccas and Philip, and set the former in the anas, and 
the latter on the knees of Iphicrates, and spoke thus — 
'' Remember Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the father of 
these unhappy orphans, had always a love for your country, 
and adopted you for his son ; this double tie lays you 
under a double obligation, &c." Iphicrates, moved by this 
sight and discourse, expelled the usurper, and restored tlie 
lawful sovereign. 

. 4. Perdiccas did not long continue in tranquillity* 
Ptolemy, a natural son of Amyntas, invaded his repose 
and claimed the crown.. The two brothers preferred their 
claim to Pelopidas, general of the Thebans, who deter- 
mined in favour of Perdiccas. And the Theban, baying 
thought it necessary to take pledges on both sides,, to 
oblige the competitors to observe the treaty, among other 
hostages carried Philip with him to Thebes, where he 
resided several years. Eurydice, on her parting with thk 
much beloved son, earnestly besought Pelopidas to pro- 
cure him an education worthy of his birth. Pelopidas 
placed him with Epaminondas, who had a celebrated 
Pythagorean philosopher in his house for the education of 
his son. It is probable that he borrowed from Epaml* 
nondas his activity and promptitude in war; but with 
regard to the Theban's many other virtues which rendered 
him eminently great — his temperance, his justice, his mag- 
nanimity, and his clemency; these qualities Philip did 
not receive from nature, nor did he acquire them by 
imitation. 

^< The Thebans were unconscious that they were then 
forming the most dangerous enemy of Greece. After 
Philip had spent nine or ten years in their city, the news 
of a revolution in Macedon made him resolve to leave 
Thebes clandestinely. He found the Macedonians had 
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lost fKeir kin^ Perdiccas, who had been kitted in battle 
by the f llyriafis ; and he was much surprised to find that 
they had as many enemies as neighbours. Macedonia at 
that time vanted a prince to head the government, and 
had only a child, Amyntas, the son of Perdiccas, and 
lawful heir of the crown. Philip governed the kingdom 
for some time, by the title of guardian to the prince; but 
the subjects, justly alarmed, deposed the nephew in favonr 
of the uncle** Accordingly Philip, at twenty-four yean 
of age, ascended the throne. 

6. The new king revived the desponding conrage of 
the Macedonians, and reinstated and disciplined the aimy^ 
in which he was inflexibly rigid. The Macedonian phalanx, 
which afterwards became so famous, was of his estalK 
lishing. Philip, during the first years of his reign, em* 
ployed his energies in triumphing over his competitors for 
the throne, in pacifying domestic divisions, and in repel- 
ling the attacks of foreign enemies. But he will now 
appear in another character. Sparta and Athens had 
weakened each other by their reciprocal divisions, which 
gave Thebes the' opportunity of regaining its former 
grandeur. But the wars had weakened Thebes also, which 
gave Philip an occasion of aspiring, in his turn, to the 
sovereignty of Greece. And as a politician, he considered 
how he might extend his frontiers, reduce bis neighbours, 
and introduce himself into the affairs of Greece ; share in 
its intestine feuds, make himself its arbiter, join with one 
side to destroy the other, and obtain the empire over alK 

7. In the execution o^ this great design, he spared 
neither artifices, open force, presents, nor promises. He 
seized upon Amphipolis, and made it one of the strongest 
barriers in his kingdom. He possessed himself of Pydna 
and Potklea, and also of Cremides, which he called by his 
own name Philippi. It was near this city that he opened 
a gold mine, which every year produced upwards of 1,000 
talents, that is, about 144,000/. sterling; and Philip first 
caused gold to be coined there. By this fund he was 
enabled to maintain powerful armies, and to bribe per- 
sons of influence in the cities of Greece. It is said, that, 
consulting the oracle of Delphi, he received the following 
answer : — 

** Make coin ihj weapons, and thou*lt oonqner all.'' 

« • B. C. 360. 
h5 
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And he scrupled not to own that he had carried tnore 
|>liice8 by money than by arms ; that he never forced a 
gate till after having attempted to open it with «i goMen 
key ; and that he did not think any fortress impregnate 
teto which a mule laden with silver could find entrance. 

8. Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neopto- 
lemus, by whom he had Alexander, snmamed the Great. 
Philip was absent from his kingdom at the time of his 
Urth, and on the same day the news was brongbt him, he 
received information that he had carried the priEe in the 
Olympic games, and that Parmenio, one of his generals, 
Imd gain^ a great victory over the [Ityriaiis. The king 
was alarmed at so great a happiness, whieh the heathens 
deemed the omen of some mournful catastrophe, and he 
exclaimed, *^ Great Jupiter, in return for so many blessings, 
•end me some slight misfortune." 

SECTION 29. 
THE SACRED WAR. 

1. Discord*, which excited in the Greeks dispositioDS 
not very remote from open rupture, broke out with great 
violence upon account of the Phocians. These people 
who inhabited the territories adjacent to Delphi, ploughed 
tip certain lands that were sacred to Apollo, and which 
were thereby profaned. The neighbouring people ex- 
claimed against them as guilty of sacrilege. The war 
that broke out on this occasion was called the Sacred 
War, as undertaken from a religious motive. It lasted 
ten years. The people guilty of this profanation were 
finmmoned to appear before the Amphictyons, or states 
general of Greece ; and on investigation the Phocians 
were declared sacrilegious, and were sentenced to pay a 
fceavy fine. On Sparta, also, they laid a fine for having 
seized the citadel of Thebes. 

5. Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, having 
proved from some verses of Homer that the sovereignty 
of Delphi belonged anciently to the Phocians, excited 
them to take np arms against the decree Of the Arophic- 
tyons, and was appointed their general. He inime- 

• B. C 355, 
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dialely applied to Sparta, to engage them to his interest, 
as the Spartans were much disgusted at the sentence 
irhich that court had pronounced against themselves. 
Archedamus, oae of the kings of Sparta, promised to 
assist them with money, and to furnish them secretly with 
troops. 

3. Philomeks began by attacking the temple of Del- 
phi, of which he possessed himself without any difficulty. 
The Locrians, a people in the neighbourhood of Delphi^ 
took up arms against him, and were defeated in several en- 
counters. Philomelus entered the temple, tore from the 
pillars the decree of the Amphictyons against the Phocians, 
and proclaimed throughout Greece that he had no design 
to seize the riches of the temples, and that his sole view 
was to restore to the Phocians their ancient rights and 
privileges. And as it was desirable to have a sanction 
from the god who presided at Delphi, the priestess, terri* 
fied by his menaces, replied ** That the god permitted him 
to do whatever he should think proper." 

4. The Amphictyons now declared war against the 
Phocians ; and most of the Greek nations became parties 
in the quarrel on one side or the other. The Bceotians, 
the Locrians, Thessalians and others opposed the Phocians, 
ivhiie Athens, Sparta and other cities of Peloponesus 
joined them. Philomelus had not yet touched the trea- 
sures of the temple; bat he afterwards thought that they 
could not be better employed than in the deity's defence. 
The Thebans having in a skirmish taken several prisoners 
condemned them all to die as sacrilegious wretches. The 
Phocians did the same by way of reprisal. 

5. Philomelus, being closely pressed in an engagement, 
from which there was no retreating, threw himself from a 
Tock and perished, to avoid the torments which would 
have been inflicted by his enemies. Onoraarchus was his 
successor, and took upon himself the command of the 
forces. Philip thought it most for his interest to remain 
neuter. It was consistent with his policy, who had but 
little regard for religion or the interests of Apollo, not 
to engage in a war by which he could reap no benefit. 
He was no doubt pleased to see both parties weaken each 
other. 

6. Being desirous of subduing Thrace, he beseiged and 
took Methone and razed it. In this rencounter he lost an 
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eye. Philip marched into Theasaiy, which had iinplored 
his assistance against the tyrants* Onomarchus, itt a aft * 
cond enga^ment with Philip, was slain, and his army 
entirely defeated. By the success of this expedition* 
Philip acquired the affection of the Thessalians, whose ex- 
cellent cavalry^ joined to the Macedonian phalanx, baa 
afterwards so great a share in his victories and those of 
bis son. 

7. Phayllus, who, succeeded his brother Onomarchas, 
from the immense riches he had found in the temple, raised 
a numerous army, , and supported by the troops of the 
Lacedemonians, Athenians, and the other allies, he went 
into Bceotia and invaded the Thebans. Phayllus, seized with 
a sudden disorder, died, and was succeeded by Phalecas 
then very young, the son of Onomarchus. Mnaseas, a 
man of great experience, was appointed his counsellor. 
Phalecus, like his predecessor, having plundered the tem- 
ple, and by that means enriched his friends, the Phocians 
becamed alarmed, and called those to account who bad 
any concern with the public monies. Upon this Phalecus 
was deposed ; and upon full inquiry it was found that there 
had been taken from the temple 10,000 talents, or about 
1,500,000/. sterling. 

8. Philip now resolved to carry his arms into Phocis.* 
This was his first attempt to get footing in Greece. He 
had intended marching towards Thermopylee, to possess 
himself of a pass which would have given him a free 
passage into Greece. The Athenians hastened to Ther- 
mopylse and pre-occupied the pass, which Philip did not 
dare to force, and he returned into Macedon. 

9. The ambitious designs of Philip gave rise to the 
orations of Demosthenes. The Athenians became the 
kmga most powerful opposers. But Athens at that time 
was not what it was in the days of the battles of Marathon 
and Salamis. They had no longer the same maxims, nor 
the same zeal for the public good. To those glorious days 
*ad succeeded a fondness for repose, an indolence with 
regard to public affairs, an aversion to military fatigues, 
and a fondness for the profusion of the public treasures, 
m games and shows. 

10. Demosthenes exerted his eloquence to stimulate 

* B. C. 352. 
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die Athenians to make a powdrful refntlatioe. This is the 
sobjact of his orations called bis Philippics. DemadeSt 
on> the contrary, bribed by Philip's gold, opposed the ad-* 
vice of Demosthenes, but in vain. Chares was sent with 
chosen troops for the protection of Olyothus; bot the 
year following* Philip possessed himself of the place. 
Neither the succours nor the efforts of the Athenians 
could defend it against its domestic enemies. It was 
betrayed by two of its most eminent citizens, in actual em* 
pioyment at that time. 

SECTION 30. 

1, Philip carried on the siege of Perinthus with great 
vigour. He had 30,000 troops, and also military engines 
of all kinds. He had raised towers eighty cubits high, 
which far out-topped those of the Periothians, whose 
foundations he shook by subterraneous mines, and beat 
down their walls with his battering rams. The inhabitants 
of Byzantium sent the Perinthians all the succours neces^ 
sary. The Asiatic satrapce, or governors, by the king's 
orcfer, whose assistance the Athenians had requested, 
likewise threw forces into the place. Philip dreaded 
the power of the Athenians, and addressed to them an 
artful letter, which is, a masterpiece in the original, so 
that what was applied to Caesar might be justly applied 
to Philip, ** that he handled the pen as well as he did 
the sword." His letter did him as much service as a 
good manifesto, and gave his pensioners in Athens a 
fine opportunity of justifying him to the people. 

2. Demosthenes, sensible how needful it was to erase 
as soon as possible these impressions, ascended the tri- 
bunal, and boldly and firmly rebutted both Philip and his 
orators. At the very time this was debating, news was 
brought of the shameful reception Chares had met with 
in aiding the Byzantians ; and, as Chares was a general 
without great military knowledge, Phocion was appointed 
to thecommand of a body of fresh troops ; and the Byzan- 
tians, on his arrival, opened their gates to him with joy, and 
lodged his soldiers in their houses, as their own brothers 
and children. 

♦ B. C. 348. 
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3. Stiwk with the co!i6dteiice reposed in them, *» 
Atlientan ofikew and soldiers belMtTod with prodence aad 
modesty, and were entirely irreproacHable in their cond«<^ 
Nor were they less admired for their courage ; and Philip 
was obliged to abandon his designs both on Byzantium nnd 
Perinthus,— and his beinf beaten out of the Heltespont 
diminished Philip's fame and glory. 

4. The Byzantians and Perinlhians testified their grati- 
tude to the people of Athens by a very honorable decree, 
namely, that they might settle in their country, pufdiaae 
lands, and enjoy all the privileges of citizens ; they also 
granted them a distinguished place in their public shows, 
and the right of sitting both in the senate and the assembly 
of the people next to the pontiffs, &c, ; and the inhabit- 
ants of Chersonesus made a like decree, widi a crown of 
gold of fitly talents, &c ; declaring it to be an act of 
beneficence 'which they should fix eternally in their roemo« 
Ties, and never cease to acknowledge to the utmost of their 
power. All which they resolved in full senate. 

5. Philip, having "been driven from Byzantium and 
Perinthus, marched against Atheas, king of Scythia, and 
defeated him without difficulty, He got a great booty, 
not of gold and silver, the use and value of which the 
Scythians did not know, but of cattle and borses, and 
even of women and children. At his return from Scythia, 
the Triballi, a people of Moesia, disputed the pass with 
him, claiming part of the plunder. A severe battle ensued, 
in which great numbers on each side were slain. Philip 
himself was wounded in the thigh, and with the same thrust 
))ad his horse killed under him. 

6. The king of Macedon made overtures of peace, but 
Demosthenes was persuaded that Philip's view was only 
^ amuse and deceive, and he prevented the Athenians 
listening to his proposals. Philip foresaw that he had 
now no alternative but by exciting the Thessalians and 
Thebans to break with Athens, for he could not yet attack 
that city either by sea or land. For the passage to Attica 
by land would be shut against him as long as the Thes- 
fialians should refuse to join him, and the Thebans should 
oppose him. 

By the machinations of his pensioners he raised divisions 
in the Locrians of Aniphissa. Their country was situated 
between iEtolia and Phocis ; and they were accused of 
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iMtTiag pro&ned a «pot of nered |;itwnd, by pkwghtn^ up 
Ihe Ciff h iwm fiekis, irhtch iay ?ery ne«r the temple of 
IMphi. Tbe reader has seen that tlie like cause of 
complaint occafioned the firat sacied war. Tbe affair was 
to be beard before the Anpbiccyons. By the oratory of 
iBlchiiies, Philip was appoioted, by the Amphictyons, 
general, to act with (all power. 

7. Philiy immediatdy assembled bis forces, and 
ponessed himself of £latea, tbe g:reaiest city of Phocis, 
dtiisted most happily for awiag the Thebans, who now 
began to see their danger. The news spread terror throogb 
every part of Athens. By tbe power of Demosthenes* 
eloquence the Thebans made a common cause with the 
Athenians, and Philip entered Boeotia with all his forces. 
The imited araues of tbe Athenians and Thebans en- 
camped near Cheeronea, a city of Boeotia. But there 
were no leaders that could be opposed to Philip. A battle 
enwied, and more than 1,000 Athenians were left upon 
the €eld, and above 2,000 taken prisoners. The loss was 
«8 great on the Theban side. The bones of such as were 
killed in tbe biAtle of Chseronea were brought to Athens, 
and received honorable interment. Demosthenes was 
aq>pointed to compose the eulogy of those brave men.* 

8. It was tbe very year of the battle of Cheeronea, and 
two years before the death of Philip, that iBschines drew 
up an accusation against Ctestphon, or rather against De- 
mosthenes ; but the cause was not pleaded till seven or 
eight years after. No cause ever excited so much 
curiosity, or was pleaded with so much pomp. People 
flocked from all parts, says Cicero, to be witness between 
these two orators ; and these orations have been con- 
sidered as the master-pieces of antkjuity ; especially that 
0f Demosthenes. £schines was deservedly banished on 
aoGonnt of this rash accusation of Ctesiphon. He there- 
fore removed to Rhodes, where he opened a school of 
«ibqiience, the fame of which continued for many ages. 
ile began his lectures with the two orations that occasioned 
Ins banishment. Great encomiums were given to them ; 
but when the Rhodians beard those of Demosthenes, their 

* Demosthenes, in his <nmtkm against Leptines, observes t^at the 
AtheniaDS were the only people who caused funeral orations to be 
spoken in honour of those who lost their lives in the defence of their 
country. 
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Elaudits and acclamations were redoubled; aftd it w«sAeft 
e apoke those words so laudable in the' mouth of a cnral^ 
^' Bat what applauses would you not have bestowed hud 
you heard Demosthenes himself deliver them/* 

9. It is worthy of remembrance that when iEsdnnes 
left Athens to embark for Rhodes, Demosthenes ran alter 
him, and forced him to accept a purse of money* Oa 
this occasion jEschines exclaimed, ** How will it ' be 
possible for me not to regret a country in which I leave 
an enemy more generous than 1 can hope to find friends 
elsewhere." 

SECTION 31. 

PHILIP IS DECLARED GENERALISSIMO OF THE 
GREEKS AGAINST THE PERSIANS— HIS DEATH. 

1 . The battle of Chceronea may be said to have enslaved 
Greece. It gained for Philip the object he had long had 
10 view — that of being the generalissimo of the Greeks 
against the Persians. He now made preparations to in- 
vade that empire; and forwarded two of his generals, 
Attalus and Parmenio, to Asia Minor. Philip couBuHed 
the gods to know what would be the event. The priestess 
replied, *' The victim is already crowned, his end draws 
nighy and he will soon be sacrificed.'' Philip interpreted 
the oracle in his own favour, though the ambiguity ought 
to have kept him in some suspense. After this he oflfered 
up a solemn sacrifice to the gods ; and prepared to cele- 
brate, with incredible magnificence, the nuptials of Cleo- 
patra, his daughter, with Alexander, king of Epirus, and 
brother to Olympias his queen. The day after the 
nuptials, games and shows were solemnized ; and as these 
formed a part of their religious worship, statues of the 
gods were carried in it, in one of which Philip himaelf was 
represented as a god. 

The hour for his leaving the palace arrived, . and he 
went forth in a white robe, and advanced with an air 
of majesty, amidst acclamations, towards the theatre* 
His guards marched before and behind him, leaving a 
considerable space for the better view of him by the 
spectators. But all this festivity and pomp ended in the 
murder of Philip. The king had refused to do an act of 
justice towards Pausanias, a young nobleman, and .one of 
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tlie obief officers of his life guard. He therefore, choosiDgp 
the insunt of Uiis ceremony to put his bloody design io 
teeeution, atabbed the king with a dagger, and laid him 
dead at his feet. The assassin had prepared horses ready 
fi>r - bis escape ; but he was overtaken and torn to pieces 
on the spot Thus died Philip, at forty-six years of age» 
after having reigned t^\enty«four.* When the news of 
Philip's death arrived, the Athenians abandoned them- 
a^ves to the transports of immoderate joy. 

Demosthenes is said to have appeared in public at 
Athens, crowned with a wreath of flowers, urging the 
Athenians to offer sacrifices and to thank the gods for the 
good news ; an action quite out of character. 

2. Alexander was born the first year of the 106th 
Olympiad ; t the same day the celebrated temple of Diana 
in Ephesus, which had been called one of the seven won- 
ders of the world, was burned. It had been built in the 
name and at the expense of all Asia Minor. Its length 
was 425 feet, and its breadth 220. It was supported by 
127 columns, 60 feet high. One Erostratus had fired 
the temple on purpose ; and being put to the torture, he 
confessed it was to hand down his name to posterity. 

3« The passion which prevailed most in Alexander, 
even iVom his early years, was ambition, and an ardent 
desire of glory. Philip valued himself upon his eloquence, 
and the beauty of his style ; and he had the vanity to have 
engraved on his coins the several victories he had won at 
the Olympic games; but it was not to this his son aspired; 
for being asked one day whether he would not be present 
to .dispute the prize (for he was very swift of foot), he 
relied, ** He would, if kings were to be his antagonists.'* 
Alexander's judgment was said to be exceedingly mature 
for his years. He had several preceptors ; among these 
were Leonidas, a person of severe morals, and Aristotle, 
the most learned philosopher of the age, to whom was in- 
ttusted the chief care of his education. 

4. So sensible was Philip of the treasure he possessed 
in the person of Aristotle, that he settled a considerable 
stipend upon him, and even rebuilt and adorned Stagira, 
the native place of the philosopher. Nor was Alexander 
leis sensible of his high value. ** He was indebted/' he 

• B. C. 336. t B. C. 356. 
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said, '' to the one for living, and to the other for lidog 
well;'' and history informs ns that the progress of the 
pupil was equal to the abilities of the preceptor. Atex- 
aBder*s admiration of Homer's works was very great, and 
we are told that after the battle of Arbela, when the 
Macedonians bad found among the spoils of Darius a gold 
box enriched with precious stones, and in which were ooci- 
taiaed the prince's perfumes, Alexander ordered that the 
box should be employed for no other purpose than to hold 
Homer's Poems ; which he believed to be the most per- 
fect, and the most precious production of the human miod. 
5. There had been sent from Thessaly to Philip, a very 
noble warlike horse called Bucephalus, valued by the 
owner at thirteen talents, about 1,900/. steriing; but he 
appeared so restive and fiery that no one dared to mooot 
him; and Philip was about to return him. to die owner. 
Alexander regretted that so fine a creature should be lost 
for w«uit of a rider, and offered to mount him himself. His 
father permitted him. After some mananvres, he mounted 
Bucephalus, and animated him by degrees to his full speed. 
The king and attend auce, trembling with fear, followed 
them with their eyes, in breathless sUence ; but when the 
prince returned, having run the first heat, the courtiers en- 
deavoured to outvie each other in their applauses ; and 
Philip, shedding tears of joy, said, '' My son seek a king- 
dom more worthy of thee, for Macedoa is below thy 
merit.** 

SECTION 32. 

ALEXANDER ASCENDS THE THRONE ; AND DECLARED 
GENERALISSIMO OF THE GREEKS AGAINST THE 
PERSIANS. 

1. Darius and Alexander begsm to reign the same 
year; the latter was but twenty years of age when he 
ascended the throne. His first care was to solemnize with 
much pomp the funeral obsequies of his father, and to re- 
venge his death. Upon his accession to the throne, he 
saw himself surrounded with extreme dangers; for though 
PhUip had made conquests among the barbarous nations, 
and had subdued all Greece, yet the minds of the van- 
quished had not been yet calmed and moulded into sub- 
jection. 
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2. The liicedotim»8, reflecting on the precarious sita- 
ation of things, advised Alexander to reiinqassfa the con- 
quest of Greece, and to biing the BailMiriaas more fimly 
vttder bis yoke by gentle and oonciliatory methods. Alei:«* 
ander did not iisten to these timcrous counsels ; firmly 
^lersuaded that ^lould he relax in any one pocnt, all his 
BeighfboQrs woakl fall upon him. He therefore first 
flunrched agaiBSt the Barbarians, crossitig the Danube, 
$aDid defeating the Trihalli in a great battle, and niakin|^ 
tbe Gets fly at his appfoach. While Alexander was thns 
enjoyed, all the cities of Greece, who were aniaaated by 
Deariostfaenes, formed a powerfal alliance against that 
prince. Alexandernow marched towards Greece; passed 
Tbemopyte and appeared soddenly in Bcsotia. A great 
battle was fought, in which the Thebans were surrounded, 
end the city was taken and phiodered. 

3. Hie city experienced dreadful calamities on this 
ooeasioa. Some Thracians, having palled down the house 
of Timoclea, a virtuous lady, carried ofl* her goods and 
iTeasuces. Their captain, having seiaed the lady and 
violaled her chastity, inquired whether she bad not con- 
eeated much gold and silver. Timoclea, animated by re* 
venge, replied that she had hid some in the garden, and 
tbat she had thrown it into a well. The officer drew near, 
and he stooping down to examine its depth, she thmst him 
in, and killed hun by great stones thrown upon htm. She 
was instantly seized and bound in chains, and carried to 
Alexander. The prince, perceiving by her mien, that she 
^vas a woman of quality and dignity, asked her who she 
was. Timoclea replied, " I am soster to Tei^enes, who 
ibaght against Philip, and who was killed in the battle of 
Chceronea." The prince admiring the generous answer of 
the lady, and still more the action she had done, gave 
cniers that she should retire wherever she pleased with 
jber childMn. 

4. AI.EXAVDER now debated in council how to act with 
ngacd to Thebes ; and notwithstanding Cieades made a 
^werful oration in favour of the city, it was doomed 
to Ml, and was destroyed. However, he set at 
liberty the priests, the descendants of Pindar, the poet 
who bad done so much honour to Greece, with such as 
Jiad opposed Uie revolt, &c. The Athenians were so sen* 
aibly afflicted at the sad disaster which had befallen 
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Thebes, that, being about to solemnize the festival of the 
great mysteries, they suspended* them upon account of 
their extreme grief; and they received with great hu- 
manity all those that had fled from the battle and the plun- 
der of Thebes, and made Athens their asylum. 

5. Alexander's sudden arrival in Greece had abated 
the haughtiness of the Athenians and extinguished the ve- 
hemence of Demosthenes. A deputation was therefore sent 
to Alexander to implore his clemency. Demosthenes was 
among them ; but he had no sooner arrived at Mount 
Cithseron, than, dreading the anger of that prince, he 
quitted the embassy and returned home. The prince sent 
immediately to Athens, requiring the citizens to deliver up 
to him ten orators, whom he supposed to have been the 
chief instruments in forming the league which Philip his 
father bad defeated at Chseronea. It was on this occa-' 
sion that Demosthenes related to the people the fable of 
the wolves and dogs. ** The wolves one day,'' said he, 
" told the sheep that, in case they desired to be at peace 
with them, they must deliver up to them their dogs, which 
were their guard." The application was easy and natural| 
especially with respect to the orators, whose duty it was to 
watch and protect the flock. 

6. In this prodigious dilemma of the Athenians the 
king waived his demand, and required that Chridemus 
only, who was a native of Euboea, should be sent into 
banishment. As for the Athenians, he expressed a par- 
ticular regard for them — exhorted them to keep a watchful 
eye over the transactions of the states ; because, he ob- 
served, in case of his death, their city was to give laws to 
the rest of Greece. He summoned the assembly of the 
several states at Corinth, to obtain from them the same 
supreme command against the Persians that had been 
granted to his father. No diet ever debated on a more 
important subject — it was the western world deliberating 
upon the ruin of the eastern. To form such a design 
required a prince bolfi and enterprising — one that was not 
to be intimidated by dangers, and, above all, one that had 
the supreme authority over all the states of Greece, — and 
such a prmce was Alexander. The deliberations of the 
assembly were, therefore, very short ; and that prince was 
unanimously appointed generalissimo against the Persians. 

7. i^iogenes, the cynic of Sinope, was then at Corinth, 
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and Alexander passing by saw him lying down in the sun. 
The prince, surprised to see so famous a philosopher 
reduced to such poverty, asked whether he wanted any- 
tbing? Diogenes replied, **Ye8, that you would stand a 
little out of my sunshine.*' This answer raised the indig- 
nation of the courtiers, but the monarch was struck with 
the philosopher's independent mind. " Were I not Alex- 
ander," said he, " I would be Diogenes." All, or nothing, 
presents us with the true image of Alexander and Dio^penes. 
How great soever that prince might think himself, he 
Gould not but suppose that he was then inferior to a man 
to whom he could give, and from whom he could take 
nothing. 

8. Before he set out for Asia, Alexander consulted the 
oracle of Apollo, and he happened to arrive at it on one of 
those days which are called unlucky, accordingly the 
priestess refused to go to the temple. But Alexander, 
who would have no refusal, took her forcibly by the arm, 
and was leading her to the temple, when she cried out, 
** My son, thou art irresistible." This was all he desired. 
He interpreted it as spoken by the oracle, and set out for 
Macedonia to make preparations for his great expedition. 

SECTION 33. 

ALEXANDER'S EXPEDITION. 

1. Alexander called a council of the grandees of his 
court and chief officers, to deliberate on his intended 
expedition against Persia, in which all concurred. Some 
tew, however, recommended his first making choice of his 
consort to secure himself a successor ; advice which Alex- 
ander did not choose to follow. He offered up splendid 
sacrifices to the gods, and caused to be celebrated at Diee, 
a city of Macedonia, scenical games in honour of Jupiter 
and the muses. He had a tent raised large enough to 
contain a hundred tables ; on which nine hundred covers 
might be laid. To this feast were invited the princes, 
ambassadors, generals, and officers. 

2. Before he set out, he settled the affairs of Macedon, 
over which he appointed Antipater, as viceroy, with 
12,000 foot, and nearly the same number of horse. He 
quitted Macedon, for Asia, in the spring. His armv con- 
sisted of little more than thirty thousand foot, and four or 
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five thousand bone, but they were ail ▼eteran tioops» weH 
disciplined, and inured to fatigues. He arriYed at Seatos 
after twenty days narch. The greater part of bis anaj 
crossed from thenoe to Abydos, by the assistance of 160 
galliesy and several flat-bottomed vessels. When he bad 
gained the shores of Asia, he erected altars to Ju^Hter, 
Minerva, and Hercules, for so propitious a desoent. 

3. So greatly did he depend on the success of his anns^ 
and the rich spoils of Asia, that he made but Iktle piovt* 
sion for so great an expedition; and he inspired faM 
soldiers with so much courage and security, that thej 
seemed to march, not to precarious war, but to certam 
victory. Being arrived at Lampsacus, which be was de* 
termioed to destroy, to punish the rebellion of the inhabit- 
ants, Anaximines, a native of that place, came to him* 
The king, suspecting his business, and to be beforehand 
with him, swore that he would never grant bis request : 
'* the favour I have to desire ofyou,^ said Anaxioaines, ^' is^ 
that you would destroy Lampsacus." By this evasion, the 
intercessor saved his city. 

4. From thence Alexander arrived at I lion, and paid 
great honour to the manes of Achilles ; and eaased garnet 
to be celebrated round bis tomb. He admired the double 
felicity of that renowned Grecian, in having found, during 
his life, a faithful friend in Palrocles, and, after his death, 
a herald in Homer, worthy the greatness of his exploits. 
From thence Alexander advanced to the bank of the 
Granicus, a river of Phrygia. The Persian satrap waited 
his coming on the other side, firmly resolved to dispute bis 
passage. The Persian army consisted of 100,000 foot, 
and 10,000 horse. Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and 
commanded under Darius all the coast of Asia, advised 
the generals not to venture a battle, but to lay waste the 
country, thereby to starve Alexander's army. But Arsites, 
a Phrygian satrap, opposed this opinion. 

5. The two armies continued for some time in sight of 
each other on the banks of the river, as if dreading 
the event. The Macedonians, whose cavalry was vastly 
inferior in number, were severely wounded while crossing: 
and, after having lost their first ranks, began to give 
ground. But Alexander reinforced them with his best 
troops headed by himself; after which the whole army 
toiiowed and attacked the Persians on all sides. The 
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conflict was long, and the slaughter great. A coBsider- 
able nuinb^ of the Persian commanders were left dead on 
the spot. Arsites fled into Phrygia ; 20,000 foot and 
2,500 horse were killed in the engagement, on the side of 
the Persians. 

6. This victory had all the happy consequences that 
could be expected from it. Sardis surrendered to Alex- 
ander ; and, arriring at Ephesus, he restored its popular 
form of government. He assigned to the temple of Diana 
the tributes which were paid to the kings of Persia. He 
offered sacrifices to that goddess, and solemnized her 
mysteries with the utmost pomp. The cities of Trallis 
and Magnesia also waited upon him with the keys of 
those places. He then marched for Miletus, in which 
Memnon had shut himself up, and, after a powerful resist- 
ance, the city capitulated. 

7. Alexander next marched into Caria, and laid siege 
to Halicarnassus, in which Memnon had taken shelter, 
and with vast difikulty demolished its fortifications. 
Memnon, finding it impossible to hold out any longer, 
abandoned the city by sea, and took with him most of the 
surviving inhabitants, and conveyed them to the adjacent 
island of Cus. Several kings of Asia Minor submitted 
voluntarily to Alexander, among whom was Mithridates, 
king of Pontns. 

8. When Alexander went into winter quarters, he per- 
mitted many of his soldiers to return to Macedonia, to 
spend their winter with their wives and families, upon con- 
dition of their returning in the spring. The next year the 
king began the campaign very early. He directed his 
inarch to Phaselis, a city situated between Lycia and Paro- 
phylia ; and, during his residence in this neighbourhood, 
he discovered and crushed a conspiracy. From thence he 
proceeded to CcBlcenoe, which, after holding out some 
time, opened their gates to him. He then proceeded to 
Phrygia, the capital of which was called Gk>rdium, the 
noted residence of king Midas. Having taken this city, 
he was desirous of seeing the famous chariot to which the 
Gordian knot was tied with so much art that it was im- 
possible to discover where the strings began or ended. 
According to an ancient tradition of the country, an oracle 
bad foretold that the man who could untie it should 
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posiess the empire of Asia* Alexander, after nmny^lhKf^ 
less trials, eut it with his sword, and thus either eluded or 
fttililled the oracle. 

SECTION 34. 

L In the mean time, Darius was makiog preparations 
for a vigorous defence ; and Memnon advised the king te 
carry the war into Macedonia^ which would compel Alex* 
ander to return home to defend his-own country. Darius 
Approved the counsel; accordingly Memnon was ap» 
pointed admiral of the fleet and captain^general of the 
forces, and he had made himself master of Chios and 
Leshos. Preparing to march from thence into Eubcea, 
he died before Mitylene, and the enterprise was aban- 
doned. 

2. Darius's whole refuge now lay in the armies of the 
east; and not placing confidence in the skill of his 
generals, he resolved to command in person, and he ap- 
pointed Babylon for the rendezvous of his army, where, 
upon being mustered, they amounted to four, five, or six 
hundred thousand men. 

3. Alexander next subdued Paphlagonia and Cappa* 
docia : and having thence beard of Memnon's death, he 
he was confirmed in his resolution of marching immedi- 
ately into the provinces of Upper Asia. He entered into 
Cilicia, and arrived at the country called Cyrus's camp. 
Directing his course to Tarsus, which led through a very 
narrow strait, through which it was Alexander's good 
fortune to pass without interruption ; though, had it been 
properly guarded, it might have proved an almost insiir* 
mouotable barrier to him. He reached Tarsus, through 
which city the cold Cydnus runs. In this river Alex- 
ander, while suffused with sweat, bathed* He was imme- 
diately seized with a violent shivering, which for some 
time endangered his life, but, by the prescriptions of his 
physician, he recovered. 

4. During this interval Darius was on his march, full 
of confidence in the number of his troops: Instead of 
availing himself of the plains of Assyria, which his situation 
afforded him, he resolved to march through narrow passes, 
where his cavalry and the number of his troops, only 
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eHMDmab^red e«£h other. There was, at this Uttie, in th^ 
army of Darius, one Gharidemus, an AtbeniaBy a man of 
great experience in military affairs. Darins questioned 
him as to his opinion of the war. Gharidemus, who had 
been brought up in the bosom of liberty, and forgetting 
that he was in a country of slavery, gave his honest opin- 
ion, which cost him his life; and while he was led to 
execution, he exclaimed, ** My avenger is at hand, and 
he will soon punish you for despising my counsel/' 

. 5, Darius advanced with his troops towards the 
Euphrates ; and his train was encumbered with women , 
princesses, concubines, eunuchs, and domestics of both 
sexes, as was the custom of the country. Nothing could 
exceed the splendid magnificence of the king. His 
qbariot was enriched with images of the gods in gold and 
silver. He was clothed in a vest of purple, glittering 
with gold and precious stones : around his waist he wore a 
golden girdle, from which his scimitar hung, and on his 
head a tiara or mitre. Surrounded with this mighty^ 
pomp, the Persian approached Alexander; and when in 
the plains of Assyria, the Grecian commanders that were 
in his army advised the latter to wait the coming of the 
enemy. 

6. The Persian courtiers, on the contrary, advised Darius 
to . attack the Macedonians immediately in the narrow 
passes and defiles to prevent their escape. Darius, there- 
£c»re, sent his treasures and most precious moveables to 
Damascus, a city of Syria, under a small convoy, and 
marched the main body of his army towards Gilicia, and 
entered it by the pass of Amanus. His queen, and 
mother, with the princesses, his daughters, and the little 
prince, his son, followed the army. The battle was fought 
near the city of Issus, which the mountains bounded on 
one side, and the sea on the other. Through the middle 
of the plain ran the river Pinarius, which separated the 
two armies. Both sides fought with the utmost bravery ; 
the battle became a close fight — sword in hand, and a 
dreadful slaughter ensued. The routing of the Persian 
cavalry completed the defeat of the army. Darius, when 
he saw the left wing broke, fled in his chariot, till the 
Tuggedness of the roads induced him to mount the horse 
of his armour-bearer; but his mother, wife, and children, 
fell into the hands of Alexander, who treated them with 
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great respect and tenderness. The consequence of tkit 
victory was, that all Syria sobmitted to the conqueror. 

7. Alexander sent a me8sag;e to the queens to infocm 
them that he was coming to pay them a visit. He entered 
the tent» accompanied only by Hephasstion. They were 
of the same age-^but Hephcestion was taller, so that 
Darius's mother took him at first for the king; bot 
some captive eunuchs shewing them Alexander, Sysi* 
gambis fell prostrate and begged his pardon, hoping, that 
having never seen him, would plead her apology. The 
king, raising her from the ground, replied '' Dear mother, 
you are not mistaken, for he also is an Alexander!" 
a fine expression, which does honour to them both. ''The 
princesses and their daughters," says Plutarch, '' were is 
Alexander's camp, not as in that of an enemy, but as in 
a sacred temple, and a sanctuary assigned for the asylom 
of chastity.'' After the first visit of Alexander, which 
was a respectful and ceremonious one, he, to avoid ex- 
posing himself to the danger of human frailty, never paid 
them a second visit. 

8. After he had consecrated three altars on the rirer 
Pinarius, the first to Jupiter, the second to Herculesi and 
the third to Minerva, as so many monuments of his victory, 
Alexander sent Parmenio to Damascus to take possession 
of Darius's immense treasure, which was deposited in that 
place. He next marched into Phoenicia : the citizens of 
Byblos opened their gates to him, but no people with 
more pleasure than the Sidonians ; and he permitted 
Hepheestion to elect, asking, whomsoever of the Sido* 
nians he found worthy of so exalted a station. Hephsfi- 
tion conferred it on Abdolonymus, a poor descendant of 
the royal family. Tyre, entitled the queen of the sea, 
alone remained to be subdued, and it made a defence fox 
seven months of the most determined character. The 
city was at last taken by storm, and a dreadful slaughter 
ensued. The conqueror offered up a sacrifice to Her- 
cules on its ruins. The number of prisoners amounted to 
thirty thousand, who were all sold. The loss of the 
Macedonians was inconsiderable. 

9. While carrying on the siege of Tyre, Alexander re- 
ceived asecond letter from Darius, ofFeringhim ten thousand 
talents as a ransom for the captive princesses, and also bis 
daughter Statira in marriage, with all the country he had 
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conqjieied, as far as tkt Euphrates, d;c.*-<-Aiaxaiiider tum*^ 
nODed a cottocilt in which Pavnienio was of opinioii that 
^ose oiers should be accepted ; deolaving that " h# 
would ccMoiply with them were he Alexander/' *' And 
•o would I," replied Alexander, *' were I Parmenio." He^ 
therefore, returned the foUowin^ answer: **Tbat he 
wanted not the moDey-^and that it did not becoiue him 
to offer what he did not possess, and that a battle wouM 
aoon determine, &c." Upon receiving this answer Darius 
lost all hopes of an accommodation, and prepared for wan 

SECTION 35. 

1. From Tyre Alexander marched to Jerusalem^ firmly 
resolved to show it no favour, it not having supplied htaa 
with provisions in besieging' Tyre. But on entering Jera<- 
salem he was met by the high priest in his robes, whom 
he had. seen in a dream, dressed in like manner^ two yeara 
before. He was struck with awe at the sights The higk 
priest shewed him the prophecy of Daniel, wherein bis 
conquests were foretold. Alexander, in consequence, 
|>aid htm particular respect, aad spared the Jews the ex* 
perience of that cruelty with which he had fully resolved 
to punish them for their disobedience to his commands. 

2. He had scarcely left Jerusalem when the Samaritans 
waited on him, humbly intreating him to visit their 
temple, which visit he declined, and marched towards 
Gaza, a place of great strength, and defended with great 
vigour by Betis, one of Darius's eunuchs. This was also 
taken, and it opened to him the whole country of Egypt, 
of which he soon became master. Exasperated at its 
holding out so long, and his receiving two wounds, he 
treated the governor, inhabitants, and soldiers» with a bar* 
faarity absolutely inexcusable ; for he cut ten thousand 
men to pieces, and sold all the rest* with their wives and 
children, for slaves. Betis, the governor, he put to death 
with singular cruelty. He ordered a hole to be made 
through his heels, when a rope being put through them, 
and this tied to a chariot, he ordered his soldiers to drag 
Betis round the city till he died. 

3. Having left a garrison in Gaza, Alexander turned the 
whole power of his arms against Egypt. On arriving at 
Palusium, he found a great number of Egyptians, who 
had assembled to recognize him as their sovereign. The 

I 2 
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hatred .of these people to the Penians was so great, that 
they oared but little who should be their kingy fMovided 
be could rescue them from Persian insolence and indi|^- 
nity. Mazaeus, who commanded in Memphis, opened the 
gates of the city to the conqueror, and gave up 800 
talents, about 140,000/., and all the king's funutnre. 
Thus Alexander, without opposition, possessed himself of 
aU Egypt. 

4. At Memphis he formed a design of visiting the temple 
of Jupiter Amroon, built in honour of Ham, the son of 
Noah, and situated twelve days' journey distant, in the 
midst of the sandy deserts of Lybia. A ridiculous vanity 
was the motive of this journey. Being desirous of passing 
for a hero, he was determined to have some god for bis 
father; and having fixed upon Jupiter Ammon, he bribed 
the priests to his purpose. In passing from Memphis to 
the sea, he observed, opposite the island of Pharos, a spot 
well situated for the erection of a city. This city be 
called after his own name, and it afterwards rose to be 
the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour was very 
commodious, having the Mediterranean on one side, and 
the Nile and the Red Sea in its neighbourhood, it drew all 
the traffic of the east and west, and became one' of the 
most flourishing cities in the universe. 

5. The king being come to the temple, the senior priest 
declared him to be the son of Jupiter, which appellation 
Alexander accepted with joy, and acknowledged Jupiter 
as his father. The priest also assured him that he should 
be monarch of the universe. The sacrifice being ended, 
he offered magnificent presents to the god, nor were the 
priests forgotten who had been so faithful to his interest. 

Swelled with the splendid title of son of Jupiter^ and 
fancying himself raised above the human species, he re- 
turned from his journey as from a triumph. From that 
time, in all his letters and decrees, he styled hisasel^ 
** Alexander, king, son of Jupiter Ammon.^' 

6. Va rro observes, that, at the time the king built Alex- 
andria, the use of papyrus for writing was found in Egypt. 
To hasten the building of his new city, and in order to 
people it^ he invited thither the Jews, and allowed them 
very advantageous conditions; not only granting them 
the free exercise of their religion, but putting them on the 
flame footing with the Macedonians whom he settled there. 
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7. Alsxavber set out from thence tameet DariDs ; h^ 
crossed the Euphrates at Tbapsacos, and continued his 
journey to the Tigris, where he expected to come up with 
the enemy. Darius prepared himself for battle. He as* 
sembled in Babylon an army, half as numerous again aa 
that of Issus, and marched it towards Nineveh. His forces 
covered all the plains of Mesopotamia. With such diffi- 
culty and hazard did Alexander's troops cross the Tigris^ 
that, had the Persians known how to conquer, the Mace* 
donians might have been cut to pieces. Darius now re* 
newed his proposals to Alexander, who returned a haughty 
answer. 

8. There was a great difference between the two armies 
in point of numbers, but more so with regard to courage*^ 
That of Darius consisted of at least 600,000 foot, and 
40,000 horse ; and the other of no more Chan 40,000 footy 
and 7,000, or 8,000 horse. This was the last great and 
decisive battle which Alexander fought against the Persians* 
It took place near the town of Arbela. The Persians fought 
desperately, and victory was for a long time doubtful ; but 
it was at last decided in favour of the valour and high 
discipline of tlie Macedonians. The Persians lost 300,000; 
the Macedonians Hot more than 1,200, most of whom were 
horsemen. This engagement was fought about two years 
after the battle of Issus. 

9. Daricts, after his defeat, rode with few attendants to* 
wards the river Lycus, and from thence fled towards Media, 
over the Armenian mountains. He took this way, sup*> 
posing that Alexander would proceed towards Babylon and 
Susa, and because a numerous army could not pursue 
him by this road. From Babylon Alexander entered the 
province of Sitacena, and thence proceeded to Susa and Per«> 
sepolis. While at Persepolis, the king heard of Darius^s 
arrival at Ecbatana, the capital of Media, and was resolved 
to pursue him ; but on his arrival there, he found that 
Darius had left that city five days before ; and in his flight 
be was assassinated by Bessus, one of his own satraps. 
Thus terminated, 330 years before Christ, the great Persian 
empire, which had subsisted 209 years, from the time of 
Cyrus the Great, till it submitted to the all-powerful arms 
of Alexander. 

10. Darius was about flfty years of age, six of which 
he had reigned. He was a gentle and pacific prince; his 
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feign h«vmg been tmMlHed with iojwtice or tsrwity. Hi» 
4e«tb dW not prevent Alexander from porsuuig ^etim* 
who had withdrawn hiio Bactriana, where he had a»«ime« 
the title of kin^, by the name of Artaxerxea, Before 
Alexander'a arrival, Spitamines, Beasua'a cfcief coofidaiit, 
ibnned a conspiracy against him, and patting him in chanw 
presented him to Alexander, who delivered him over to 
Oaxartea, Darius's brother, to auffer all the ignominy he 
deserved. 

SECTION 36. 

1 . While these things passed in Asia, we must notice some 
tumults which broke out in Greece and Macedonia. Mem- 
Don, whom Alexander had sent into Thrace, having revolted 
there, and thereby drawn the forqes of Antipater on that 
aide, the Lacedaemonians thought this a proper opportunity 
to throw off the Macedonian yoke, for which purpose 
Agis, their king, advanced with an army of 20,000 foot 
and 2,000 horse. The Macedonian army under Antipater 
was twice that number. Victory declared for the Maee- 
donians ; and Agis, intrepid and invincible to the last. 
Oppressed by numbers, died sword in band. Thia victory 
not only ruined the power of Sparta, bdt also of its allies. 

2. Alexander, insatiable for victory and conquest, still 
inarched forward in search of new nations to subdue, and, 
after having suffered much by long and dangerous toardies, 
be advanced to the Jaxarthes. Not far from tbis river 
the barbarians, rushing suddenly from their monntaiBS, 
attacked Alexander's forces. The king in repulsing them 
received a wound in the leg. They acknowledged them- 
selves subdued by his unparalleled bravery, and be ac- 
cepted their homage. After this he set ont upon bis 
march in a litter, on account of his wound, and arrived at 
Maracanda, the capital of Sogdiana, whicb be took. Wbile 
bere, there came an embassy to him from the Scythians, 
expressing their submission. The last city to which he 
marched in Persia, was Cympolis. It had been bwH by 
€yras, after whose name it haid been called. 

3. After these conquests, Alexander returned to Jaxarthes, 
where he sunounded the whole spot of ground which his 
army had covered, built a city thereon, and called it Alex- 
andria. AH things being now restored to a profound 
tianqnaiity, there remained but one strong hold, called 
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Fetra Oxiana, or the rock of Ozus, which was strongly 
defended. The king, after viewing the works, was some- 
time in suspense whether he should besiege it ; for nature 
itself seemed to fortify this rock so as to render it abso** 
lutely impregnable. He therefore selected a few mouo-> 
taineers from his army, and sent them to gain the heights, 
by which means he possessed himself of the place. 

4. From hence he advanced to Maracanda, to the govern- 
ment of which he appointed his friend Clitus; and the 
evening before his departure be was invited to an enter- 
tainment by the king. Alexander, heated with wine, began 
to celebrate his own exploits^and to depreciate the warlike 
acts of his fatlier. Clitus, who was also inebriated, extolled 
the deeds of Philip before those of his son, and even re- 
peated verses lauding that prince. Alexander incensed, 
struck him with a javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, 
crying out at the same time, *' Go now to Philip, to Par- 
menio, and to Attalus." 

6. The king's anger being, in a manner, extinguished on 
a sudden, by the blood of Clitus, his crime displayed itself in 
the most dreadful light. He threw himself upon his friend's 
body, and would have despatched himself with the same 
javelin, had not his attendants prevented him. He passed 
that night and the next day in tears, and continued speech* 
less, except giving utterance to deep sighs, groans, and 
lamentations. 

6. Alexander soon after entered the country of the 
Sacse, which he overran and laid waste. Oaxartes re- 
ceived him in his palace, and invited him to a sumptuous 
banquet, in which he displayed all the magnificence of the 
barbarians. He had a daughter called Roxana, a young 
lady whose exquisite beauty was heightened by all the 
charms of wit and sense. Alexander found her charms 
irresistible, and made her his wife. 

7. Alexander now bent his whole thoughts to carrying 
the war into India. * That country was considered as the 
richest in the world, not only in gold, but also in pearls 
and precious stones. He marched for this enterprise at 
the head of 120,000 men. But, previously to setting out, 
he revealed the design he had so long meditated, of having 
divine honours paid to him. He wislied not only to be 
called, but to be believed to be the son of Jupiter, and 
flatterers were not wanting to cherish these ridiculous pre- 
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tensions. He, therefore, appointed a festival, iand made 
a pompous banquet, and during the king's short absence 
from the banquet, Cleon, one of his flatterers proposed the 
offering of incense to him, as to a god. Calisthenesy the 
philosopher, who had accompanied the king, opposed the 
homage which Cleon had proposed, and his opposttioa 
cost him his life. Calisthenes was thrown into a dungjeosi 
loaded with irons, and afflicted with the most grievous 
torments, in the midst of which he expired. Nothing has 
reflected so much dishonour on Alexander as this unjust 
and cruel death of Calisthenes. 

8. At length, to appease the murmurs and discontents 
which arose among his soldiers, Alexander set out for 
India. He had, doubtless, read in the ancient fabie of 
Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both sons of Jupiter, 
as himself was, had marched so far ; and he was deter* 
mined not to be surpassed by them. In this ridiculous 
desire of disturbing the tranquillity of nations consists 
the glory and merit of such pretended heroes ; and it is 
that which many people, dazzled by a false splendoar, 
still admire in Alexander. 

9. He besieged and took several cities. Among the most 
powerful was one governed by Porus. Alexander sum- 
moned him to surrender, Porus replied that he would do 
so, but it should be sword in hand. Porus advanced to 
the borders of the Hydaspes, with eighty- five elephants, 
300 chariots, guarded by 30,000 foot, and 7,000 horse. 
The prince was mounted on an elephant of a much larger 
size than the rest, and he himself exceeded the usual 
stature of man, so that, clothed in his armour glittering 
with gold and silver, he appeared at the same time terribte 
and majestic. The greatness of his courage equalled that 
of his stature, and he was as wise and prudent as it was 
possible for the monarch of so barbarous a people to be. 
It was with this prince that the Macedonians had now to 
fight ; and to overcome him, with his numerous elephants, 
required all the courage and skill of an Alexander. The 
battle, however, was, after a difficult struggle, decided in 
favour of the Macedonian^ : and when Porus came into his 
presence Alexander asked him how he desired to be treated? 
"Like a king," replied Porus, "But," continued Alex- 
^ixtX' ^^ y°" **^ nothing more ?" " No," replied Porus, 

all thmgs are included in that word." Alexander, struck 
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w^li the magnanimous reply, not only restored him toliis 
kingdom,. but annexed other provinces to it. 

10. The conqueror was now meditating about proceeding 
to the Ganges to attack the Gangaridcfe and the Prasii, 
whose Icin^ was preparing to oppose his entering hii 
dominrons. This raised a general murmur through tb6 
army. The Macedonians, who had travelled through so 
many countries, and grown grey in the field, were inces- 
santly directing their wishes towards their native country t 
they complained that Alexander heaped war upon war, and 
danger upon danger. The king in vain addressed them ; 
there arose a sudden murmur, which increased into deep 
gproans, by which the king was much affected. Alexander 
therefore shut himself up for two days in his tent, in the hopes 
of some change taking place in the army, but finding theni 
unchanged^ he commanded them to prepare for their return* 
This news filled the whole army with inexpressible joy. 

SECTION 37. 

1. Alexaitder's fleet consisted of 800 gallies and 
boats, to carry the troops and provisions ; and the whole 
army embarked. In passing through the country of the 
Oxydracee and Malli, they had enemies to oppose, in 
which the king's person was involved in great danger, and 
rescued with extreme difficulty. After nine months sailing 
down the Acescines, the Hydaspes, and the Indus, they 
arrived at the ocean. Nearchus was appointed admiral of 
the fleet, which was to return to the Persian Gulf. Alex- 
ander returned by land, and in marching through the 
country of the Orttee, such was his want of provisions that 
be lost a fourth part of his army. Sickness, bad food, and 
the excessive heats, had swept them away in multitudes, 
bat famine made a still greater havock. 

2. After marching sixty days, Alexander arrived at Ge- 
drosia, where he found plenty of all things for his army. 
Through Caramania (now Kerman), he passed with the 
air and equipage of a warrior and a conqueror. Nearchus 
stiH keeping along the sea coast, from the mouth of the 
Indus, came at last into the Persian Gulf, and arrived at 
the island of Hermusa (now Ormus). On hfs arrival he 
waited upon the king in Caramania, who was overjoyed t6 
hear of the safety of his fleets and ordered it to sail up the 
Euphrates to Babylon. 

I 5 
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3. Newchut's intereitiiig accouni of his voyage had 
kindled up in the mind of AJexaodar a 4ifBire to visit the 
ocean. He fvoposed to hinself sailing round Africa, and 
to retura by the Mediterranean, a voyage which had beeii 
pwrformed once, hy order of Necho, king of Egypt. It 
was also his design to huraWe Carthage, cross to Iberia 
(nov Spain), retnra by the Alps, and coaat aloog Italy, 
from vhoioe he would have but a shrart passage to Epinii, 
mad from thence to Macedonia. But these and BBa»y 
other projects were defeated by his eafly death. 

4. On arriving at Susa Alexander fouod all the capUv^ 
of quality he had left there. He married Statira, Darius^ 
oldest daughter, and gave the youvgest to his dear friend 
H^hcestioA, and persusded the greatest men in his court 
to miitate him. Accordingly they chose from amoAg the 
noblest faflsilies of Persia eighty yowng females whom 
they married. From Opia Alexander arrived at EcbaUoa, 
in Media. There had come to him from Greece 3,000 
dancers, makers of machinery, and persons skilled in 
diverst^s. During the festivals HepAiosstioja died of in- 
temperance* He was the king's most intimate friends and 
equally beloved hy all the courtiers for hts uoaasumiag 
eveo<4empered benevolence. 

5. A{<£XAND£R being arrived withm a league or two of 
Babylon, the Chaldeans, who preteoded to a knowledge of 
futurity, predicted that he woeld be in danger of his life 
tf he entered that city. The great repulation of these 
Babylonian astrologers had such a temporary imprea^on 
on his mind that it delayed his entrance for sotoe tine, 
till the principles of Anaxagores, who held divis^ion ia 
contempt, had couitteracted their influence. On his arrivsl 
«t Babyloa he ^und that ambassadors from all parts of 
the world had assen^led to pay hkn homage. 

6. During almost a year th^t Alexandev conlioudl in 
Babylon, its embellishments mocih employed his thoughts, 
but his death soon after put an end to these projects. The 
I>eity, by the mouth of Isaiah,* 390 years before, hsd 
pronounced an anathema, which no human power coold 
avert—" I wiU cut off from Babylon the name aod remnant. 
I will make it a possession for the bbtem. I will sweep 
it with the beaom of destruction. It shaU never be in- 
habited, &c«'' 

• Isaiah, xiv. 22, 23. 
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7. AxEXAKDER was foF ever si^imriziiig new lestirals, 
and was perpetually at new baaquetv. After haviog* spent 
a whole night hi catouaing, a second was propoaed to hian. 
There were twenty guests at table, he drauik to the health 
of every person in company, and then pledged them seve- 
ially« After this^ calling for Hercules* eap, which held 
six bottles, he pledged Proteus in this furious bumper, 
drinking down the whole. An attempt to renew it threw 
him on the floor, which brought on a violent fever, 
liom which he nerer recorered. Finding himself past 
all hopes, and his Yoice faultering, he gave bis ring to 
Peidiccas, with orders to convey his corpse to the temple 
of Ammon. Notwithstanding his extreme v^eakness, he 
presented to the soldiers in attendance his dying hand 
to kiss. The principal courtiers asking to whom he left 
tiie empire, he answered, ''To'^he most worthy;" fore- 
seeing^ doubtless, the struggles there would be for pre« 
eminence. 

8. After great contentions abont appointing a successor, 
it was agreed that Aridsaus, natural brother to Alexander, 
abould be declared king, and that, in case Roxana should 
be delivered of a son, he should share the throne with 
Aridmos, and that Perdiccas should have the care of both, 
f(mr Aridmus waff of weak intellect. 

9. In contemplating the character of Alexander, Livy 
justly observes that it appears difierent acccHding to the 
times- i» which we consider him. Before the siege of 
Tyre, he appeared temperate, brave, judicious, intrepid ; 
bar, dnring the latter part, arrogant^ cruel, enervated 
by ddights and abandoned to intemperance. The first 
years of bis reign are, perhaps, the most glorious of his life. 
He then displayed presence of mind, strength of soul, 
courage, intrepkiity, and, what is more than all, a con- 
summate prudence; qualities which form the character of 
the true hero. But though Alexander possessed great vir* 
toesy we may throw into the other scale his errors and vices 
— «the presumptaous idea he entertained of his own merit, 
bis ridiculous notion of fancying himself to be the son of 
Jnpiter, and of ascribing divinity to himself, his violent 
anger, which rose to brutal ferocity, the murder of his noost 
worthy friends, and his frantic ambition, which knew 
neither law nor limits, &c.; these diminish his title to the 
samame of Great. 
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. 10. By his deatMdacedonia, the kingdom be iolieritedf 
and which hit ancestors had governed for so maay ages« icaa 
porisetsed by another family. When the news of his deatk 
reached Sysigambis she was inconsolable. '^ Who now/ 
said she, " will take care of my two daaghtera ? Whete 
shsH we find another Alexander V* At last she sunk ondei 
her grief. 

SECTION 38. 

1. After Alexander's death great contention arose among 
the principal officers, and as there were thirty-tbree who 
had been previously appointed to the superintendence of 
the provinces, each trusted to his own sword to secure his 
possession ; but nothing was permanently settled till after 
the battle of Ipsus, which was fought by Antigonos and 
his son, against Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Cassander, and 
Seleucus, who had bound themselves to maintain the 
rights of each other. In this eventful engagement Anti«> 
gonus lost his life, and in consequence the whole empire 
of Alexander was thus divided: to Ptolemy, Egypt, Lybia, 
Arabia and Palestine ; to Cassander, Macedonia and 
Greece; to Lysimachus, Bithynia and Thrace: and to 
Seleucus, the rest of Asia as far as the Indus. This last 
was called the kingdom of Syria, and became the ouist 
powerful of the four. Seleucus built Antioch, and made it 
his capital, in honour of his father Antiochus. 

2. In Macedonia scenes equally sanguinary were carried 
on. Alexander had left the government of this country 
in the hands of Antipater, a general who had been highly 
esteemed by his father Philip. The news of Alexander's 
death being known at Athens excited great joy, and the 
people who had reluctantly sustained the Macedonian 
yoke, now made liberty the subject of their discourse. A 
war was resolved upon, and a deputation was sent to all 
the states of Greece to gain their accession to the league, 
<and all, except the Thebans, united. This was called the 
Lamiacum war, and Leosthenes was appointed to conduct 
it against Antipater. The Macedonian garrisons were at 
first expelled, and Antipater was obliged to surrender at 
discretion. He, however, soon extricated himself from this 
difficult situation, and, in his turn, he obliged the Athe- 
nians to accept the same conditions as those they had im- 
posed upon him. Antipater falling sick with a disease 
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which fMToved fatal, he was very solicitottft to 6U up ahly 
the two great stations which he enjoyed. It wan necessary 
to appoint a governor over Macedonia, and a regent of the 
empire. Antipater had a son, Cassander, not void of merit ; 
hot the preservation of the Macedonian monarchy obliged 
htm to nominate a man of authority — one reputed for his 
age, experience, and past services. He therefore ex tin* 
guished the voice of nature, and sacrlBced the interests of 
his own family to the public welfare. History has trans- 
mitted to us an expression of the emperor Galba, which 
does honour to his memory ; *' Augustus," said he, ** chose 
a successor out of his own family ; and I one from the 
whole empire." Antipater appointed Polysperchon. 

3* Cassander was extremely enraged by this choice, and 
endeavoured to engage Ptolemy and Antigonos to his 
party against the new regent, whom it was equally their 
interest to destroy, as well as the regency itself. The 
death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus the most 
powerful of all the captains of Alexander. His authority 
was absolute in all the provinces of Asia Minor. Poly- 
sperchon, on his part, neglected nothing that could 
strengthen his interest. He recalled Olympias, with the 
offer of sharing his authority with her ; and he reinstated all 
the cities of Greece in their ancient privileges. Phocion, 
who had long presided at Athens, was divested of his office, 
and accused of treason. He was not allowed to plead his 
cause. When be arrived at the prison, one of his friends 
asked him if he had any message to send to his son ? 
*' Yes," replied he, " it is to desire that he would never 
remember the injustice of the Athenians." When he had 
littered these words he took the hemlock and died. 

4. Pbocion was one of the greatest men Greece ever pro- 
duced ; in whose person every kind of merit was united. 
He restored the manner of governing both of Pericles and 
Aristides, by uniting each of those talents in himself. It 
was highly glorious for Phocion that he was forty-five 
times elected general by the people. His wife was fully 
sensible of the honour ; for one day when an Ionian lady 
of high rank showed, with ostentation, her ornaments, 
she replied, ** For my part, I have no ornament but Pho- 
cion, who, for these twenty years, has always been elected 
general by the Athenians." His infatuated and ungrateful 
country was not sensible of its criminal proceedings till 
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some time after his death. The AtheDians then erected a 
ststue of brass to his memory, and honourably interred his 
bones at the puUie expense. 

5. During the disorder that reigrned at Athens, Cassanoer 
entered the Pirseus with a fleet of thirty-five vessels, and 
held possession of the city* Polysperchon made an in- 
effectual attempt to besiege him. During these trans- 
actions Olympias, the mother of Alexander, whoui Poly- 
sperchon had recalled, had made herself absolute mistress 
of affairs, and had caused Aridoeus to be put to death. 
Eurydice, his consort, sustained the same fate. Olyropias 
afterwards retired to Pydna. Cassander advanced thither; 
and he employed in her murder the relations of those 
whom she had caused to be put to death. Thus perished 
the famous Olympias, the daughter, the sister, the wtfe, 
and the mother of kings, and whose crimes and cruelties 
nerited so tragical an end ; while we detest the wicked- 
ness of a prince who deprived her of life in so unworthy a 
nanner. 

6. Cassander thus raising himself on the throne of Maee^ 
don, Polysperchon first skeltered hknself m Naxa, and 
thence retired to Thessaly. Antigoows, in order to rid 
himself of so dangerous an enemy, raised an army us Asia, 
and advanced against £amenes« Persia and Media were 
the scene of its operations. Eumenes was taken pHsoaer, 
and Aotigonus ordered him to be pat to death. 

7. Aotigonus now concluded that he slioald become maa* 

ler of the empire. Many of the governors of the |»rovi]i€es 

he discarded, or proscribed. Among the latter was Selencus, 

governor of Babylon, who, to escape the danger, threw 

himself under the protection of Ptolemy, goveriuir of 

Egypt, and engaged him in a league with Lysinaelivis and 

Cassander. Seleucus, on his return to Babylon, was le- 

cetved with acclamation. With this entry conameDoes the 

famous era of the Seleucides, received by all the people of 

the east, as well Pagans as Jews, Christians aa Mahess* 

medans. The Jews called it the era of contracts, becanae 

when they were subject to the Syro^ Macedonian king8,lhey 

were obliged to insert it in the dates of their contracts. 

JJ^^ ^*® ^ooks of Maccabees called it the era of the 

Ureeks. The thirty-one years of the reign ascribed to 

Seleucus begm at this period. 
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SECTION 39. 

1, The youDg Alexander being now abont fourteen years 
«M, Cassander caused him and hfs mother, Roxana, to 
life secretly pot to death rn the castle of Amphipolis, where 
tbey iiad been confined for some years. 

^leucBS * formed his army at Babylon, and marched 
into Cappadocia to act against Antigoniis. At length the 
confederate army of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimaohus, and 
Cassander were opposed to the army of Antigonus and his 
son, Demetrius. Each army consisted of about 70,000. 
The battle was fought near Ipsu«, a city of Phrygia. 

9. In t^he engagement Antigonus, having received many 
wounds, fell, ct^^f defending himself valiantly to the last. 
IDemetrius, his son, in consequence retired to Ephesus * 
and the four confederate princes divided the dominions of 
Antigonus among themselves, and added them to those 
they ahready possessed ; and thus the empire of Alex- 
ander was at last divided, as before mentioned, into four 
kingdoms.f 

3. The reign of twenty years assigned to Seleucus com- 
mences at this period, because he was not acknowledged 
as king till a^er the battle of Ipsus ; and if we add to 
these the twelve years, during which he exercised the 
regal authority without the title, they will make out the 
reign of thirty-one years assigned him by Usher. The do- 
tnintons erf this prince are usually called the kingdom of 
Syria ; and his own reign, and those of his successors, are 
usually termed those of the Seleucid«e. 

4. Cassander, when he had destroyed the family of Alex- 
ander, took the title of king. His vicious and feeble sons 
lost their lives and the throne, which was seized on by 
Demetrius, son of Antigonus; and he, in his turn, was 
expelled by Pyrrhus of Epirus, and Pyrrhus by Lysimachus, 
king of Thrace. During sixteen years, twelve kings of 
different houses governed Macedon and the paternal do- 
minions of Alexander. In the time of these kings an army 
cf Kelts devastated Macedon, penetrated into Greece, and 
advanced to pillage the temple of Delphi. The Greeks 
rolled down rocks from the heights — thunder roared through 

• B.C. 301. 

t Tbe Prophecies of Daniel, 8tli — 6 — 8, 2 — 22, were exactly accom- 
plished hy tluB last partion of Alexander's enqure. 
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the mouDtains^-the terrified barbarians fled, and the god 
got the renown of defending the temple. 

5. Antigonns Oonatas, son of DemetriuSy a mao of pMh 
dence and huoianity, raised Macedon out of the roin into 
which it had been plunged ; and during the reign of forty 
years he was the protector of Greece. His son, Demetrius 
2nd,* who succeeded him, emulated his virtues. Dense* 
trius dying, left an infant son, Philip, whose uncle aad' 
guardian, Antigonus, surnamed Doson, married the widow 
of the late king, and usurped the kingdom, wiiioh he 
governed with ability for eleven years, and then left it to 
the lawful heir; PhiUp. This prince mixed himself with 
the affairs of Greece, and was recognised as sovereign lord 
of that country. War took place in consequence, be- 
tween him and the Romans,t and Philip was- defeated, 
obliged to withdraw his garrisons from Greece, reduce bis 
shipping, and pay the expenses of the war. His son, 
Perseus, renewed the war with Rome; but was taken, and 
died in prison ; and Macedon was shortly after reduced 
to a Roman province. 

6. The cities of Achssa renewed among themselves an old 
confederacy, named the Acheean league, which, under the 
guidance of Aratus, laboured with vigour for the freedom 
of Greece against Macedon ; other cities gradually joined 
the league, and among them Athens. The ^tolian towns 
formed a similar union ; but their enmity with the Acheeans 
and Sparta prevented their arriving at any importance. 
Civil discord, the perpetual bane of Greece, gave the 
Romans the wished for opportunity of intermeddling^ in 
its affairs. Corinth was taken and destroyed ; and Greece 
reduced to a Roman province, under the name of Achsea. 
The last of the race of the Greeks was Philopcemen, th^* 
Arcadian general of the Acheean league. Lysimacfaus, 
the king of Thrace, at one time conquered Macedon, and 
was master of part of the countries about the Euxine. 
His reign was the flourishing period of Thrace; but it was 
of short duration. Lysimachus fell in battle against « 
Seleucus. The Gauls ravaged the land, which sotne- 
times obeyed Syrian and sometimes Egyptian princes. 
The native princes at length recovered their power. King 
Cotys, one of these princes, formed an alliance with the 
Romans ; and king Sacales gave up Thrace to them.t 

• B. C. 243. t B. C. 198, t B. C. 43. 
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7. At this period sonie independent states arose in Lesser 
A«ia, which we shall here briefly notice. Bithykia, 
fltfetching aloofj^ the Black Sea, was at one time tributary 
to the Lydians» and then to the Persians. After the death 
of Alexander internal troubles continually agitated this 
statct. The Gauls had a district assigned them called 
GALATiii. In the reign of Prusias, Hannibal in vaia 
sought a refuge at his court. Nicomedes .4th, seventy- 
five years before Christ, having no children, made over 
his dominions to the Romans. 

PfiROAMUS, the ancient Mysia, vanished in the Lydian 
and Persian empires. The most celebrated of its kings 
was Eamenes 2nd, in whose reign the pergament or 
parchment was invented. Attalus drd, having no heirSi 
left his kingdom to the Romans.* 

8. PoNTus, so named from lying near the Pontus 
EuxinuSyis situated east of Bithynia. Mithridates7th was a 
talentejd and ambitious prince, and, during a space of thirty 
years, be sustained a war against the arras of Rome. It 
was finally reduced by the emperor Nero to the form of 
a Roman province, 

Armenia appears not till late in the history of Asia* 
It obeyed successively the Assyrian, Persian, and Syrian 
empires, and the greater part was at one time subject to 
the Romans. In the time of the emperor Adrian it had 
kings of its own, and was finally absojrbed in the Persian 
empire of the Sassanides, 

9. Stria. — Seleucus, named Nicator, was an active, 
prudent prince, an encourager of trade, and a founder of 
cities. His son, Antiochus, obtained the name ofSoter 
(the Saver), for having delivered Lesser Asia from the Gauls. 
Antiochus the Great invaded Greece, but was repelled 
by the Romans ; and the surrender of all countries west of 
the TauruSy and the sending his son as a hostage to Rome, 
were the consequence. The Syrian power was now at an 
end. Roman influence was paramount. Parthia rapidly 
extended its conquests. Judea and Armenia asserted their 
independence. The empire was finally contracted into 
Proper Syria and Phoenicia ; and the Romansf ter* 
minated the empire of the Seleucidse, by declaring Syria 
a Roman province. 

♦ B. C. 133. t B. C. 64. 
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SECTION 40. 

1. JuDEA continaed inJobedience^totkePeniaiLMonMch} 
till the conquests of Alexander, then to bis successors; 
first to the king of Egypt, and afterwards to that of Syria. 
Their rulers had^ hitherto, respected their religion; bst 
Antiochus Epiphanes attempted to enforce them to adopt 
Grecian rites. The Muccabees, a race of heroes, like the 
Judges of old, arose. Mattathias began, and his Taltaot 
son, Judas Maccabeus, continued the warfare. His bro* 
thers followed up his successes so ably after his death, 
that the Syrians were forced to acknowledge the indepea* 
dence of Judea. John Hyrcanus, uniting in his person 
the dignities of high priest and prince, extended the 
dominions. But the Jewish power was not of long con- 
tinuance ; the throne was often disputed, and the Romans 
interposed to settle the successor. In the year 39 foefoie 
Christ they set the Idumean Antipater over fJodea, whoss 
son Herod became king, a prince well known for his cruelty. 

2. Parthia is the country lying between Media and 
Aria, south of Hyrcania. Its inhabitants had obeyed the 
Persian and Syrian Monarchs. The tyranny of the latter 
drove them to rebellion. Arsaces, a man of humble birth, 
but of military talent, placed himself at their bead, and 
achieved their independence. The succeeding kings were 
called Arsacides. Their dominions extended from India to 
the Euphrates, and from the Caspian to the Arabian Sea. 
They were the only people who resisted Rome with success. 

3. Egypt continued part of the Persian empire tffl 
Alexander the Great vanquished Darius. At Alexander's 
death it fell to the share of Ptolemy Lagus^* or, as he is 
sometimes called, Soter; wlio, however, did not assooae 
the regal title till nineteen years after the death of Alex- 
ander. It was in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus that the 
famous tower of Pharos was finished ; and fiie image of 
Serapis was conveyed to Alexandria by permission of the 
king of Pontus. Ptolemy also founded the famous library 
at Alexandria, which before he died contained two hundred 
thousand volumes, and this number was afterwards in- 
creased to seven hundred thousand. These books were 
kept in a magnificent building under the superintendence 

• B. C. 304. 
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of several leansed nen, who lived together in a stately 
palace, and were maintained at the public expense. A 
great paH of tkiM famous lilwary was <?onaumed, as some 
itnlbors assert* by the enthusiasm of the Caliph Omar, 
under the.impressioa that if the san>e doctrine was con- 
iMoed ko these books as in the Koran they were useless, 
IUmI if not, they were dangerous. 

4, In the latter part of his reign Ptolemy Lag us joined 
with himself io the government his second son, Philadel^ 
pkuSj in preference to Ceraunus, his eldest son ; and this 
prudent choice of Ptolemy is to be commended, as Cer-* 
Ikunus was a monster of cruelty and matchless barbarity, 
whom neither moral nor divine laws could restrain within 
ihe bounds of decorum. 

6. Piolemy Philadelphus* succeeded his father on the 
tbione of Egypt. In order to revenge himself on Deme- 
trius Phalereus, who had honestly advised Lagos to ap- 
point bis eldest son his successor, Pbiladelphus banished 
Um lill the nature of his punishment should be determined ; 
but be met his death by the bite of an asp, and thus 
escaped the vengeance of Ptolemy. 

6. Pbiladelphus contracted an alliance with the Romans, 
and being solicitous to enrich his kingdom by improve 
ing its commerce, he had the commodities of Arabia, 
India, Persia and Ethiopia, conveyed to Alexandria by 
means of a canal which he had cut, which nearly joined 
the Nile to the Red Sea. Alexandria became famous, as 
Gftrrying on the most extensive commerce of any city in 
tbe world. This prince was a great patron of learned men, 
aad ft lover of the arts and sciences. He had an extra- 
ordioary taste for books; and spared no expense in tjie 
iMigmentation and embellishment of the library founded 
by his fftthor; and in collecting statues and paintings. 
He died in the sixty-third year of his age, and the thirty- 
eighth of bis reign, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Ptolemy Euergetes. 

7. On ascending the throne this prince declared war 
against the king of Syria. Euergetes was so successful 
in this expedition that he made himself master of Syria 
and Cilicia, after which he passed the Euphrates, and 
conquered all the country as far as Babylon and the Tigris; 

• B. C. 284. 
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he then marched back to E^ypt, laden with the spoils he 
had acquired by his conqaests. This prince carried off a 
prodigious quantity of gold and sUver, and two thoasvid 
five hundred statues, part of which were those Egyptian 
idols that Cambyses had carried into Persia. When 
Ptolemy Euergetes set out on this expedition, bis qoeen 
Berenice made a vow to consecrate her hair, if be should 
return in safety. Accordingly she caused it to be cat-off, 
and dedicated it to the gods. This consecrated hair is 
fabled to have disappeared ; and to have been convefted 
into a constellation in the stars.* 

8. Ptolemy, in his return from his expedition, passed 
through Jerusalem, where he offered a great number of 
sacrifices to the God of Israel, in order to render 
homage to him for the victories he had obtained over- the 
king of Syria. He devoted the leisure of peace to the 
cultivation of the sciences in his dominions, and the enlarge- 
ment of his father's library at Alexandria with all sorts el 
books; but as a proper collection could not be made 
without an able librarian, Euergetes, upon the death of 
Zenodotns, who had exercised that function from the time 
of Ptolemy Soter, sent to Athens for Eratostiienes, the 
Cyrenian, who was then in great reputation, and had been 
educated by Callimachus, a native of the same coantry. 
Euergetes diedf after a reign of twenty-five years, awl 
was the last of that race in whom any true virtue and 
moderation were conspicuous. 

9. Ten degeneraie descendants of Ptolemy Lagut sue* 
ceeded. Murders were perpetrated for empire. The frequent 
interference of the Romans alone preserved it from dissdn- 
tion. The last Ptolemy had espoused his sister Cleopam. 
Driven from Egypt, she sought the protection of Csesar, 
who re-established her as sole ruler. After his death, she 
united herself to Antonius ; and on his decease poisoned her- 
self, rather than grace the triumph of Octavianus. Egypt 
was then reduced to the form of a Roman province.! 

Thus the kingdoms of Europe and Asia, whose destinies 
^e have traced in the preceding pages, fell, as we have 
Been almost all, into the spreading empire of Rome; t 

benlath hets£e "'"'^ '^"^ ^^^^^ "^^^ ^"'^^ 

•B.C.274. t B.C. 222. t B.C. SO. 
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CHAP, v.— ROME. 

SECTION 1. 

The Romans were particularly desirous of being thought 
of high descent. iBoeas, the son of Venus and Anchises, 
baving escaped the destruction of Troy, arrived in Italy, 
A. M, 2294 ;* where he was kindly received by Latinus, 
king of the Latins, who gave him hrs daughter, Lavinia, in 
simrriage.- On the death of his father-in-law, the kingdom 
of Latium fell to ^neas. In an engagement with the 
Rutuli and the Tyrrhenians, near the banks of the 
JN'umicus, he was unfortunately precipitated into that 
mer and drowned. 

2. ^neas was succeeded by Ascanius, his son, born to 
liim by Creusa, before the fall of Troy ; and to him Silvius, 
the second son of iEneas, whom he had by Lavinia ; and that 
succession continued nearly four hundred years in the same 
family. NumitoTy the fifteenth from iEneas, was the last 
king of Alba, a city that was founded by Ascanius. 

Numitor took possession of the kingdom in consequence 
of his father's will; he had a brother named Amulius, to 
whom were left the treasures brought from Troy, who 
made use of his riches to supplant his brother, and to the 
crime of usurpation he added that of murder. Numitor's 
sons first fell a sacrifice, and he caused Rhea Silvia, his 
brother's daughter, to become a vestal. The office of a 
vestal was given to ladies of noble families, whose duty 
consisted in keeping up the sacred 6re in the temple dedi- 
cated to the goddess Vesta — they were devoted to perpetual 
virginity. 

3. Rhea Silvia was called to the performance of some 
religious service in the Temple of Mars, where a person, 
disguised in the military habit like that in which Mars was 
commonly represented, surprised and forced the vestal. 
When Rhea Silvia could no longer conceal her shame, she 
charged the god Mars with being the cause of it. In due 
time she brought forth two boys, who were no sooner bom 

* The ancient names of Italy were Satomia, (Enotria, Hesperia, and 
Ausonia. 
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than devoted by the usurper to destruction. The mother 
Wfts condemned to be buried aliTe, the usual puoiahmeirt 
for vestals who had Wolaied their chastity, and the twins 
were ordered to be flung into the river Tiber. 

It happened at that time that the river overflowed its 
banks, and the water where the infants were thrown, was 
too shallow to drown them. It is said by some that 
Jhey were exposed in a cradle, which, after floating awhile, 
was left on dry ground, and that a wolf descending to drink. 
Mu, at the cry of the children, and gave them suck, nnUl 
Faustulus. the king's shepherd, struck with ao surpriimgi 
sight, conveyed them home and delivered them to hit 
wife, Acca Laureoua, to nut«e, who brought them opM 
their own. 

4. Romulus and Remus, the twins, however preserttd, 
seemed early to discover abilities above the meanness of 
their supposed origin. They led, however, the shepheid'i 
life. But pastoral idleness displeased them, and they be- 
took themseUes to the chase. They nest turned then 
strengih against ihe robbers of their country. The yoWh 
who continued to join them, increased in number, so as U 
enable them to hold assemblies and celebrate gamefc 
From many circumstances, FaustiiluB suspected that tbt 
twins under his care were the same that Amulius had 
exposed on the Tiber, and at length divulged his suspi- 
cions to Romulus. From that time nothing was (hou^ 
of but the tyrant's destruction. He was beset on all sidti, 
and, during ihe distraction that ensued, was taken and 
■Iain, while Numitor, who had been deposed for forty 
years, recognised his grandsons, and was once more placed 
on the throne. 

fi. The two brothers, leaving Numitor the kingdomcf 
Alba, determined to build a city on the spot on whidi 
they had been exposed. But a fatal desire of pre-emi- 
nence seized them both, and they were advised by lbs 
take an omen from the flight of birds to kno" 
them the tutelary gods would decree the honosr 
ning the rising city. In compliance with thii 
ach took his station on a difl'erent hill. To 
appeared sis vultures; in the moment afttr 
' saw twelve. Some parties declared for Rennis, 
saw the vultures ; others for Romulus, who eS* 
tier number. This produced a contest, which 
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ended in a battle, in which Remus was alain. Another 
account says that he was killed by his brother, who being 
provoked at his leaping contemptuously over the city wall, 
struck him dead on the spot. 

6. Romulus being now sole commander, and eighteen 
yeaurs of age, began the foundation of a city that was one 
day to give laws to the world. It was called Rome, after 
the name of the founder, and built upon the Palatine 
Mount, on which side he had taken his successful omen 
(A. M. 3252. B. C. 752). The city was first nearly 
square, containing about a thousand houses. It wa« 
almost a mile in circumference, and commanded a small 
territory round it of eight miles over. It was at first poorly 
inhabited, and the first method made use of to increase its 
numbers, was the opening of a sanctuary for all maleihc- 
tors and slaves, and such as were desirous of novelty. 

7. Scarcely was the city raised above its foundation, 
when its rude inhabitants began to think of giving some 
form to their constitution. Romulus left them to choose 
whom they would for their king, and they concurred in 
electing their founder for their ruler. He was acknowledged 
as chief of their religion, sovereign, magistrate, and general 
of the army. Besides a guard to attend his person, he 
was preceded by twelve lictors, each armed with an axe 
tied up in a bundle of rods; these were to serve as execu- 
tioners of the law, and to impress his new subjects with an 
idea of his authority. 

S. The Senate^ who were to act as counsellors to the 
king, was composed of a hundred of the principal citizens^ 
consisting of men whose age, wisdom or valour, gave them 
a natural authority over their fellow subjects. The Patri- 
cians, who composed the third part of the legislature, 
assumed to themselves the power of authorising those 
laws, choosing magistrates, &c. The Plebeians were to 
till the fields, feed cattle, and follow trades, but to have no 
share in the government, to avoid the inconveniences of a 
popular power. 

9. The first care of the new king was to attend to the 
interests of religion. The precise form of their worship is 
unknown, but it consisted in a reliance on the credit of 
their soothsayers, who pretended, from observations on 
the flight of birds and the entrails of beasts, to direct the 
present^ and to dive into futurity. Romulus commanded 
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that no elecdon slioiild be made^ nor enterprise vndep- 
takenly without first consulting theoi. He neit gaveordcis 
to ascertain the number of his subjects. The whole 
amounted to no more than three thousand foot, and aboal 
as many hundred horsemen, capable of bearing armi. 
These were divided into three tribes, and each tribe iats 
ten curiee or companies, consisting of a hundred men eadi, 
with a centurion to command it. By these judicious regs- 
lations, each day added strength to the new city ; mttiti* 
tudes of people fiocked in from. the adjacent towns, aadtt 
only seemed to want women to ensure its duration. 

SECTION 2. 

1. In this exigence Romulus sent deputies among the 
Sabines, his neighbours^ entreating their alliance; the 
proposal was rejected with disdain. Romulus, therefore, 
proclaimed a feast in honour of Neptune throughout the 
neighbouring villages. These feasts were generally pre- 
ceded by sacrifices, and ended in shows of wrestlers, 
gladiators, and chariot courses. The Sabines were among 
the foremost who came to be spectators, bringing with 
them their wives and daughters. While the strangeis 
were most intent upon the spectacle, a number of the 
Roman youths rushed among them with drawn swords, and 
carried off the youngest and most beautiful women bj 
violence. In vain was all resistance from the parents and 
the virgins. Perseverance and caresses obtained those 
favours which timidity at first denied, so that the ravisbers 
soon became the partners of their affections. 

2. A bloody war ensued. The cities of CseDioa, 

Antemnee, and Grustuminum, were the first to revenge the 

common cause. But these, by making separate inrosds, 

became an easy conquest to Romulus, who made a mereifol 

use of his victories. Tatius, king of Cures, a Sabine city, 

was the last, although the most formidable, who undertook 

to revenge the disgrace his country had suifered. fifi 

entered the Roman territory at the head of twenty-five 

thousand men, and made himself master of the Roman 

citadel. But hostilities were at length terminated by the 

vomen whom the Romans had violently seized, and who 

jesought the combatants to lay aside their animosity and 

lesist. An accommodation ensued, by which it was agreed 
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dMil CtoBuilQS and Tatius should reign joiu/dy in Rome» 
widi^equal power and prerogatiTe-~-iliat a hundred Sabinet 
^onU be admitted into the Senate, and that the citizens 
should be csdied Quirites^ after Cares, the principal town 
of the Sabines. The conquest of Cameria was the only 
miittary achievement under the two kings ; Tattus was 
killed about four years after by the Lavinians, and Romulus 
once more saw himself sole monarch of Rome. Soon after 
a cruel plague and famine baring broken out at Rome, 
the Oamerini embraced the opportunity to lay waste the 
Roman territory. But Romulus gave them battle, killed 
six thousand, and returned in triumph to Rome. He 
likewise took Fidena, a city about forty furlongs from bis 
capital, and reduced the Vefentes to submission. 

3. Successes like these induced the conqueror to affect 
absolute sway. The Senate was displeased at his conduct^ 
as they found themselves used only as instruments to ratify 
the rigour of his commands. We are not told the precise 
manner which they employed to get rid of the tyrant. 
Some say that he was torn in pieces in the Senate-house ; 
others that he disappeared while reviewing his army : cer« 
tain it is, that, from the secrecy of the fact, and the 
concealment of the body, they took occasion to persuade 
the multitude that he was carried up into heaven. Thus 
him, whom they could not bear as a king, they were con- 
tented to worship as a god. Romulus reigned thirty- seven 
years; and after his death had a temple built to him 
under the name of Quirinus. 

4. B. C. 715. Upon the death of Romulus, the city 
seemed divided in the choice of a successor. The Sabines 
were for having a king chosen from their own body; but 
^e Romans could not endure to have a stranger advanced 
to the throne. In this perplexity the senators undertook 
to supply the place of a king, by taking the government 
eaish in his turn for five days, and during that time enjoy- 
ing all the honours and privileges of royalty. This new 
foim of government continued for a year ; but the ple- 
beians, who saw that mode of government only multiplied 
their masters, insisted upon an alteration. Therefore the 
Senate fixed upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, and their 
choice was received with approbation by the people. 

5. Numa Pompilius, who was now about forty, had 
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long beeo emiaeDt for his piety, jufltioe» moderation and 
exemplary life. He was akiUed m all the philosophy of 
the Sabioesy and lived unambitious of hi^er hoooun^ 
and it was not without reluctance that he accepted the 
dignity. 

No monarch could be more proper for them than Numa» 
at a conjuncture when the government was composed of 
various petty states but ill-united to each other. Nuns 
inspired his subjects with a veneraticm for the gods. Hs 
built many new temples, instituted sacred offices and 
feasts. He pretended to a particular correspondence with 
the goddess iEgeria, and that by her advice he built the 
temple of Janus, which was to be shut in time of peaee^ 
and open in war. For the encouragement of agricuhnre^ 
he divided the lands which Romulus had gained in war 
among the poorer part of the people; he regulated the 
calendar, and abolished the distinction between Romanf 
and Sabines. 

6. Thus having arrived at the age of fourscore yean^ 
and having reigned forty«three in profound peace, he died; 
ordering his body, contrary to the custom of the times, to 
be buried in a stone coffin, and his books of ceremoniei^ 
which consisted of twelve in Latin, and as many in Gieek^ 
to be buried by his side in another. Upon the death of 
Numa, the government once more devolved upon the 
Senate, till the people elected Tullus HoUilius .for their 
king, in which choice the other part of the constitntioa 
concurred. He was the grandson of a noUe Roman, but, 
unlike his predecessor, was entirely devoted to war. The 
Albans, by committing some depredations on the Romas 
territories, gave him an opportunity of indulging his incli' 
nations. Both armies met about five miles from Rome, 
and the Alban general proposed to decide the dispute by 
single combat. There were at that time three twin brotheis 
in each army, those of the Romans called Horatii, and 
those of the Albans Curiatii ;--^all six remarkable for 
their courage, strength, and activity ; and to these it wss 
resolved to commit the management of the combat 

'7. Victory, after being long doubtful, appeared to de-> 
elare against the Romans; they beheki two of th^ 
champions lying dead upon the plain, and the three 
^nriatii, who were wounded, slowly endeavouring to pnnoe 
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the sorviror, who Memed by fliglit to beg to Marc^ ; bat 
his flight waa only pretemlod in order to aeperate his thss« 
su)tAgoaists, for quickly sfter, stopping and turning upon 
the firnt* he laid him dead at his feet ; the seeond brother, 
who was coming up to assist, shared the same fate ; the 
last Curiatius, disabled by his wounds^ advaneed to offer 
an easy yictory, the oonqueror ezclaimiag, ** Two have I 
already sacrificed to the rfULnes of my brothers ; the third 
will I offer up to my country/' The Alban army now con^ 
sented to obey the Roman, The victorious youth, return-* 
log triumphant from the field, found his sister lamenting 
the loss of bar lover, one of the Curiatii, to whom she had 
been betrothed. This so provoked him that in a rage he 
slew her. The action displeased the Senate, and drew 
after it condemnation from the magistrates; but making 
his appeal to the people, he was pardoned. 

8. TuUus having increased the power and wealth of 
Rome by repeated victories, now demanded satisfaction of 
the Sabines for some insults offered to Roman citizens at 
the temple of the goddess Feronia, which was oommon to 
both nations. A war ensued which lasted some years, and 
^oded in the total overthrow of the Sabines. Hostiliuf 
died after a reign of thirty^two years; some say by 
lightning ; others, with more probability, by treason. 

SECTION 3. 

1. After an interregnum, as in the former case, Avcus 
Maatius, the grandson of Numa, was elected king by the 
people, and confirmed by the Senate, This monarch made 
Numa the great object of his imitation. He instituted the 
sacred ceremonies which were to precede war, but took 
every occasion to advise his subjects to return to the arts 
of agriculture, and lay aside the less useful stratagems of 
war. These institutions were considered by the neigh* 
bouriag powers as the effects of cowardice, and the Latins 
began to make incursions ; but they were conquered by 
Ancus, their cities were destroyed, and the inhabitants re^* 
moved to Rome. He quelled also an insurrection of the 
Veil, the Fidenates, and the Volsci ; and over the Sabines 
he obtained a second triumph. But his victories over the 
anemv were not comparable to his works at home, in 
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taisiog temples^ fortifying the city, makipg a prison for 
malefactors, and building a sea-port at the month of the 
Tiber, called Ostia, by which he secured the trade of that 
river, and that of the salt pits adjacent. Thus having en- 
Ticbed his subjects, and beautified the city, he died aftaa 
reign of twenty-four years. 

. 2. Lucius Tarquikius Priscus, who was appointed 
guardian to the sons of the late king, took his sarname 
from the city of Tarquinia (B. C. 610), the place of his 
previous residence. His father, a merchant of Corinth, in 
Greece, who had acquired considerable wealth by trade, 
settled in Italy. His son Lucumon, married a woman of 
family in the city of Tarquinia, and removed to Rome. 
His elegant address, his frequent invitations, and the many 
benefits he conferred, gained him the esteem of the people. 
On his removal to Rome, say the historians, as he ap- 
proached the city gate, an eagle, stooping from above, 
took off his hat, and, flying round the chariot for some 
time, put it on again. This, his wife Tanaquil, who it 
seems was skilled in augury, interpreted as a presage that 
he should one day wear the crown. Tarquin used all his 
power and art to set aside the children of the late king, 
and to be elected in their stead. For this purpose be 
urged the benefits he had done the city. It had the de- 
aired effect, and the people elected him for their sove- 
reign. 

3. A kingdom thus obtained by intrigue was notwith- 
standing governed with equity. In the beginning of his 
reign, in order to recompense his friends, he added a hun- 
dred members more to the Senate, which made them in ail 
three hundred. But his peaceful endeavours were soon 
interrupted by the Latins, over whom he triumphed. He 
then turned his arms against the Sabines, who had once 
more risen and had passed the Tiber. He routed their 
army, and many who escaped the sword were drowned in 
attempting to recross the river, while their bodies and 
armour floating down to Rome brought the first news oi 
the victory. Tarquin having forced his enemies into sub- 
jection, perfected several public works for the convenience 
*"^J^™t>ellishment of the city. Preparations for erecting 
dd* • ^'^°* were made by him. The city was fortified by 
aaauional stone walls, and the cloacae, or common sewers, 
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were constructed for carrying into the Tiber the mbbish 
and superfluous waters of Rome. 

4. Tarquin was not content with a kingdom without the 
ensigns of royalty. In imitation of the Lydian kings^ he 
assumed a crown of gold, an ivory throne, a sceptre with 
an eagle on the top, and robes of purple. It was perhaps 
the splendour of these royalties that first raised the envy of 
the late king's sons, who had now for above thirty-sevea 
years quietly submitted to his government. They resolved to 
destroy him, which they effected by hiring two ruffians. 
The sons of Ancus found safety in flight. Thus fell Lucius 
Tarquinius, surnamed Prisons, to distinguish him from 
one of his successors. He was eighty years of age, and 
had reigned thirty-eight years. 

5. (B. C. 673.) Servius Tullius, the son-in-law of 
the late king, by marrying his daughter, came to the crown 
by the Senate's appointment, and without attempting to 
gain the suffrages of the people. Upon being acknow- 
ledged king, the chief object of his reign was to increase 
the power of the Senate, by depressing that of the people. 
The populace who were unable to see into his designs, 
conferred upon him the full power of settling the taxes. 
Accordingly he insisted that they should pay their taxes by 
centuries, and that by centuries they should give their votes 
in all public transactions. In former deliberations, each 
citizen gave his suffrage singly, and the numbers of the 
poor always carried it against the power of the rich ; but» 
by the regulation of Servius, the Senate was made to coo- 
stst of a greater number of centuries than all the other 
classes put together. 

SECTION 4. 

1. Sbrvius instituted another regulation, called a 
lustrum.* By this all the citizens were to assemble in the 
Campus Martius, in complete armour and in their re* 
spective classes, and there to give an exact account of 
their families and fortune. Having enjoyed a long reign, 
spent in settling the domestic policy of the state, he had 
thoughts of laying down his power, and, after having 
formed the kingdom into a republic, to retire into oh- 

* A space of five years. 
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•eiifity ; bat to generout a design wis frusiTlited 6M it 

could be put into execution. 

In Ui« begimiitig of his Teign, he bid marridl his tvo 
diughteri to the two sons of TarquiD. But Luctm 
placed his whole affections ou his brother's wife, whd 
«tnw«red his passion with sympathetic ardour, and they 
lioth nodertook to murder their respective coneorts, and 
were soon after manied together* A first crime ever pro* 
duces a eeoond, and they next proceeded to conspire tbe 
death of the king, which they effected, after he had spent a 
vselVil and prosperous reign of forty-four years* 

'2i Lucius Tarquinius, afterwards called Snpeti>m, or 
Ibc Proud) having placed himself on the throne, supported 
his dignity by violence, and even refused burial to the lats 
king's body, under pretence of his being an usurper. Many 
looked upon his accession with detestation and horror, 
«hd this act of cruelty served only to confirm their hatred. 

His chief policy was to keep the people employed ia 
wars or public works, in order to divert their attention ^m 
hh unlawful method of coming to the crown. 

3. He first marched against the SabinefS, and reduoed 
4lM»i to submission. In the mean time nmny of the dii« 
Mtttented patricians, abandoning their native city, took 
tef^ge at <>abii, a city of Latium, about tw^elve miles from 
Rome. To snbdue that oily he had recourse to stmtagem ; 
he (»iused his son Sextus to counterfeit desertion ^ and to 
4eek refuge in Gabii. When Sextns thought his authority 
established, he sent a eonfidenttal slave to his fkther for 
^stfuctibns. Tarqnin made no answer, bat taking tie 
messenger into the garden he cut down befbre htm the 
tallest poppies. Sextus understood the meaning, and found 
means to destroy or remove, one by one, the principal 
men of the city ; confiscating their estates among the 
peOpk. In the end they fell under the power of Tarqnin, 
without his even striking a blow. 

4. Tarquin undertook to build the Capitol, the founda" 
tion of which had been laid in a former reign ; but as sx* 
traordinary event contributed to hasten the eaeecution of 
it. A woman in strange attire came to the king offering 
to sell nine books, said to be composed by herself. Not 
knowing the abilities of the seller, or that she was one of 
the celebrated Sybils, whose prophecies were never found 
to fail, Tarqum refused to buy them. Upon this she de- 
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parted, and burniag three of her books returned agaki^ 
demanding the same price for the six remaining. Being 
once more despised as an impostor, she again departed, 
and burning three more returned with the remaining 
three, still asking the same price as the first. The king 
sarprised at her behaviour consulted the augurs, who ad- . 
Tised him to purchase them ; and the woman, having re- 
commended special attention to their contents, suddenly 
disappeared. Tarquin chose proper persons to keep the 
books, which were deposited in a stone-chest, and the 
newly-designed Capitol was thought the properest place in 
which to secure them. 

5. Tarquin upon some frivolous pretence proclaimed war 
against the RutuH, and he invested their chief city, Ardea, 
which lay about sixteen miles from Rome. While the 
anny was encamped before the place, the king^s son^ 
Sextos Tarqninius, and CoUatinus, a noble Roman, with 
some others, sat drinking in a tent^ The discourse turned 
upon wivesy each man preferring the beauty and virtue of 
his own. CoUatinus offered to decide the dispute by 
pattmg it to an immediate trial. Being heated with wine 
they posted to Rome. There they found the wife of CoU 
latinus spinning in the midst of her maids, and portioning 
out thehr tasks. They unanimously gave her the prefer- 
mice, and Sextus became so much inflamed with love, that 
nothing but possession could satisfy. 

6. He therefore .visited her privately a few days after, 
and Lucretia, suspecting nothing, ordered a chamber to be 
prepared for him. But he having found means to convey 
himself into her chamber at midnight, by the threats 
of instant death, achieved what could not otherwise be 
obtained. In the morning the ravisher returned to the 
camp ; and Lucretia, sending for her husband CoUatinus, 
and Spurius her father, informed them of the indelible dis- 
grace that had befallen the family, and after relating to 
tiiem some particulars and requesting them to avenge her 
cause, she drew a potgnard ftom beneath her robe, and 
plunging it into her bosom, expired without a groan. 

Junius Brutus, whose father Tarquin had murdered, 
caused the body of Lucretia to be exposed to the people, 
calling upon the gods to witness that he would be her 
avenger. Their pity was soon changed into rage and 
revenge. A decree of the Senate banished Tarquin and 
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hit famijjf for ever from Rome. Thus this monarch, ifho 
had DOW reigned twenty-five years, being expelled toe 
kingdom^ took refuge with his family at Qira, a little city 
of Etruria. In the mean time the Roman army made a 
truce with the enemy, and Brutus was proclaimed deliverer 
of the people. Thus ended with Tarquin, after a con- 
tinuance of 245 years, the regal state of Rome. 

SECTION 5. 

CONSULS. 

1. The regal power being overthrown, a republican form 
of government was substituted. The Senate, however, 
reserved the greatest share of the authority, and decorated 
their own body with the spoils of deposed monarchy. The 
centuries of the people chose from among the senators 
two annual magistrates, whom they called Consuls, with 
power equal to that of the regal ; and with the same pri- 
vileges and ensigns of authority. Brutus, the deliverer of 
his country, and Collatinus the husband of Lucretia, were 
chosen the first consuls in Rome. 

2. But a party was formed in favour of Tarquin, by 
some young men of the principal families of the state, ana 
who had shared in the pleasures and luxuries of the court. 
This party secretly increased, and what may create sur* 
prise, the sons of Brutus and the nephews of Collatinus 
were among the number. The conspiracy was discovered 
by a slave, and Brutus was placed as a judge upon the 
life and death of his own children, impelled by justice to con- 
demn, and by nature to spare. Unmoved by any motive 
but that in favour of what he deemed the public good, he 
pronounced upon them the sentence of death, and by his 
office was obliged to see it put into execution, while ijie 
multitude looked on with mingled sensations of pity, 
astonishment, and horror. The lenity of Collatinus ren- 
dered him suspected, and he was deposed from the con- 
sulship, and banished from Rome. Valerius Publicola was 
chosen in his stead. 

3. Tarquin*s hopes of an insurrection in his favour being 
thus upset, he now resolved to force himself upon his 
former throne by foreign aid. He prevailed upon the 
Veians to assist him, and with a considerable army ad- 
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Tanced towards Rome. The consuls were not remiss to 
oppose him. Valerias commanded the foot, and Brutof^ 
being appointed to head the cavalry, went out to meet him 
on the Roman border. Aruns, the son of Tarquin, who 
commanded the cavalry for his father, seeing Brutus at a 
distance, resoived by one great attempt to decide the fate 
of the day, before the engagement of the armies, when 
spurring his horse he flew to him with fury. Brutus per* 
ceived his approach, and they met with such ungoverned 
rage that both fell dead upon the 6eld together. A 
bloody battle ensued, but the Romans remaining in pos- 
session of the field of battle claimed the victory. 

4. Tarquin next prevailed on Porsenna, one of the kings 
of Etruria, to espouse his cause. This prince, equally 
noted for his courage and conduct, with a numerous army 
laid siege to Rome. The siege was carried on with vigour ; 
the consuls opposed in vain, and were carried off wounded 
from the field. The Romans, flying in great con sler nation, 
were pursued by the enemy to the bridge, over which both 
victors and vanquished were about to enter the city in con* 
fusion. All now appeared lost, when Horatius Codes, who 
bad been placed there as sentinel to defend it, opposed 
himself to the torrent of the enemy; and, assisted only by 
two more, for some time sustained the whole fury of the 
assault, till the bridge was broken down behind him» 
He then plunged into the Tiber and swam back victo- 
rious. 

' 5. Still, however, Porsenna carried on the siege ; the 
distress of the besieged became insufferable, when another 
act of fierce bravery brought about its safety and freedom. 
Mutius, a youth of undaunted courage, entered, disguised^ 
into the camp of the enemy, resolving to die or to kill the 
king; but mistaking the secretary for the king stabbed 
him to the heart. Upon Porsenna's demanding who he 
was, and the cause of so heinous an action, Mutius re- 
plied with such undaunted heroism as amazed Porsenna. 
He therefore ordered him back to Rome, and offered the 
besieged conditions of peace. These conditions were ac- 
cepted, and he retired from the Roman territory. 

0. The year after the departure of Porsenna, the Sabines 
invaded the Roman territories. The war that ensued was 
long and bloody, but at length the Sabines were compelled 
to purchase a peace. Tarquin now, by means of his son-in- 
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kw, Manlnre, stirred up the Latins to espouse bw *n**^ 
and took the most convenfent opportmiity, when the pte^ 
beians were at variance with the senatois, coBcerning^ tiie 
payfnent of their debts. These refosed to go to th« war, 
vnless tbeff deb<s were remitted on their retwro. '^^'^f^^^ 
•a4s ^adtag their authority insufScicnt, offered the p^pla 
to ^ct a temporary magistrate, who should possess ^sa* 
lale power, not oaiy over all ranks of the state, but «*« 
over the laws themselves. 

7. To this the pleheiaas readily consented, wtUing to 
^ve up their own power for the sake of abridging that of 
their superiors. Larthia, ia consequenoe, was created Aa 
6rst dictator <B. G. 496), and he, entering «poii his office 
aiirfounded with Victors and all the eosigus of ancient roy- 
alty, conp)e«ed the levies without resistance. Then going 
forth to oppose the enemy, be concluded a troce with them 
for a year, and returned with his army. In six months he 
kid down the dictatorship, with the reputation of having 
exercised at with a blameless lenity. 

8. The next year required another dictator, and Pest* 
homius was invested with the office. He gave the Latins 
h complete overthrow, and concluded an advaxitageMS 
peace. About this time died Tarquin, at the advanced «gs 
of ninety yea^^ which pot an end to aU ftirther contests 
ibr the crown* But thou^ for that time the people sab* 
mitted to be led forth, they yet resolved to free themselves 
from their yoke; and, as they could not obtain a redressof 
their grievances, they determined to fiy from those whom 
they oottld not move to compassien. They, theiefoie, 
under the conduct of s plebeian, named Sicinias Vellntas, 
retired to a mountain, hence ^called Mons Suicer, withia 
three miles of Rome. 

9. Upon the news of this defection the city was filled 
with consternation. The Senate was not less agitated than 
the rest. At length it was resolved to send a messengei^ 
entreating the people to return home, and declare their 
grievances, promising an oblivion of all that had passed. 
This -message not succeeding, Menentus Agrippa, one of 
^e wisest and best of the senators, wns of opinion that the 
demands of the people were to be complied with, and ten 
commissioners were deputed. The soldiers gave them a 
veiy respectable reception, and the conference began. The 
commissioners employed all their oratory, while Siciniui 
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and Liicias Janins, who were speakers for the soldiery, ag« 
gravated their distresses. 

10. At length Meoenius Agrippa, oHgioally a plebeian, 
a shrewd man, and who knew what kind of eloquence was 
likely to please, addressed them with that celebrated fable 
which is so finely told by Liry — '' In times of old when 
every part of the body could think for itself, they all re* 
solved to revolt against the belly. They knew no reason, 
they said, why they should toil from morning till night in 
its service, while the belly lay at its ease and grew fat upon 
their labours ; accordingly one and all agreed to befriend 
it no more. The feet vowed they would no longer carry 
the load ; the hands vowed they would not feed it ; and 
the teeth averred they would not chew its food. Thus re« 
solved, they all for some time kept their word ; but at 
length found that, instead of morticing the belly, they only 
nndid themselves ; they languished for a while, and per* 
ceived, when too late, that it was owing to the belly that 
they had strength to work, or courage to mutiny." 
' 11. This fable had an instantaneous effect upon the 
people. They cried out that Agrippa should lead them 
back to Rome ; but Junius Brutus recommended that, as a 
safeguard against future resentments, certain officers should 
be created to plead the cause of the people. The Senate 
consented that the new officers should be called Tribunes 
of the People,* The Tribunes were at first five in num* 
ber, but afterwards increased by five more. They were 
annually elected by the people, and almost always from 
their body. When they examined any decree, they annulled 
it by the word Veto, " I forbid it," or confirmed it by 
signing the letter T., which gave it validity. This new 
office being instituted, the people, after sacrificing to the 
gods of the mountain, returned back once more in triumph 
to Rome. 

SECTION 6. 

TRIBUNES CREATED, U. C. 260. 

1. During the late separation tillage had been neglected, 
and a famine, the ensuing season, was the consequence. 
The people, erroneously ascribed the whole of their distress 

* So csUed bectuse ehosea by the tribes. 
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tot the avaiioe of the patriciaiui. But plenty eoon ate 
appeased them. A fleet of ships, laden with com mm 
Sicily, once moie raised their spirits. Bnt Coriolanus i^ 
Cttired their resentment hy insisting that the corn showd 
not be distributed till the grievances of Ae Senate were »• 
moved. For this the tribunes summoned him to a t|iai 
before the people, and Ck>riolanns was condemned to petpe- 
tual exile. He returned home followed by the lamentatioos 
of the most respectable senators and citizens, to take leave 
of his wife, his children, and his mother, Vetnria, and left 
the city to take refuge with Tullus Attins, a man of great 
power among the Volsci. 

2. Tuttos provoked the Romans to a quarrel aometiine 
afterwards, and war being declared on both sides ,Corio 
lanus and Tullus were made generals of the Volsci, aod 
accordingly invaded and ravaged the Roman territones, 
and at length invested Rome itself, fully resolved to besiege 
it. It was then that deputies were sent to him with pro- 
posals for his restoration in case he would draw off his 
army. Coriolanus, with the sternness of a general, refvsed 
their offers. Another embassy was now sent ccMijnriBg 
him not to exact from his native city aught bnt what be- 
came Romans to grant; bnt Coriolanus ^^ persisted, and 
granted them only three days for deliberation, in this 
exigence a more solemn deputation was sent, composed of 
pDutifis, priests and augurs, but in vain — they still foood 
him severe and inflexible. 

3. On their returning vritfaont success, the temples were 
filled with old men and women, who, prostrate at the altaiii 
put up their ardent prayers for the preservation of their 
country. At length it was suggested that what oonld nut 
be bronght about by the adjuration of the priests might 
he effected by the tears of a wife, or the commands of a 
mother; and the deputation was generally approved of hf 
the Senate and the people. Veturia, the mother of Goci»- 
1 inus, was accompanied by many of the principal matrons of 
Rome, with Volnmnia, his wife, and his two children. Conn* 
lanus, who at a distonce discovered the monmfnl tram of 
females, was resolved upon giving them a denial; hit 
^ 'Ji^^ ^^at his mother and his vrife were among the 
number he mstanUy came down horn his tribunal to meet 
and embrace them. 

4. At first the women's tears and embraces took away 
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die power of words, and the rough ioldier could not 
yefrain from sharing in their distress* Coriolaniit was 
Biuc^ agitated by contending passions, his. mother se* 
conded her words by the persuasive eloquence of tears ; 
while his wife and children hung around, him intreat- 
hig for protection and pity. For a moment he was 
silent, feeling the strong conflict between honour and in- 
eKnation; at length, as if roused from a dream, he raised 
hie mother, who had fallen at his feet, crying out, -** Oh^ 
my mother, thou hast saved Rome, but lost thy son." He 
accordingly gave orders to draw off the army. Tullus, who 
had long envied Coriolanus, aggravated to the Volsci his 
lenity, and on their return Coriolanus is said to have been 
slain by an insurrection of the people. 

5. Great were the rejoicings of the people at Rome 
upon the retreat of the Volscian army ; but they were 
clouded soon after by the intrigues of Spurius CassiuSi 
who, wishing to make himself despotic, by means of the 
people, was fouud guilty of crimes tending towards an 
alteration of the constitution. He was thrown from the 
Tarpeian Rock, by those very people whose interests he 
had endeavoured to extend. 

The year following the two consuls of the former year, 
Manlius and Fabius, were cited to appear before the people. 
Tlie Agrarian law, which had been proposed sometime be* 
fore, for equally dividing the lands of the commonwealth 
among the people, was the object invariably pursued ; and 
they were accused of having made unjustifiable delays in 
putting it off. The Agrarian law was, however, a grant 
the Senate could not think of making to the people. The 
consuls therefore made many delays and excuses ; till at 
kngth they were once more obliged to have recourse to a 
dictator; and they fixed upon Quintus Cincinnatus, a 
man who had for some time given up all views of ambition, 
and retired to his little farm ; where the deputies of the 
Senate found him holding the plough, and in the attire of 
a hnsbandman. 

6. He appeared but little elevated with the addresses of 
ceremony, and the pompous habits they brought him, and 
testified concern that his aid should be wanted. On his 
leaving he said to his wife, *' I fear my Attilia that for this 
year our little fields must remain unsown." Then taking 
a tender leave he departed for the city, where both parties 
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were strongly iaflamed against each other. However, 
lie sided with neither, but instead of gaining the confidence 
of a faction, seized the esteem of all. By threats and well- 
timed submission he prevailed upon the tribunes to put off 
the law for a time. Having, by his wisdom, restored 
tranquillity, he gaveup the splendours of ambition to enjoy 
it with a greater relish in his little farm. 

7. (U. C. 296) Cincinnatus had not long retired from of- 
fice, when a fresh exigence required his assirtance ; and the 
£qui and the Volsci were making new inroads into the 
territories of Rome. Minutius, one of the consuls, was 
sent to oppose them ; but his army was driven into a defile 
between two mountains, from which, except through the 
enemy, there was no egress. This, however, the iEqai had 
fortified ; and nothing remained to the Roman army but 
fiunine or immediate death. The Senate turned their eyes 
upon Cincinnatus, and the messengers found him, as before, 
labouring in his field. On being made dictator be ap- 
pointed an unambitious soldier, named Tarqattas, to be 
master of the horse. 

8. Upon entering the city the Dictator entreated all 
hose who were able to bear arms to repair to the Campus 
Martius with arms and provisions for five days. At the 
need of these he maiched all night, and arrived early the 
next morning within sight of the enemy. Upon his ap- 
proach he oniered his soldiers to raise a lond shoot, to 
apprise the consul's army of the relief that was at band* 
The M(\u'\ were not a little amazed when they peroeived 
that Cincinnatus approached, and was making entrench- 
nents beyond them to prevent their escape^ and indosiag 
them as chey had inclosed the consul. 

9. To prevent this a furious combat ensued ; but the 
£qui, being attacked on both sides, and unable to resist or 
fly, begged a cessation of arms, ofFering to the dictator his 
own terms. He gave them their lives, and obliged them 
to pass under the yoke, which was two spears set npngfat, 
and another across, beneath which the vanquished were 
to pass. The captains and generals he made prisoners of 
vnr, berag reserved to adorn his triumph. The plunder of 
■TK ^**?^y*® '^rap he gave up entirely to his own sokiiess. 
Thus having rescued a Roman army, and defeated a 
powerful enemy, refusing any part of the spoil, he resided 
fats dKtatorship, after having enjoyed it fourteen days. 
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Tlie Senate woM have enriciied him, Init he dedkied their 
pro&fs; Tetfrhiff once more to his ftjm, content with 
Min|N!leHoc and fame. 

10. But the clanaoars for the Agraiian law were now 
Mtnnied in the dty, still fiore fieroety, when Siccios Dmi- 
tatiis, a ptebeiMi, advanced in yeais, bnt of an adoifrable 
person and military deportment, came forwaixi to enamer* 
ale his hanbhcps and his merits ; and his aserits mtre than 
ftopporled his ostentation. He had served his country in 
the wars forty yeaers ; he had been an officer thirty; ha 
had fonght one hundred and tweaty batties; he had otH 
taiaed many. civic, mural, and foldea crowns. Sac*, and 
bad reoeiived ibrty*five woands in front, and none b^ind. 
Yet be had never received any share of those lands which 
were won ^rocn llie enemy, iMit contmned to drag on a life 
of poreity. A case of so much hardship had an efiect 
tipon the multitude, and they unanimously demanded that 
tte law might be passed, and that such merit should not 
go nnrewanled. Bat the resistance of the young pa- 
tricians prevailed, and their resolution, for the present, 
pat off the Agrarisin law, 

SECTION 7. 

THE CREATION OF THE DECEMVIRI, U. C. 302. 

I. The citizens of every rank began to complain of the 
arbitrary deoisioas of the magistrates, and wished to be 
gnided by a written body of laws, which being known 
might prevent wrongs as well as punish them. It was 
thofenpon ag^ed that ambassadors should be sent to the 
Greek cities in Italy and to Athens, for snch laws as ex* 
perience had found equitable* For this purpose three 
aeaators were appoint^ ; and while they were upon this 
eotnmission abroad, a dread fol plagae depopulated the 
City at home* In about a year the ambassadors returned 
with a body of laws, which were formed into ten tables. 
To these two nsore were added, and formed that celebrated 
code called the Law of the Twelve Tables. 

52. To digest these laws, ten of the principal senators 
were select^, who were called Decemviri, whose power 
should be absolute and continue for a year. They agreed 
to take the reins of government by turns, each to ad- 
minister justice for a day. The first year they perfiMrmed 
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well, and entreating of the Senate a continuance in oSice, 
the request was granted. But their rapacity became ex- 
cessive, and they ruled without control, being guarded by 
the lictors, and a numerous crowd of clients and de- 
pendents. In this gloomy situation of the state, the JBqpi 
and Volsci renewed their incursions, and advanced within 
about ten miles of Rome. 

3. The decemviri divided their army into three parts, 
one continued with Appius to awe the city, one was led 
against the Volsci, and the other against the JEqui, Ihe 
Roman soldiers had now adopted a method of punishmg 
their generals, by suffering themselves to be vanquished 
in the field ; and on this occasion they abandoned their 
camp on the approach of the enemy. The generals were 
blamed at Rome for the treachery of their men ; among 
the rest, old Siccius Dentatus spoke his sentiments with 
his usual openness, on account of which, he was marked 
by Appius for vengeance. He was appointed legate, and 
put at the head of supplies sent from Rome to reinforce 
the army. The generals, on his arrival, appointed him at 
the head of a hundred men to examine a more commo- 
dious place for encampment. The soldiers were assassins 
appointed to murder him. Dentatus, on being attacked, 
determined to sell his life as dear as possible. He set his 
back against a rock, and killed no less than fifteen of the 
assailants, and wounded thirty. But some, by throwing 
javelins upon him at a distance, and others by pouring 
down stones upon him from above, at length despatched 
him. 

4. A transaction still more atrocious than the former 
inspired the citizens with resolution to break all measures 
of obedience, so as at last to restore freedom. * Appius 
one day saw a maiden of exquisite beauty, aged liboot 
fifteen. Her charms caught his attention and fired his 
heart. Her name was Virginia ; she was the daughter of 
Virginius, a centurion, then with the army in the fiekL 
To obtain the object of his passion, Appius fixed upon 

^ne Claudius, who had long been the minister of his 
leasures, to assert that the beautiful maid was his slave, 
'laudius, acting according to his instructions, seized her, 
nd led the weeping virgin to the tribunal of Appios; 
»vho adjudged her to be delivered into the custody and 
the care of Claudius. But this sentence was received 
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with. loud clamours, particularly by the women; audthii^ 
now threatened an open insurrection. 

^. An account of the transaction was sent to Virginius, 
who, getting permission to leave the camp, hastened to 
Rome. The day following was fixed for the trial. Clau- 
dius, the accuser, began by making the demand ; Vir- 
ginius replied, proving Virginia to be his daughter. The 
people, satisfied of the cruelty of his case, raised an outcry ; 
but Appius confirmed the opinion of Claudius, and ad- 
judged Virginia to him ; adding, '* Go, therefore, lictors, 
disperse the multitude, and make room for the master to 
re-possess himself of his slave.'* V^irginius, seeing that all 
was over, with the most poignant anguish, took his almost 
expiring daughter in his arms and tenderly embraced her. 
*^ My dearest lost child," said he, ''thus alone is it in my 
power to preserve thy honour and thy freedom." So 
saying, he plunged a weapon into her breast. Then draw- 
ing it out reeking with blood, he called upon the city to 
strike for freedom. On bis return to the army, who were 
already disposed to revolt by the murder of Dentatus and 
other acts of tyranny, they shouted their approbation and 
decamped, leaving their generals behind. They took their 
station on mount Aventine, wKither they had retired about 
forty years before. 

6. Appius, in the mean time did all he could to quell 
the disturbances in the city, by urging the punishment of 
deserters ; but the Senate, far from giving him the relief 
be sought, dispatched messengers to the incensed army, 
offering to restore their former mode of government. To 
this proposal all the people joyfully acquiesced ; and the 
army returned to the city, if not with the ensigns, at least 
with the pleasure of a triumphant entry. Appius died by 
bis own hands in prison, the other eight decemvirs went 
into exile ; and Claudius, the pretended master of Vir- 
ginia, was ignominiously banished. 

7. U. C. 309. The wars with the iEqui and the Volsci 
still continued, and they at last advanced so far as to 
make their incursions to the very walls of Rome. The 
tribunes of the people now grew more turbulent ; they 
proposed two laws — one to permit plebeians to intermarry 
with the patricians, and the other to permit them to be 
admitted to the consulship also. The senators received 
these proposals with indignation ; but at last, finding their 
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lesistance only increased thecotninotionsof the state, they 
consented to pass that concerning marriages. With re- 
spect to the consulship, after many dehates, Claudius 
proposed an expedient ; this was to create six or eight 
governors in the room of consuls, of which one hnU^ at 
least, should be patricians. This project was eagerly em* 
braced by the people. These new magistrates were 
tailed Military TrUmnes. They had the power and 
ensigns of consuls. The first that were chosen, continued 
in office only about three months; the augurs having 
found something amiss in the ceremonies of their elec- 
tion. 

8. The military tribunes' being deposed, the consuls 
once more came into office ; and, to lighten the weight of 
business, a new office was created,*— namely, that of 
Censors, who were to be chosen every fifth year. Hieir 
business was to take an estimate of the number and 
estates of the people, to distribute them into proper 
classes, and to inspect the lives and manners c^ tneir 
fellow citizens, &c. The first censors were Papirios and 
8empronius~-both patricians; and from that order cen- 
sors continued to be elected for nearly a hundred yean. 
This new creation served to restore peace for some time ; 
but a famine pressing hard upon the poor the usmi 
complaints against the rich were renewed. 

9» Spurius Mselias, **ich knight, who had bought up 
all the corn of Tuscany, inflamed with a desire of be- 
coming powerful, distributed com in great quratities 
among the poor each day. When he had gained a suffi- 
cient number of partisans, he procured lai^ quantities of 
arms, and formed a conspiracy. Minotius soon disco- 
vered the plot to the Senate, who resolved to create a 
dictator, who should have the power of quelling the coa- 
8}Mracy without appealing to the people. Cincinnatus, 
who was now eighty years old, was chosen once more lo 
rescue his country from impending danger. He began 
by summoning Mielius to appear, who reftised to ol^y. 
He next sent Ahala, master of the horse, to compd his 
attendance ; and, on bis still refusing, Ahala killed him 
on the spot. The tribunes of the people were much en- 
raged at the death of Melius, and insisted upon restoring 
the military tribunes, and the Senate weie obliged to 
comply. The next year, however, consuls were chosen. 
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SECTION 8. 



1. Th« Veient had long been the rivals of Rome, and 
k seamed now determined that the city of Veii» what» 
ever it might co8t> should fall ; and the Romans sat down 
xegutarly before it. The siege lasted ten years. Various 
were the successes, and many were the commanders that 
directed the siege. Furius Gamtllus was now created 
dictator^ and to him was intrusted the management of 
the long protracted war. Camillus had, without strata- 
gem or intrigue, raised himself to the first eminence in 
the state. He had been made, some time before, one of 
the censors ; he was afterwards a military tribune. His 
aourage and abilities in the above offices, made him 
to be thought most worthy to serve his country on the 
pieseat occasion. Upon his appointment numbers flocked 
to his standard. Conscious that the city could not be 
taken by storm, he opened a passage under ground, which 
led into the midst of the citadel. Thus, like a second 
Troy, was the city of the Veii taken, after a ten years^ 
siege; and with its spoils enriched the conquerors* 
Camillus triumphed after the manner of the kings of 
Rome. 

2. Camillus's good fortune atteoded him in another 
expedition against the Falisci, in which a schoolmaster 
fonnd tneans to decoy his scholars into the Roman camp> 
ofiering to put them into the hands of Camillus, as the 
strsst means of indticing the citiaens to a surrender. The 
general struck with the treachery of the wretch, ordered 
him to be stript, his hands to be tied behind him, and 
Id be whipped into the town by his own scholars. For 
this generous behaviour in Camillus, the magistrates sub- 
aaitt^ to the Senate, leaving to the general the conditions 
of the surrender. 

*3. The popularity of CamiUns proved however but of 
riMurt domtion. His demand of a tenth of the spoils to 
be consecrated to Apollo (according to a vow he had 
Made in the hour of danger), the extraordinary display of 
pomp in which he had entered the capital on the day of 
triumph, and the opposition he made to some popular 
measures, concurred to render him an object of jealousy. 
His enemies charged htm with embeseling the property of 
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the state. Indignant at such groundless accusation, be 
retired from Rome before the day of trial, Brst embracing 
his wife and children. On leaving the city, he tnrned his 
face to the capital, and entreated the gods that his coun* 
try might be one day sensible of their injustice and ingra- 
titude. So saying be took refuge at Ardea.* 

4. The tribunes had soon reason to repent of their 
injustice, and to wish for his assistance. The Gauh, 
about two centuries before, had made an irruption hoia 
beyond the Alps, and settled in the northern parts of 
Italy. They had been invited over by the deliciousness of 
the wines, and the mildness of the climate. A body of 
these was now besieging Clusium, and the inhabitants en* 
treated the assistance of the Romans. Accordingly three 
young senators were chosen of the family of the Fabii. 
Brennus, the king of the Gauls, received them with a de- 
gree of complaisance suited to his condition, but obsenred 
that the rights of raliant men lay in their swords. The three 
ardent youths became the partisans of the Glusians, incited 
them to arms, and even headed their troops in an assault. 
This violation of honour induced Brennus to turn his 
arms against Rome, who had sanctioned the treachery of 
their ambassadors. 

5. He marched with his numerous army throngh the 
lesser Italian States, till he arrived at Alba, not far from 
the capital, where he completely routed the Roman army. 
Rome now prepared for every extremity ; most of the in- 
habitants fled to the neighbouring towns ; some were 
resolved to await the conqueror's fury ; and the gates were 
thrown open to receive him. But the senators and priests, 
resolved to devote their lives to atone for the crimes of 
the people; and, habited in their robes of ceremony, placed 
themselves in the forum. Brennus was surprised to find 
the city gates open to receive him, and feared a stratagem ; 
after entering the city, he approached the forum, and 
beheld there the ancient senators sitting in profound silence, 
their appearance awed the barbarous enemy into reverence* 
They mistook them for the tutelary deities of the place. 
But one more forward than the rest stroked the beard of 
the Papyrius, who lifted up his ivory spear and straek 
the savage to the ground. This proved to be the signal 

* A town St a little distanoe from Rome. 
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for general slaughter, and the whole shared tlie like fate. 
The 6erce iDvaders pursued their slaughter for three days 
successively, sparing neither sex nor age, and then set fire 
to the city. 

6. All the hopes of Rome were placed in the Capitol ; 
Brennus first summoned it with threats, and then carried 
on the siege with vigour. But he was soon convinced of the 
futility of his expectations. He next chose a body of 
men, to ascend the rock by which the Capitol might be 
surprised. The men had even got upon the wall ; the 
Roman sentinel was asleep, their dogs gave no signal, 
and all seemed an easy victory, when the gabbling of some 
sacred geese saved the Capitol. The garrison became 
awakened, and each snatching a weapon opposed the 
assailants, and the walls were cleared of the enemy with 
a most incredible celerity. 

7. From this time the hopes of the barbarians began to 
decline, and Brennus wished for an opportunity of raising 
the siege with credit, and at length the commanders on both 
sides came to an agreement that the Gauls should imme- 
diately quit the city and territories, upon being paid a 
thousand pound's weight of gold, when the gold was brought 
to be weighed the Gauls attempted fraudulently to kick the 
beam the Romans complaining of this, Brennus insultingly 
cast his sword and belt into the scale, crying out that the 
only portion of the vanquished was to suffer. While they 
were debating upon the payment, it was told them that 
Camillus, their old general, was at the head of a large 
army, hastening to their relief and entering the gates of 
Rome ; and when he arrived soon after at the place of 
controversy, he demanded t|ie cause of f!he contest, of which 
being informed, he ordered the gold to be carried back to 
the Capitol, saying that his sword alone should purchase 
peace. Upon this a battle ensued ; imd the Gauls were 
routed with such terrible slaughter, that the Roman 
territories were soon cleared of their formidable invaders. 
The city being one continued heap of ruins, except the 
Capitol, and many of its former inhabitants having fled 
for refuge to Veii, the tribunes of the people urged for the 
removal of the poor remains of Rome to Veii. But, by the 
remonstrances of Camillus, the people went contentedly 
to work, and Rome soon began to rise from its ashes. 

S. The people were not ungrateful to Manlius for his 
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braTery in defeodiog the CapitoU Tb^y built him a boaai 
uear the place where hi« valour was so coDspcuous, and 
appointed him a public fund for his support. Bui bis 
ambition aspired at the sovereignty of Rome, With 
this view he laboured to ingratiate himself with the popu- 
lace» paid their debts, and railed at the patricians, whom 
he called their oppressors. After the people had been 
filled with sedition and clamour on his account, Manliui 
was brought to answer for his life. The place in which 
he was tried was near the Capitol, where, when be wss 
ascused of sedition and aspiring at sovereignty, he only 
turned his eyes, and pointing thither, put them in mind oif 
what he had there done for his country. At length bs 
was condemned to be thrown headlong from the Tarpeian 
rock. Thus the place which had been the theatre of bis 
glory became that of his punishment and infamy. 
Thus the Romans went gradually forward with a mixture 
of turbulence and superstition within their walls, and with 
successful enterprises without, 

9. Having triumphed over the Sabines, the Etrurians, 
the Latins, the Heroici, the iBqui, the Volsci, and the 
Romans, now began to look for greater conquests. They 
accordingly turned their arms against the Samnites, s 
people descended from the S$\JbiQes. Valerius Corvus and 
Cornelius were the two consuls, to whose care it first fsU 
to manage this dreadful contention between the rivals* 
Valerius was one of the greatest commanders of bis time} 
and while his colleague led an army to Samnium, the 
enemy's capital, he marched to relieve Capua, the capital 
of the Campanians. Though the Samnites were tbe 
bravest men they bad ever encountered, tbe Romans were 
eventually crowned with success. Some time after this 
a mutiny arose among the soldiers stationed at Capos, 
who marched with Quintius at their head till they came 
within eight miles of the city. The senate created Valeriui 
dictator, and sent him forth with an army to oppose them ; 
who by his moderation and prudence repaired this defec- 
tion which theatened danger to Rome. 

SECTION 9. 

oo ' ^ *^*^ between the Romans and the Latins followed 
r«m^ 1^^' ^^ ^^^*** habits, arms, and language were the 
same, the most exact discipline was necessary to prevent 
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confasion ia the eDgagement. Orders, therefore, were 
ietued that no soldier should leave his ranks, upon pain 
of death ; with these injunctions both armies were drawn 
out and ready^ when Merius, the general of ^the enemy's 
cavalry^ pushing forward from his ranks, challenged any 
knight in the Roman army to single combat. A general 
pause ensued, no soldier daring to disobey the orders, till 
Titus Manlius, son of the consul Manlius, boldly sallied 
forth against his adversary, and the two champions en* 
gaged ; Manlius succeeded in killing his antagonist, and 
returned in triumph to his father's tent. When he was 
brought before the consul, his father ordered him to be 
bound to suffer for disobeying his orders. At this unna« 
tural mandate, the whole army was struck with horror ; 
but when they saw their young champion's head struck 
off^ and his blood streaming upon the ground, they could 
no longer contain their execrations and groans. 

2. In the mean time the battle was commenced with 
mutual fury ; and as the two armies had often fought 
under the same leader, they combated with all the ani- 
mosity of a civil war. The augurs bad foretold that 
whatever part of the Roman army should be distressed, 
the commander of that part, should devote himself for his 
country, and die as a sacrifice to the immortal gods» 
Manlius commanded the right wing, and Decius the left ; 
after a time the left wing began to give ground, and 
Decius resolved to devote himself for his country. After 
being clothed in a long robe and covering his head, he 
mounted his horse and drove furiously into the midst of 
the enemy, till he fell covered with wounds. The Roman 
army considered this as an assurance of success -, nor was 
the superstition of the Latins less influenced. Th^ 
Romans pressed them on every side. A total rout ensued 
and scarcely a fourth part of the enemy escaped the defeat. 

3. U. C. 431. About this time the Roman army sus- 
tained a signal disgrace from the Samnites ; who, by a 
stratagem, led them into a defile, and surrounded them. 
The Romans were first obliged to pass under the yoke* 
after having been stripped of all but their under garments. 
They were then marched into Capua disarmed, half-naked, 
and burning with a desire of retrieving their lost honour. 
But this calamity was transitory ; the state had suffered 
a diminution of its glory, but not of its power. 
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4. Under the Conduct of PapiriiH Cnrsoc lepeaM 

tiinmph* wer« fained. Tbe Samnttea, being Arivm to 
extreme distress, had reconrae to Pyrrfaoa, Ida^ of Extern, 
m Greece, who arrived at Tarentum with a large armj 
and twenty elephants. Lavinins was sent with a anmetoti 
force to intenvpt hii process. Pjrriius, p«»k>usly teat 
an ambassador proposing to mediate between the Ronana 
and the Tarentines. LaTinins replied that he neither es- 
teemed him as a mediator, nor Teared him as an erten^. 

5. In consequence of this both armies approadna^, 
pitched their tents in sight of each other, upon the oppo- 
site banks of the river Lyris. nor is it to this day deter- 
mined, whether the Greek phalanx, or the Roman legion 
were preferable. He combat was long in suspense; bat 
when tbe success seemed doubtrnl, Pyrrhas seat in bis 
ekpfaanis and tamed tbe scale of victory ; for the Romans 
had never before encountered creatures of such maguitode. 
A dreadful staugfaterof the Romans ensued. Ntgbt pntan 
end to the combat ; and Pyrrhoi, who had been wounded, 
was heard to exclaim that another nch a victory wemld 
ntM Ail vkoU armt/. 

6. The next day, viewinv ihe Geld of battle, he re^rded 
with admiration the bodies of ibe RomaDS who were ^ata 
having all their wounds in front, and their connlenaoces 
marked with a noble resolution; be was heard to exclaim, 
had I tbe RomaDB for soldiers, with what ease coqM I 
conquer the worid. After this victory, Pyrrhus wu still 
willing lo negociate a peace, and sent bis friend Cineai, 
the orator ; but, with all bis art, he foniMl the Romans, 
with a haughtiness little expected, insisting that Pyrrbas 
abould eracDBte Italy, previous to a commencement of a 
treaty of peace. 

7. Cineas relamed to his master, extolling the vtitMS 
and grandeur of tbe Romans. Tbe Senate, he said, ap- 
peared an assembly of demigods, and the city a temple 
for their reception. Notwithstanding tbe ftiilure of ibis 
emtMuy, Pyrrhus attisnpted to renew the negotiation, 

ns arrived at hta camp, retaiiTc to an excban^ 
Pyrrhus received him with kindness, and 
nch presents, which the Romnn refowd. 
" tried the equality of his temper, by Ibe snd- 
we of an elephant from behind the tapestry. 
»ed unmoved upon tbe amgct, his Bdelit; 
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w§s impregnable, Pyrrbus, pleased to find so moeh virtue 
ia one be bad coosidered as a barbarian,, released the 
Roman prisoners to Fabricius. 

. 8. U. C. 474. By this . time the Romah army was 
recovered frooi its late defeat, and Sulpitius and Decius, 
the consuls for the following year, were placed at its head. 
Both armies met near the city of Asculum, and though the 
numbers were nearly equal, the Grecian discipline, aided 
by the elephants, prevailed. The next season brought 
fresh succours from Rome. While the two armies were 
approaching,- a letter was brought to Fabricius, from the 
king's physician y importing that for a proper reward he 
would take off the ktng by poison. Fabricius felt the in- 
dignation of the base proposal, and despatched letters to 
Pyrrhus by an Epirot prisoner informing him of the 
treachery* So deeply was the king impressed with the 
generosity of this act, that he is said to have exclaimed, 
** Admirable Fabricius, it would be as easy to turn the 
sun from his course as thee from the path of honour." 
Not to be outdone in magnanimity, he sent to Rome all 
his prisoners without ransom, and again desired to nego- 
ciale a peace; but the Romans still refused upon any 
other conditions than had been offered before. 

. 9. After an interval of two years, Pyrrhus, having 
increased his army by new levies, attempted to surprise 
the ^nemy by night ; but his men lost their way, and they 
fell in with the Roman camp. A general engagement ensu- 
ing, Pyrrhus, finding the balance of the victory turning 
against him, had recourse to his elephants. But the Romans 
threw lights, made of balls composed of flax and rosin, 
against them, which drove them back with terror and con- 
fusion upon their own army. Pyrrhus not only lost 
twenty-three thousand of his best soldiers, but his camp 
was also taken. This Served as a new lesson to the Ro- 
manSj and they learned to model and intrench their camps 
after the Grecian example. This signal victory was ob- 
tained by Curius Dentatus, and it obliged their renowned 
leader to return with precipitation, leaving only a garrison 
for the defence of Tarentum. 

. 10. Thus ended the war with Pyrrhus after six years' 
continuance. The Tarentines, who were the promoters of 
the war, being oppressed both by the garrison and by the 
Romans who attacked them, applied to the Carthaginians, 

L 
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who blocked up their port, and thus this people were now 
contended for by three diflFerent armies. At length the 
Romans brought over the garrison to their interest, and 
became masters of the city, and thus was reduced the 
whole of the Italian peninsula. 

SECTION 10. 

FIRST PUNIC WAR, B. C. 264. 

1. Being free from all riral pretensions at home, the 
Romans began to pant after foreign conquests. The Car- 
thaginians at that time possessed the greatest part of 
Sicily, and, like the Romans, only wajated an opportunity 
of embroiling the natives, in order to become masters of 
the whole i^and ; which opportunity at length offered. 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, entreated aid from Carthage 
against the Maraertines; and the latter, to save them- 
selves from ruin, sought the protection of Rome. The 
Romans, despising such an alliance, instead of professing 
to assist them, boldly declared war against Carthage; 
alleging as a reason, the assistance which that state bad 
lately sent to the southern parts of Italy against the 
Romans. Thus commenced the first Punic war. 

2. The Romans had no fleet or at least what deserved 
that title ; which seemed to be an insurmountable obstacle 
to their ambition ; while the Carthaginians had the entire 
command at sea, and kept all the maritime towns under 
obedience. But a Carthaginian vessel, accidentally driven 
on shore in a storm, served the Romans as a model ; who 
applied themselves diligently to maritime affairs, and built 
a considerable fleet with great expedition* The consul 
Duillius first ventured to sea with his newly-constr acted 
armament ; and he gained a naval victory over the Car- 
thaginians. In this engagement the Carthaginians lost 
fifty of their ships, and what, they valued more, the undis- 
turbed sovereignty of the sea. 

3. But the conquest of Sicily was to be obtained only 
by humbling the power of Carthage at home, and for that 
reason Regulus and Manlius were sent with a fleet of 
three hundred sail to Africa to make the invasion. Regulus 
^dTw i^ most consummate warrior that Rome 

severitv ^IT^T^ ?"^ ^ ^'^^^'^^ ««««ple of frugal 
seventy. His paUiotism was even greater than his tern- 
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pefftnce ; for all the private passions seemed extinguished 
in him, or swallowed up by one great ruling affection ^ the 
lore of his country. 

4. The two generals set sail with their fleet, which was 
the greatest that had then left an Italian port, carrying a 
hundred and forty thousand men. 

They were met by the Carthaginians, with a fieet 
equally powerful, and men more used to naval affairs. An 
engagement ensued, in which the Romans were victorious ; 
the enemy's fleet was dispersed and fifty-four of their ves- 
sels were taken.* The consequence of this victory was an 
immediate descent upon the coast of Africa, and the cap- 
ture of the city Clupea, together with twenty thousand 
men, who were made prisoners of war. The Senate, being 
informed of these great successes, commanded Manlius 
back to Italy, to superintend the Sicilian war, and directed 
that Regulus should continue in Africa, to prosecute his 
victories there. 

5. In another battle the Carthaginians were again de- 
feated, and some of their best troops cut off. More than 
eighty of their towns had submitted to the Romans. In 
this distress, the Carthaginians obtained from Lacedeemon 
a general named Xantippus, a man of great experience. 
Under his command an engagement took place, in which, 
after an obstinate resistance, the Romans were defeated 
with dreadful slaughter, and Regulus himself was taken pri-^ 
soner. Several other distresses of the Romans followed 
soon after this. They lost their fleet in a storm; and 
Agrigentum, their principal town in Sicily, was taken by 
Carthalo, the Carthaginian general. Another fleet, which 
they undertook to build, shared the fate of the former. 

6. The Carthaginians, however, suffered losses in Sicily, 
which more than counterbalanced their triumphs in Africa, 
and they were desirous of a new treaty for peace. Regu-> 
lus, after having been kept prisoner for four years, was 
sent with their ambassadors to Rome, promising to return 
in ease of being unsuccessful — and he was given to under- 
stand that his life depended on his success. He was re- 
ceived with the acclamations of his friends ; but he refused 
to enter the gates. The Senate being assembled^ Regulus 
opened his commission, and the Carthaginian ambassadors 
seconded his proposals. The Senate were inclined for 

• B. C. 245. 
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peace , but Regulus distasded tbem from it, and obali- 
iMtely persUted io keeping hia promise to return ; and, 
though apprised of the tortures that swuted him, without 
biddJDg his friends or family farewell, he departed with the 
ambassadors. On his arriral at Carthage, his eyelids were 
cut oET and he was remanded to prison ; whence, in a few 
days, he was taken oat and exposed to the banting gun. 
After this he was put into a barrel stack with spikes, in 
which he was kept till be died. 

7. Both sides renewed the war with greater animosity. 
And at length the persevemnce of the Romans was crowned 
with success, and the Carthaginians were obliged to sue for 
peace; which Rome thonght proper to grant. Among 
other things it was stipulated that the Carthaginians shonid 
pay down a thousand talents to defray the expenses of the 
war, and two thousand two hundred more within ten years; 
that they should quit Sicily and all the islands they pos- 
sessed near it ; that tbey should never make war against 
the allies of Rome, &c. Thus ended the first Punic war, 
which had lasted twenty-four years.* 

8. The war between Carthage and Rome being ended, a 
profound peace ensued, and for six yean after the temple 
of Janus was shut up for the second time since the bnildiag 
of the city. Being thns in friendship with all nations, the 
Romans cultivated the arts of peace with diligence. While 
they were thus engaged, war broke oat between tbem and 
the Illyrians. The Romans were victorious and the Illy- 
lians were forced to conclade a peace npon advantageoos 
terms for them. 

9. The Gauls next incurred the displeasure of Rone. 
These barbarians thinking a time of peace, when the troops 
were disbanded, the proper season for new irruptions, in- 
vited fresh forces from beyond the Alps, ana entering 

wasted all with fire and sword, till they came within 
ys' Journey of Rome. By the superior skill of the 
generals, the Gauls were surrounded, and a rai^er- 
ighter ensued, in which forty thousand were slain, 
thousand taken prisoners. Another yictory soon 
ined by Marcellua otct the Cants, and in which 
Itbeirking Viridotnams, compelled them to sae for 
i>e conditions of which greatly enlai^ed the empire. 

• B.C.«>i. 
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SECTION 11. 

THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

1. The Carthaginians, having made peace solely because 
they were unable to continue the war, took the earliest 

.opportunity of breaking the treaty. They besieged Sa- 
guntum, a city of Spain, then in alliance with the Romans. 
Consequently ambassadors were sent from Rome to Car- 
thage, complaining of this infraction of their treaty ; and 
requiring that Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, who 
had advised this measure, should be delivered up to them. 
This being refused, both sides prepared for a second Punic 
war. The Carthaginians intrusted the management of it 
to Hannibal, who had been made the sworn foe of Rome 
almost from his infancy. On his first appearance in the 
field, he united in his person the most masterly method of 
commanding with the most perfect obedience to his supe- 
riors. Thus he was equally beloved by his generals, and 
by the troops he was appointed to command. He was of 
an invincible spirit ; was equally patient of heat and cold, 
and was esteemed the most skilful commander of antiquity. 

2. Having overrun all Spain, he resolved to carry the 
war into Italy. For this purpose, leaving Hanno with 
3ufficient force to guard his conquests in Spain, he set out 
for Italy with an army of fifty thousand foot, and nine 
thousand horse. After a march often days, attended with 
extreme dangers, he arrived at the foot of the Alps ; and 
at the end of fifteen days more, spent in crosf^ing the Alps^ 
he fovnd himself in the plains of Italy with about half bis 
army ; the other half had died of the cold, or had been 
cut off by the natives. When the Romans heard that 
Hannibal was crossing the Alps, the Senate sent Scipio to 
oppose him ; but the Romans were defeated on the banks 
of the Ticinus. Hannibal took the most prudent precau- 
tions to increase his army ; giving orders always to spare 
the possessions of the Gatils; and this so pleased that 
simple people, that they flocked to his standard with 
alacrity. 

3. A second battle was fought upon the banks of the 
river Trebia. The Romans were totally routed, with a loss 
of twenty-six thousand ; who were either slain by the enemy 
or drowned in the river. The third defeat the Romans 
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sustained, was at the lake of Thrasymene. ^annibal had 
disposed his troops on the hills that surround the lake, m 
a disposition every way favourable for the Carthaginians. 
Flaminius, the Roman general, led his men to attack him 
fiom the valley beneath. The fortune of the day was aucti 
as might be expected from the conduct of the two genefaB. 
About fifteen thousand Romans, wUh Flaminiu« hiawetf, 
fell in the valley, and six thousand more were obl^ea to 
vieW themselves prisoners of war. 

4. Upon the news of this defeat, after the general oon- 
rternation was allayed, the Senate elected Falw» Max- 
imus, as commander, with absolute auUionty. Me was a 
inan of great courage, with a happy mixture of caatioa, 
which enabled him to harass the Carthaginiana withort 
hazarding a battle. Indeed, he had at one tinae actually 
inclosed Hannibal in the Casiline defile at the uiottntainoas 
passes on the borders of Campania, where it waa impos- 
sible to winter ; nor could he extricate his anny witboot 
imminent danger. In this exigence be ordered a number 
of small fagots and lighted torches to be tied to the horns 
of two thousand oxen, which should be drifen towar^ 
the enemy. These advancing up the mountains, seemed 
to fill the whole neighbouring forest with fire, which so 
terrified the sentinels, who were placed to guard the ap- 
proaches of the moantains, that they fled in constematioD. 
By this stratagem Hannibal escaped with his arofiy . Fabios 
being obliged to resign his ofiice, was succeeded in the 
command by Terentius Varro, a man sprung from thedief^ 
of the people, and with him was joined JBmili«s Paulas, of 
a disposition entirely opposite to his plebeisua oc^eag«e. 

6. The Romans again resolved to meet Hannibal. A 
battle was fought near the village of Cannee, in which the 
Romans, through the temerity of Varro, lost 50,000 mea, 
and so many knights, that it is said Hannibal sent three 
bushels of the gold rings worn by those of this order to 
Carthage.* The brave .dSmUius also was slain itt thiteo* 
gagement. By this victory Hannibal became complete 
naaster of the south of Italy, and some historians bdiete, 
«»at if he had advanced immediately after the victory 
*tome Itself would have fallen. A shoft time after Vano 
arrived at the city, having left behind him the wretched 

• B. C. 203. 
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.femaiBfi of his atmy. As he had been the principal cause 
of the late calamity, it was natoral to suppose that the 
Senate would severely reprimand the rashness of his con- 
duct But far otherwise ! The Romans flocked out to 
meet hian and the Senate returned him thanks that he had 
not despaired of the safety of Rome. Fabius and Mar- 
cellus were appointed to lead the armies; and though 
Hannibal again offered them peace, they refused it, ex- 
cept upon condition that he should quit Italy. 

6. Hannibal either finding it impossible to march directly 
to Rome, or willing to give his forces rest after his victory, 
led them to Capua. This city had long been considered 
as the nurse of luxury, and the corrupter of all military 
virtue. Here a new scene of pleasure opened to his bai- 
barian troops, who, from being hardy veterans, became de- 
bauched rioters. The senators of Carthage, envious of the 
glory that Hannibal had acquired, refused to send him the 
reinforcements necessary to secure his conquests. And 
210 w fortune seemed turned against him. His first loss 
iras at the siege of Nola, where Marcellus, the Prsstor, 
made a successful sally, and soon after he induced a large 
body of Numidian and Spanish cavalry to desert to the 
Romans. 

7. For years after, Hannibal fought with various suc- 
cess; Marcellus, his opponent, sometimes gaining and 
sometimes losing the advantage, without coming to any 
decisive engagement. The Senate of Carthage sent his 
brother Asdrubal to his assistance, with a body of forces 
drawn out of Spain. But he was intercepted in his march 
by the consuls Livius and Nero, and both he and his 
whole army were cut off. Nero ordered AsdrobaFs head 
to be thrown into his brother Hannibal's camp, who was 
impatiently waiting the arrival of these succours. The 
Carthaginian general now began to perceive the downfall 
of Carthage, and he observed with a sigh, that fortune 
seemed fatigued with granting her favours. Success now 
attended the Roman arms in other parts. Marcellus took 
the city of Syracuse and put the inhabitants to the sword, 

8. Scipio African us, returning from the conquests of 
Spain, in which country he had been pro-consul, was 
niade consul at the age of twenty-nine. He resolved to 
carry the war into Africa, and while the Carthaginians 
kept an army near Rome,* to make them tremble for their 
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own capital. Scipio waa not long ia Africa witiwut em- 
ployment, Hanno opposed him, but was defeated and slw. 
Sypkax, the usurper of Namidia, led up a large ara^ 
agrainst hiro^ and in an engagement lost 40,000 killed, aad 
0,000 taken prisoners. The Carthaginians, lerrified at 
their repeated defeats^ sent a deputation to Hannibal, with 
a positive command for him to return and oppose the 
Roman general, who at that time threatened Carthage 
with a siege. 

9. Hannibal obeyed the orders of his infatuated country 
with the submission of the meanest soldier, and arrived in 
Africa to meet Scipio. An engagement soon took place 
between the two armies, in which the Carthaginians were 
totally routed, having 20,000 killed^ and as many taken 
prisoners. Hannibal, who had done all that a great 
and an undaunted general could perform, fled with a small 
body of horse to Adrimetum ; fortune seeming to delight 
in confounding his ability, his valour and experience. This 
victory brought on a peace. By Hannibal's advice, the 
Carthaginians submitted to the conditions which the 
Romans dictated, not as rivals, but as sovereigns; and 
thus ended the second Punic war, seventeen years after it 
had begun.* 

SECTION 12. 

1. While the Romans were engaged with Hannibal, 
they carried on also a vigorous war against Philip, king of 
Macedonia, who after several defeats and considerable 
losses, was obliged to beg a peace, upon condition of paying 
a thousand talents.- Antiochus, king of Syria, was next 
brought to submit to the Roman arms; after embassies on 
the one side and the other, war was declared against him, 
five years after the conclusion of the Macedonian war. la 
a battle near Magnesia, in Lesser Asia, Scipio gave him a 
complete overthrow; and being reduced to the last ex* 
tremity, he was glad to procure peace from the Romans 
upon their own terms, which were to pay 15,000 talents, 
to quit his possessions in Europe, and in Asia on the hither 
side of Mount Taurus, — to give twenty hostages as pledges 
of his fidelity ; and to deliver up Hannibal, the inveterate 
enemy of Rome, who had taken refuge at his court. 

• B. C. IBS, 
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' ^.' Hftbnibal, whose detraction wfts one of tli^ articles 
ef Ibis extorted treaty, bein^ sore of finding no safety or 
prdteciion vf\ih Antioehns, departed by steahb, and took 
T€ffuge at the court of Prusias, king of Bithynia. The 
Romans, with a vindictive spirit utterly unworthy of them, 
sent ^militts, one of their most celebrated generals to do- 
niaud him of this king, who, fearing the resentment of 
Rome, and willing to conciliate their friendship by this 
breach of hospitality, placed a guard over Hannibal with 
an intent to deliver htm up. T^e poor old general, thus 
implacably persecuted from one country to another, finding 
every method of safety cut off, destroyed himself by poison 
which he carried about with him secreted In the hollow of 
a ring. 

3. A second Macedonian war* was soon after prodaimed 
against Perseus, the son of Philip, who had been obliged 
to beg peace of the Romans. During the course of this 
war, which continued about three years, opportunities 
were o#ered him of cutting off the Roman army ; bat 
being ignorant how to take advantage of their rashness, 
he spent the time in empty overtures for peace. At length 
^miHus gave him a decisive overthrow. He fled into 
Crete, but he was obliged to surrender himself, and to 
grace the splendid triumph of the Roman general. 

4. About this time, Masinissa, the Numidian, made 
some incursions into a territory claimed by the Cartha- 
ginians, who attempted to repel the invasion. This brought 
on a war between them and tliat monarch; while the 
Romans, who pretended to consider this conduct of theirs 
as an infraction of the treaty, sent Cato the Censor, with 
some other deputies, to make a complaint. Through the 
influence of these ambassadors, war was declared between 
Ilotne and Carthage; and the consuls set out with a 
thorough resolution utterly to demolish Carthage. 

5. The wretched Carthaginians attempted to soften the 
victors by submission ; but they received orders to leave 
the city, which was to be levelled to the ground. They 
implored with tears and lamentations for a respite from such 
a hard sentence; but finding the consuls inexorable, they 
prepared to suffer the utmost extremities, and to fight to 

♦ B. C. 170. 
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tbe last for their seat of empire. Asdruhal who had been 
lately coodemaed for opposing the Romans, was ao« 
taken from prisoo to head their army ; and such piepazsr 
tiois were made that when the Co&suls came before tbe 
Oity» they met with sach resistaoce as quite dispirited their 
fofcea Several eagageaieats were foaght before the walls 
vith disadvantage to the assailants, but at leagth Himiko 
Pharneaa, the master of the Carthaginian borse, deserted 
to the Romaas^ and the unhappy townsmen saw tbe enemy 
approach; the walls which led to the haven were aooa de- 
molished, and tbe forum itself was taken, and the most 
dreadful carnage ensued. The citadel soon after sur- 
vendered at discretion. 

6. All was now subdued but the temple, which waa de- 
fended by deserters from tbe Roman army, and those who 
had been most forward to undertake the war. These ex- 
pecting no mercy set fire to the building, and voluntarilj 
perishod in the flames.* This was tbe end of one of the 
most renowned cities in the world, after it had rivalled 
Rome above one hundred years. This conquest of Car- 
thage was soon followed by that of Corinth, one of the 
noblest cities of Greece, which city was taken and burned 
by the consul Mummius. Scipio also laid siege to Na- 
mantia, tbe strongest city of ^pab, and the wretdied in- 
habitanls, to avoid falling into tbe bands of tbe enemy , set 
fire to the city, and perished in the flames. 

7. t Tbe Romans being now left without a rival, the 
triumphs and spoils of Asia introduced a ta&te of splendid 
expense, aikd this produced avarice and inverted ambition. 
The two Gracchi were the first who saw this strange cof- 
Xttption among the great, and resolved to repress it by xe- 
sewiag the Licinian law, which had enacted, that no 
person in the state should rent more than 500 acres of 
the public land. The above law, though at fij-st carried 
on with proper moderation, greatly disgusted the rich, 
who endeavoured to persuade the people that the propoaer 
aimed only at disturbing the government and throwing all 
things into confusion. But Tiberius Gracchus, the elder 
of the two, who was a man of the greatest eloqaeace of 
liis time, easily wiped off these impressions from tbe minds 
of the people ; and at length the law was passed. 

• B. C. 146. t B. C. 132. 
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& Oti tlie 4eftth of Attains, king: oi Pergttmus, who had 
Made the Romana his heirs, Gracchus proposed, that the 
no&ey so l«ft skouki be dit ided aoiOAg the poor. This 
caused still greater distarbances than before. The Senate 
assembled upon the occasion. While Gracchus was de- 
liatiog belbre the people in the Capitol, he found his speech 
entirely interrupted by the olamour raised by the clients 
•of the great on one side, and by that of the favourers of 
the law on the other. He raised his hand to his head, to 
isLtiaiate that his life was in danger, and in endeavouring 
to escape he was killed by Satumius, one of his colleagues 
ia the tribuneship.* The persons of the tribnoes were 
held sacred, and therefore the murderer was obliged to quit 
Rome to avoid the reproaches and vengeance of the people. 
The stiogs of conscience soon broke down his health, and 
lie died in all the horrors of despair. 

9. Soon after the murder of Tiberius Gracchus, the Romans 
were alarmed by a formidahle insurrection of the slaves in 
Sicily, who seized the city of Enna, and chose Eunos, one 
of their number, lor their king. For six years the new 
monarch maintained a fierce and desperate war against 
superior forces, but at length he was taken and cruelly pnt 
to death. Caius Gracchus was but twenty-one at the death 
of his brother Tiberius. For some time he lived in retire- 
ment, unseen and forgotten, employing his solitude in the 
study of eloquence. When he thought himself qualified to 
aerve his country, he obtained the quaestorship to the army 
in Sardmia, and soon after the tribuneship ; he cited before 
the people^ Popilius, his brother's most inveterate enemy ; 
who, rather than stand the event of the trial, chose to go 
into banishment. He next |irocuj;ed an edict, granting 
the freedom of the dty to the inhabitants of Latium, and 
soon after to all the people on the hither side of the Alps. 
He then proceeded to an inspection into the late corrup- 
tions of the Senate ; and the whole of that body being con- 
victed of bribery, extortion, and the sale of offices, a law 
was made, transferring the power of judging corrupt magis- 
trates from the Senate to the knights. 

10. Gracchus, being grown by these means, not only 
powerful, but popular, was the abject at "which the Senate 
aimed all their resentment ; for standing a third time for 
the tribuneship, he was rejected. And soon after one of 

• B. C. 130. 
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his Voton, at a controreisy, oalling- tfone of Ae op fo w 
site party " factious citizens/' was instantly moedaiihli 
GracoliQS, who saw the oooseqnencea tkat werelikel^to 
ensue, reprimanded his party for their rashness, and led.lui 
followers to Mount AvenUne; but being dcsarted by manr^ 
of his friendsi and hotly pursued by bis enemiea^ -and 
seeing no way of escape, he prevailed upon an atftendant^te 
tlispateh him. The pursuers coming op, eat off bis /bead 
and placed it for a while, as a trophy, on a spear. 

11. Thus died Caius Gracchus. He is usaally m* 
peached by historians as guilty of sedition ; but froos wliat 
we see of his character^ the disturbance of poblie train 
quillity was rather owing to his opposers, and to the injos* 
tice of the Senate, than to him. Indeed this body, once so 
venerable, was now to be distinguished horn the rest' of the 
people only by their superior luxury; and ruled the com- 
mon wealth by an authority gained from riches and 
mercenary dependencies. In short, the empire at this 
period came under the government of a hateful aris- 
tocracy, and nothing can be more dreadful to a thiokiDg 
mind, than the government of. Rome from this period till 
it found refuge under the protection of Augustus. 

SECTION 13. 

I. *While the Romans were in this state of deplorable 
corruption at home, they were successful in their transac- 
tions with foreign powers. Among other victories, Jogurtha, 
king of Nomidia, had been entirely overthrown. He was 
the illegitimate grandson of Masinissa, who sided against 
Hannibal with Rome. He was educated with the two 
young princes, who were left to inherit the kingdom, and 
bemg superior in abilities to both, and greatly in favour 
with the people, he murdered Hiempsal, the elder son, and 
made the same attempt on Adherbal, the younger, who 
escaped and fled to the Romans for succour. Jugurtha, 
sensible how much avarice and injustice had crept into 
r>r!«Jl!"^*®J..'f"^ ^^^ ambassadors to Rome with large 
Teree^ W^'^u '',r''?^''^^^ *^^ Senate 

Ser and^.. *'''^ '^^ ^^"^^°'»' ^^"« acquired b, 
murder and usurpation. But Jugurtha resolved to possen 

• B. C. 119. 
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lioMdf of the whole, and be Mcceeded in murdering^ 
Adherbal. 

2. The Roman people who had still «oine genetositj- re* 
flBainingy unanioioiisly complained of his treachery, 'and 
procared a decree that Jugurtha should be summoned in 
pecson before them to give an account of all sneh as had 
accepted bribes. Jugurtha made no great difficulty in 
throwing himself upon the clemency of Rome, bat not 
giving the people satisfaction, he had orders to depart from 
the city, and Albanus, the consul, was sent with an army to 
follow him ; who giving up the direction of it to Aulus, his 
brother, the Romans were compelled to hazard a battle, 
and the whde army, to avoid being cut to pieces, was 
obliged to p^s under the yoke. 

3. In this condition Metellas, the succeeding consul, 
found affairs upon his arrival in Numidia ; officers without 
confidence — an army without discipline — and an enemy 
ever watchful and intriguing. However, by his great 
attention to business, and by his integrity, which shuddered 
at corruption, Jugurtha, in the space of two years, was 
overthrown in several battles, forced out of his own do- 
minions, and constrained to beg a peace. But Metellus 
was frustrated in his expectations of an easy and a certain 
victory, by the intrigues of Caius Marius, his lieutenant, 
who came in to reap that harvest of glory which the 
other's industry had sown. Caius Marius was born in a 
village near Arpinum, of poor parents, and he was e^ man 
of extraordinary stature, incomparable strength, and un- 
daunted bravery. When Metellus was obliged to solicit at 
Rome for a continuance of his command, Marius resolved 
to stand for it himself, and contrary to the expectation and 
interest of the nobles, he obtained it. 

4. Marius quickly made himself master of the cities 
which Jugurtha had still remaining in Numidia. This 
unfortunate prince then had recourse for assistance to 
Boechus, king of Mauritania. But after several signal de- 
feats, in one of which not less than ninety thousand of the 
Moorish army were slain, Boechus, not thinking it ex* 
pedient to hazard his own crown to protect that of his ally, 
sent ambassadors to Rome imploring protection. The 
senate granted the suppliant, not their friendship, but 
their pardon. However, he was given to understand some 
time after, that the delivering up of Jugurtha to the 
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Bopmiw wottld in some measure conciliMe their fawn 
and sotten their resentment. Accordingly, by his treachciyt 
Jagvrtba was made prisoner, and carried by Marios to 
Rome, loaded with chains. He did not loog siirttfe 
bis oyarthrow, being condemned by the Senate to be 
starved to death in prison. 

6. By this and two succeeding victories over the Gauls, who 
had invaded Italy, Marius, having rendered himself very 
formidable to distant nations in war, becanie soon afta 
much oKMre dangerous to his fellow- citizens in peace; tke 
strength which he had given the popular party every day 
grew more conspicuous. The Italians being frustrated in 
their aims of gaining the freedom of Rome by the m- 
trigues of the senate, resolved upon gaining it by force.* 
This gave rise to the Social War, which having raged with 
doubSul success for two years, the Senate began to refleGt 
that, whether conquered or conquerors, the power of the 
Romans was in danger of being destroyed. BiU by giving 
the right o^citizenship to such of the Italian states as bad 
not revolted, and soon after offering it to those who would 
lay down their arms, peace was restored. But the stata 
not being empowered to vote till all the other tribes had 
given their suffrages, had but little weight in the coostits- 
tion. 

6, The Roman arms were next turned against Mkbri- 
dates, the most powerful and wartike monarch of the East. 
Bylla was appointed to command the expedition, bat 
Marius succeeded in getting the appowtment reversed, and 
the command of the army appointed to oppose Mitbridates 
was transferred from Sylla to Marios. The officers sent 
frfiOB Rome by Marius, to take command in his nans, 
were slain ; and the soldiers, with SyUa at their head, 
marched to the city, and entered it sword in band, as mto 
a place taken by storm. Marias and Sulpicins, at the 
head of a tumultuary body of their partisans, attempted to 
oppose their entrance, but they were forced to ftee with 
precii»tation, and to leave Sylfci master of the city, who 
began by new-modelling the laws so as to favour his 
©tttrages. 

7. Marias, at the age of seventy, was driven from 
»ome and declared a public enemy. After wandeiiag 

• B. C. 90. 
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time la the most deplorable condition, he concealed 
binuelf in the roarahes of Mmturns, where he coutinaed a 
whole night in a quagmire. At break of day he made 
towards the sea side, in hopes of finding a ship to facilitate 
kis escape ; but being discovered, he was conducted to a 
neighbouring town with a halter round his neck ; and 
wilhout clothes, and covered with mud, was sent to 
prison. 

8. The governor soon after sent a Cimbrian slave to disr 
patch him; but the barbarian no sooner entered the 
duDgeoB for Uiis purpose than he stopped short, in ti mi- 
da^ by the dreadful visage and awful voice of the fallen 
general. The slave threw down the sword, and rushing 
from the prison, ctied out that he found it impossible to 
kill him. The governor, considering the fear of the slave 
as an omen in the unhappy exile's favour, once more gave 
him his liberty. After wandering about from place to 
place for some time, he was joined by his son ; and they 
were informed that Cinna, one of their party, who had re- 
mained at Rome, had put himself at the head of a large 
army. 

9. It was not long before they joined their forces at the 
gates of Rome. Marius entered the city at the head of 
liis g^rds and massacred all who had been obnoxious to 
him, without remorse or pity, and then made himself consul 
with Cinna. After committing the most dreadful cruel- 
ties he died soon after. These accounts being brought to 
Sylla, he concluded a peace with Mithridates, and returned 
home to take vengeance of his enemies at Rome. Cinna, 
by his ill-timed severity, produced a tumult and mutmv 
through his army; and while endeavouring to appease it 
he was run through the body. 

10. Scipio, the consul who commanded against Sylla, 
was soon after allured by proposals for coming to a treaty; 
but a suspension of arms being agreed upon, Sylla's soldiers 
went into the opposite camp, displaying those riches which 
they had acquired in their expeditions, and ofiering to 
participate with their fellow-citizens, in case they changed 
their party ; consequendy the whole army declared for 
Sylla. Thus both factions, exasperated to madness, and 
expecting no mercy on either part, gave vent to their fury 
in seversJ engagements. The forces on the side of young 
Marius, who now succeeded his father in command, were 
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more numerous, but those of ScyllSBi beitter dbciiAMedl 
Carbd, who commanded for Marius, soon after engaged 
Metellus ; but was defeated with the loss of ten thousand 
slain, and six thousand taken prisoners. 

11. Sylla now entered Home at the head of bis army, 
and became undisputed master of the country. Happy 
bad he supported in peace the glory which h^ bad ao- 
quired in war, or had he ceased to live when be ceased to 
conquer. He ordered eight thousand men, who bad 
escaped the general carnage, to be slain. The next day 
he proscribed forty senators, and sixteen hundred knights t 
and two days after, forty senators more, with an iniSoite 
number of the richest citizens. He next took upon himself 
the dictatorship; and after having held it nearly three 
years he resigned it. After this he retired into the 
country, where he was seized with a horrible distemper, 
and died a loathsome and mortifying object. 

SECTION 14. 

1.* Upon the death of Sylla, the jealousies of Pompey 
and Ccassus began to excite fresh dissensions* They weie 
both conquerors, but Pompey was the most beloved general 
of the age. Each strove to be foremost in obtaining tlie 
favour of the people. Pompey gained the superiority, 
and Manilius, one of the tribunes of the people^ procureda 
law that all the armies of the empire, witb the government 
of all Asia, together with the war which was to be re- 
newed against Mithridates, should be committed to 
Pompey, On his appointment, Pompey departed for 
Asia against Mithridates, and soon effected an easy coa" 
quest, adding a large extent of dominion to tbe Romaa 
empire, and returned to Rome at the head of bis coa<- 
quen'ng army. 

2. But the victories of Pompey rather served to heigbtea 
the glory than to increase the power of Rome ; for, eveo 
while he was pursuing his conquests abroad, the city was 
at tbe verge of ruin from a conspiracy at borne, projected 
and carried on by one Sergins Catiline, a patrician b? 
f K* ^^^ Jf««olved to build his own power on the downfall 
oi his country. He was possessed of courage ec^sl to the 
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movt desperate attempts, and of eloquence to give a colour 
to his ambition ; ruined in his fortunes, profligate in his 
manners, and vigilant in pursuing his aims, he was insati- 
able after wealth, only with a view of lavishing it on his 
guilty pleasures. Having assembled about thirty of his 
debauched associates, and informed them of his settled 
plan of operations, it was resolved that a general insur- 
rection should be raised throughout Italy ; that Rome 
should be 6red in several places at once; and that Catiline 
should, in the general confusion, possess himself of the 
city and massacre all the senators. But Cicero, by the 
intrigues of a woman named Fulvia, gained over Curius 
her lover, and one of the conspirators, to send him a 
punctual account of all their deliberations, and he made 
them known to the Senate. Upon considerable re- 
wards for further discoveries being offered, Catiline left 
Rome by night, and Lentulus, Cethegus, Cassius, and 
several other conspirators, were soon after strangled in 
prison. 

3. While his associates were pat to death in the city, 
Catiline had raised an army of twelve thousand men ; and 
being informed of the fate of his confederates, he endea- 
voured to escape over the Appennines into Gaul. But he 
was hemmed in on every side by an army superior to his 
own ; and in a fierce and bloody battle his whole army 
was destroyed. Pompey was now returned in triumph 
from conquering the East. Crassus was the richest man 
in Rome; and, next to Pompey, he possessed the greatest 
authority. They had long been disunited by an oppo- 
sition of interests and of characters. Julius Csesar had 
returned with great riches and glory from being preetor 
in Spain ; and he resolved to convert their mutual jea^ 
^OQSies to his own advantage. This celebrated man 
espoused the side of the people, and shortly after the 
death of Sylla, he procured those whom Sylla had banished 
to be recalled. He quickly obtained the confidence and 
protection of Pompey. 

4. Crassus was disposed to become still more nearly 
his fVtend. At length finding neither of them averse from 
a union of interests, Csesar had art enough to persuade 
them to forget former animosities. A combination was thus 
formed, by which they agreed that nothing should be done 
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io the oommoDwealth bvt what reoehred their nmioi^ 
approbation. This was called the First Triumvirate.^ 
Ceesar offered himself for the consulship ; and though the 
Senate were obliged to concur in choosing him, yet they 
gave him for a coUeagoe Bibulus, who, after a dight at^ 
tempt ID favour of the Senate, remained inactive. Csesar 
shared the foreign provinces of the empire with his cob- 
federates. Pompey chose Spain, Crassus Syria, and to 
Csesar were left the provinces of Gaul for five years. 

5. Gsesar fought many battles and subdued numerous 
nations in his expedition into Gaul and Britain, which 
continued eight years. He overcame the Helvetians, the 
Germans, the Belgee, the Nervii, and the Celtic Gauls. 
After them the Suevi, the Menapii, and all the nations 
from the Mediterranean to the British Sea. He next 
crossed over into Britainf, upon pretence that the natives 
had furnished his enemies with continual supplies. The 
Britons being terrified at Ceesar's power» after they had 
been routed several times, sent to desire a peace, whidi 
Cffisar granted, and ^en returned to the continent 
Pompey who reimained in Rome, steadily co-operated with 
Csesar's ambition, and advanced his interests, while he 
vainly supposed he was forwarding his own, and by his 
meaas Ceasar was continued ^we years longer in Gaul. 
Nor was Pompey roused from his lethargy till the fame of 
that great commander's valour, riches and humanity, made 
him suspect they woi]Ud soon eclipse his own. The death 
4>f Julia, Pompey's wife, and the destruction of Crassus, 
tended greatly to hasten the separation. 

6. Caesar, who now became sensible of the jealousy of 
Pompey, solicited for the consulship, together with a pro« 
longation of his government in GauL In this affair Pompey 
seemed to be quite inactive ; but at the same time he prt*' 
vately employed two of his creatures, who alleged in the 
Senate, that the laws did not permit a person that was absent 
to offer himself as a candidate for that high office. The 
Senate which was devoted to Pompey, or&red home two 
legions belonging to Pompey which were in Ceesar's army. 
CsBsar having previously attached the officers to himself 
by benefits and the soldiers by bounties, sent them. The 
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nm^t Bt^ of tbe Senate wm to recal Ceetar from kis govera- 
inent, as his time was very near expiriag. 

7. Curiot his friend in tbe Senate, prc^posed that Ce&sar 
should not leave his army till Pompey had set him the 
example. Ceesar^ who was iiMstructed in all that passed ^ 
though he was still in Gaul, was willing to lay down his 
employment when Pompey should do tbe same. But 
the Senate rejected his propositions, blindly confident of 
their power, and relying on the assurances of Pompey. 
C6esar,*finding all attempts at an accommodation fruitless, 
and conscious, if not of the goodness of his cause, at least 
of the goodness of his troops, marched his army to the 
RttUeon, a little river which separates Italy from Cisalpine 
Gaul, and which terminated the limits of his command. 
The Romans had ever been taught to consider this river 
as the sacred boundary of their domestic empire. Ceesar, 
therefore, stopped short on the bank pondering awhile, 9A 
if impressed with terror at the greatness of his enterprise, 
** If I pass this river" he exclaimed ** what miseries shall 
I bring upon my country I and if I now stop short. 
I am undone. Let us go where the god^ and the 
injustice of our enemies call us.'* Saying this, he plunged 
into the river and his soldiers quickly followed him. 
Having crossed the Rubicon, they soon arrived at Arimi- 
Aura, and made themselves masters of the place. 

8. This unexpected enterprise excited the utmost ter- 
rors in Rome, every one imagining that Csesar was lead- 
ing his army to lay the city in ruins. In this universal 
confusion, Pompey felt all that repentance and self-con<- 
demnation which must necessarily arise from the remem- 
brance of having advanced his rival to his present pitch <^ 
power. Many of his former friends were ready to tax 
him. with his supineness, and sarcastically to reproach his 
ill-grounded presumption. Being at length wearied with 
these reproaches, he endeavoured to encourage and con- 
firm his followers. He told them that his two lieutenants 
w^re at the head of a very considerable army in Spain, 
composed of veteran troops that had made a conquest of 
the East; besides these there were numerous other re- 
aources. This» in some measure, revived the hopes of the 
confederacy. 

* B.C. 49. 
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9. Beiog ia no capacity to resist Caesar at Bobbc, 
Pompey led his forces to Capua ; and Csesar Mt beiog 
able to bring him to an accommodation, pursaed him, ana 
marched on to lake possession of the cities that »? ^ 
tween him and his rival, not regarding Rx^me, wlucb as 
knew would fall to the conqueror. Corfinium waa tae 
first city that endeavoured to atop his march, ixesgr 
quickly invested it ; and Domitius, who defended it, was 
obliged to endeavour to escape privately. His mtentions 
being divulged, the garrison resolved to consult their own 
safety bv delivering him up to the besiegers. Caesar 
readily accepted their offers; and when Lentulus the con- 
sul, one of the besieged, implored forgiveness for biinseit 
and his confederates, reminding him of their ancie&t 
friendship, Ceesar generously replied, that he came mto 
Italy, not to injure the liberties of Rome and its citizens, 
but to restore them. This humane reply being known 
in the city, the senators and the knights, with ttieir 
children, and some officers of the garrison, came out 
to claim the conqueiw's protection ; and he gave them 
their liberty. 

SECTION 15. 

1 . Pompey, being unable to continue ia Rome, when 
iie knew what had passed on this occasion, retreated to 
Brondusium, where he resolved to stand a ^ge; aad 
after having employed Ceesar for some time before the 
place, he privately carried his forces over to Dyrrhacfeiom, 
where the consul had levied a body of troops for ki» 
assistance. CeBsar. being unable to follow him* lor wa^t 
of shipping, returned to Rome, and took posaeaeien of 
the public treasury, from which he took three thousand 
pKOunds weight of gold, and an immense quantity of 
silver. He then marched his army to meet Pompey'a two 
lieutenants in Spain, at the head of a veteran anB7» 
which had ever been victorious. Ceesar soon oblig^ 
them to yield at discretion ; and in the space of aboot 
forty days he became master of all Spain. He returned 
victorious to Rome; and was received by the citisea 
with fresh demonsUations of joy. He was created dicta- 
tor and consul ; but the former office he laid down when 
he had held It eleven days. 
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2. Pompey in the meantime wa$ actively making pre- 
parations ia Epirus and Greece; and alt the East had 
declared in his favonr, and had sent him large supplies. 
He was master of nine effective Italian legions, and bad a 
lleet of five hundred ships, under the conduct of Bibulus^ 
an eitperienced commander. He had attacked and de« 
featea Antony and Dolabella, who commanded for Ceesar^ 
the latter of whom was taken prisoner. He was joined 
by crowds of the most distinguished citizens and nobles 
of Rome ; and he had, at one time, atx>ve two hundred 
senators in his camp, among whom were Cicero and 
Cato. Notwithstanding these preparations, Ceesar ship- 
ped part of his forces at Brundusium. The first place 
where the two armies came in sight of each other, was 
on the opposite banks of the river Apsus. But neither 
of the generals was willing to hazard a battle upon this 
occasion. 

3. Pompey^ being compelled to retreat, led his forces to 
Asparagium, and pitched his camp upon a tongue of land 
which jutted into the sea, where was a small shelter for 
his ships. In this advantageous situation he began to 
entrench his camp ; which Caesar perceiving, began also 
to entrench behind him, hoping by a blockade to force 
his opponent to a battle, which he ardently desired, and 
which the other with equal industry declined. At fength 
the two armies engaged. The conflict was for some time 
carried on with great ardour, and with equal fortune ; but 
Ceesar's army, being entangled in some old entrenchments, 
beifan to fall into disorder, and great numbers of them 
perished. Pompey pursued his successes to the very 
camp of Ceesar ; but fearing an ambuscade, he withdrew 
his troops into his own camp. 

4. After this defeat, which was by no means decisive,. 
Ceeiar united all his forces into one body, ancT soon 
possessed himself of nearly all Thessaly. In the mean 
time; Pompey's officers continually soliciting their com- 
mander to come to a battle, he marched into Thessaly, 
and drew down upon the plains of Pharsalia, where he was 
joined by Scipio, his lieutenant, and the troops under his 
command. Thither Csesar advanced to meet the enemy. 
The approach of these two armies, composed of the best 
and bravest troops in the world , together with the great«* 
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ness of the prize for which they contended, fiUed every 
mind with anxiety. Pompey's army, being more Dume- 
rous than that of his antagonist, turned all their thooghts 
to the enjoyments of the victory; Csesar^ with better 
aim, considered only the means of obtaining it. 

5. After a short delay, Ceesar drew up his troops m 
order, and advanced to the place of battle. His forces 
did not amount to above half those of Pompey. The 
army of the one was about forty^five thousand foot, and 
seven thousand horse ; that of the other not exceeding; 
twenty-two thousand foot, and about a thousand horse.* 

6. When the signal for battle was given, a terrible 
pause ensued, in which both armies continued to gaze upon 
each other with mutual terror and dreadful serenity; at 
length the engagement began with great fury. Pom- 
pey's cavalry were totally rented in a short time, and fled 
to the neighbouring mountains ; but his infantry withstood 
the charge of the enemy for some time with great 
bravery. At length they gave way ; and Ceesar marched 
with hrs victorious troops to the enemy's camp, where he 
met with a formidable resistance from the cohorts which 
were left to defend the camp ; but nothing could resist 
the ardour of Ceesar's victorions army ; the enemy were 
driven from the trenches, and all fled to the mountains. 

7. Ceesar, seeing the field and camp strewed with his 
fallen countrymen, was strongly affected at the melan- 
choly prospect, and cried out, *• they would have it so* 
Upon entering" the camp every object presented fresh in- 
stances of the blind presumption and madness of his 
adversaries. On all sides were to be seen tents adorned 
with ivy arid myrtle, couches covered with purple, and 
sideboards loaded with plate. Every thing gave proofs 
of the highest luxury, and seemed rather the preparatives 
for a banquet, or the rejoicings for a victory, than the 
dispositions for a battle. A camp so richly furnished 
might have been able to engage the attention of any 
troops but Ceesar's ; but he permitted them not to pursne 
any other object than their enemies. A considerable body 
of Pompey's army having retired to the adjacent moan- 
tains, Ceesar prevailed on his soldiers to join him m pur- 
suing these ; and the greater part surrendered theraselres 
to him. 

• B.C.4S. 
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8. Thus Caesar gained the most coBipl^e victory that 
had ever been obtained ; and by his great clemency after 
the battle seems to have deserved it. His loss amounted 
only to two hundred men ; and that of Pompey to fifteen 
thoosand. Twenty-four thousand men surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war ; and the greater part of these 
entered into Ceesar's army^ To the senators and Roman 
knights who fell into his hands he generously gave 
liberty to retire wherever they thought proper ; and all 
the letters which Pompey had received from those who 
wished to be thought neatral, Cssar burned unread, as 
Pompey had done upon a former occasion. Thus, having 
performed all the duties of a general and a statesman, he 
set out on his march, and the same day arrived at 
Larissa. 

9. As for Pompey, when he saw his cavalry, on which he 
placed his sole dependence, flee in disorder, he returned to 
the camp, and in his tent waited the issue of the battle ; 
and when he was told that the camp was attacked, he fled 
on horseback to Larissa ; thence, perceiving that he was 
not pursued, he slackened his pace, giving way to all the 
agonizing reflections which his deplorable situation must 
naturally suggest. Finding his affairs desperate, he em- 
barked in a vessel and steered for Lesbos, to take with him 
his wife Cornelia, whom he had left there, at a distance 
from the dangers and distress of war. She, who had long 
flattered herself with the hopes of victory, now felt the ago- 
nizing reverse of fortune. Pompey, takino^ her under his 
protection, determined upon applying to Ptolemy, king of 
£^ypt» to whose lather he had been a considerable bene- 
factor. Ptolemy was yet a minor, and had not the govern- 
ment in his own hands, but was under the direction of an 
administration. His council insidiously contrived that 
PoDPipey should be invited on shore, and murdered before 
be could come into the king's presence. Achillas, com- 
mander of the forces, and Septimus, a Roman, who had 
formerly been a centurion in Pompey's army, undertook to 
carry the treacherous design into execution. Attended by 
three or four more, they put off in a little bark, and rowed 
to Pompey's ship that lay a mile from the shore. 

10. Having returned to shore with Pompey, Septimus 
stabbed him in the back, and Achillas instantly seconded 
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disposed hiroaelf to meet it with decency ; *»«'.^^™^ 
his l^e with his robe, without a word res^aed ^i«ij*^» 
his iate. At this horrid sight, Comeha end ^^!f^^^ 
who remained in the vessel, and were stdl w sight, jrtKiWO 
80 as to be heard to the shore. But the danger they ^ 
in allowing no time to look on, they immediately «^««» 
and the wind proving favourable, fortunately eecaped.tbc 
pursuit of the Egyptian gallies. \^^,„^ 

11. In the mean time Pompey's mmdexew hwmg 
cut off his head, embalmed it for a present io CcMSf ; 
while the body was thrown naked on the strand, ana ex- 
posed to ihe view of those whose curiosity was to be satis- 
fied. However, Philip, his faithful freedman, and »« oW 
Roman soldier, who had served under Pompey.m tos 
youth, burned the corpse, and carefully collectiDg W 
ashes carried them to Cornelia, who deposited them al nw 
villa, near Alba, in Italy. The Egyptians afterwwds erectea 
a monument to him, on the spot on which his funeraljiue 
had been raised, with an inscription to this purpose,*' liow 
poor a tomb covers the man who once had temples erected 
to his honour !" From Pompey's death we date the e»- 
tinction of the republic. From this period the Sen^ was 
dispossessed of its power, and Rome henceforward was 
never without a master. 

SECTION 16. 

1. Ccesar* has been much celebrated for his good for- 
tune, but his abilities seem equal to thtf highest SBceew. 
He possessed shining qualities with the intennizUire onlj 
of ambition. He resolved to pursue Porapey to whalefer 
country be had retired. Accordingly he arrited at Atex- 
andrina with about four thousand men. The first acoomts 
he received were of Pompey's miserable end ; and soon 
after one of the murderers came with his head and bis risg, 
as a most grateful present to the conqueror. But Csisr 
had too much humanity to be pleased with so horrid a 
spectacle, and turning from it in disgust, he gave Tent to 
his pity in a flood of tears. He ordered the head to be 

• B. C 47. 
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-.tamed wUfa tbe most eostly perfaiBesy and placed the 
iasb€ftin ft tenple dedicated to the goddesa Nemeiiay the 
.Aveiif;er of cruel and inhinnaB deeds. 

^^.* There were at/that time two pretenders to the crown 
^of-£g^pt; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king, and the cele- 
«lirfttecl Cleopatra, his sister, to whom, by the custom of the 
^mtutijy he was married, and who, by his father's will, 
'Sbaied jointly in the succession. Still she aiined at go- 
verning alone; but being opposed in her views by the 
•RoBiau Senate^ she was banished into Syria, with Arsinoe, 
.bef'younger sister* Csesar gave her new hopes of aspiring 
-to the kingdom, • and sent for her and her younger brother 
to plead their cause before him. Pothinus, the young 
•king's guardian, disdaining to accept this proposal, backed 
.his refusal by sending an army of twenty thousand men, 
under the command of Achillas, to besiege Cspsar in 
. Alexandria. 

3. Cseser bravely repulsed the enemy ; and soon after 
possessed himself of the isle of Pharos, and there deter- 
mined to withstand the united force of the Egyptians. 

In the mean time, Cleopatra, having heard of the pre- 
sent turn in her favour, resolved to depend on Cesar's 
«i«vour for gaining the government, rather than on her own 
forces. But no arts, as she justly conceived, were so 
likely to influence Ceesar as the charms of her person, 
•which were irresistible. She was then in the bloom of 
youth and beauty> while every feature borrowed grace from 
the lively turn of her temper. To tbe most enchanting 
•address she joined the xpost harmonious voice. She pos- 
.sessed a great share of the learning of the times, and could 
give audience to the ambassadors of seven different nations 
.wiihoiit an interpreter. She was privately conveyed to 
^GsMar, who was captivated by her beauty, and he was en- 
iiiely brought to second her claims* 

4* While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding 

'ber own views, her sister Arsinoe was also strenuously en- 

«gaged in the camp in pursuing a separate interest. She 

bad found means, by the assistance of Ganymede, her con- 

.fkleot, to make a large division in the Egyptian army in 

• .h^ favour; and soon after she caused Achillas to be 

murdered, and Ganymede to take the command in his 

stead, and to carry on the siege with greater vigour than 

before. In a short time he made himself master of a bridge 

M 
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wfaiok joined the isle of Pfaaios to the contiaent, inm 
which post CflBttr was resolved to dislodge him. In the 
heat of the action, some marineray parfly throagb cnrtontf, 
aod partly through ambition, jomed th^ oombatants; bat, 
being seized with a panic, instantly fled« and spread a 
general terror through the army. AU Cmsar's eSoitMtB 
rally his forces were ineffeetual; aad great nnmben 
were drowned or put to the sword in attempting to 
escape* 

5. The Alexandrians, finding thems^res nnabie to tAe 
the palace, which Caesar had deifended, endeayomed to get 
their king oat of C»8ar*8 power, as he bad previonaty 
seized upon his person. For this purpose they professed 
the utmost desire for peace, and only wanting the preaenoe 
of their lawful prince to give a sanction to the treaty. 
Ceesar, though he was sensible of their dissimulation and 
perfidy, gave them their king. Ptolemy, however, insleBd 
of promoting the peace, made every efibrt to give vigour to 
bis hostilities. Ceesar was at last relieved from Uiis 
mortifying situation by Mithridates Pevgamenas, one of 
bis most faithful partisans, who came with an army to his 
assistance. They attacked the camp of the Egyptians, aad 
slew many of the enemy. Ptolemy attempting to make 
his escape on board a vessel, was drowned, by the shif/s 
sinking. Cmsar being thus master of all Egypt, appointei 
Cleopatra, with her younger brother, joint goveraora, ae- 
cording to the intent of their fathei^s will, and baniiAied 
Arstnoe and Ganymede. 

6. Having thus subdued all Egypt, instead of quittiDg 
that country to go and quell the remaios of Poflapey^ 
party, be abandoned himself to his pleasares, paaaiog whole 
nights in feasting, and in all the excesses of higfa-vronght 
luxury, with the yoong qiseen. Being at length 
from his lethargy by the reprehensions of tiiose 
veterans who had followed his fortune, he left Cleopatra, 
by whom he had a son, who was named Ceesario, to oppose 
Pharnaces, the king of Bosphoms, who had made aome 
inroads upon the dominions of Rome in the East. Tbb 
prince, who had cmelly deposed hts ietther, the great Mi- 
thridates, being desirous of reconquering theae doni- 
niODs, seized upon Armenia and Colchis. Ceesar con- 
quered him with so much ease, that, in writing to a friend 
at Rome, he expressed the rapidity of his victory in 
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tJiree woidi^ *' VmL, vidi^ vici:" '* I camei I saw, I con- 

7. Ceesar baviag settled affaire in this part of the em* 
pire^ embarked for Italy» where he ariived looner than his 
enemies could expect, but not before his presence there 
was absolutely required. During his absence he had 
been created consul for five years, dictator for one, and 
tribune of the people for life. But Antony^ who in the 
mean time governed for him in Rome, had filled the city 
Tfith riot and debaacbery, and many commotions eniued^ 
which nothing but the arrival of Csesar could appease. 
Having restored his authority at borne, he prepared to 
march into Africa, where Pompey's party had rallied onder 
Scipio and Cato, assisted by Juba, king of Mauritania. 
Scipio soon after received a complete and final overthrow, 
with little or no loss to the victor. Juba and Petreius^ his 
general, killed each other in despair, and Scipio was slaia 
in attempting to effect bis escape into Spain. 

8. Cato was now in the ciiy of Utica, which he had 
lieen left to defend. The enthusiasm for liberty subsiding 
among: bis followers, he was resolved no longer to force 
men to be free who seemed naturally prone to slavery ; 
and with fierce resolotion killed himself. The war in 
Afriea being ended, Csesar returned in such triumph to 
Rome, as if he had abridged all his former tciumphs only 
to increase the splendour of this* The citizens were 
astonished at the magnificence of the procession, and at 
the number of the countries he bed subdued. It lasted 
four days ; the first was for Gaul, the second for Egypt^ 
the third for his victories in Asia, and the fourth for that 
over Juba in Africa. 

9. The people, intoxicated with the allutements of 
pleasure, thought their freedom too small a return for 
such benefits. They seemed eager only to find out new 
modes of homage, and unusual epithets of adulatioiK 
He was created Magister Morum^ or Master of the Morals 
of the People ; and he received the title of Emperor and 
Father of his country. His person was declared sacred ; 
and upon him alone were devolved for life all the great 
dignities of the state. It must be owned that 90 mueh 
power could never have been intrusted to better keeping. 
He immediately began his empire by repressing vice and 
encouraging virtue. He committed the power of judi* 

M 2 
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cature to the senators and the knights aloDe, and bf 
many sumptuary laws restrained the scandalous luxuries 
of the rich. He took the most pmdent methods of ire- 
peopling the city, which had been exhausted in the lale 
commotions. 

SECTION 17. 

1 . Ceesar, having thus restored prosperity once more to 
Home, again found himself under a necessity of going 
into Spain, to oppose an army which had been raised 
there under the two sons of Pompey, and also Labienus, 
his former general.* He proceeded in this expedkioa 
with his usual celerity, and arrived in Spain before the 
«nemy thought him yet departed from Rome. Cneiiis 
Pompey and Sextus, Pompey's sons, profiting by their 
unhappy father's example, resolved to protract the war 
as much as possible. However, Gsesar, after taking maay 
cities, and pursuing the enemy with unwearied diligence, 
compelled them to come to a battle upon the plain of 
Munda. In this engagement Cneius Pompey was totally 
routed ; thirty thousand of his men were killed, aod 
among them Labienus, whom Gsesar ordered to be buried 
with the funeral honours of a general officer. Pompey 
escaped with a few horsemen to the seaside ; but iinduig 
his passage intercepted by Gsesar's lieutenant, he sought 
for a retreat in an obscure cavern. He was quickly dis- 
covered by Ceesar's troops, who presently cut off his besd, 
and brought it to the conqueror. Sextus, however, con- 
cealed himself so well that he escaped all pursuit, and 
afterward, from his piracies, he became formidable to the 
people of Rome. 

2. By this last blow, Csesar subdued all his avowed 
enemies, and the rest of his life was employed for the 
advantage of the state. He commenced the er^tion of 
several magnificent buildings; he rebuilt Carthage aad 
Corinth; he undertook to level several mouutakis in 
*taly; to drain the Pontine marshes near Rome ; and be 
g^'Sne^ to cut through the isthmus of Peloponnesus. 
t^nA^A ^''^a^est of all his mighty projects was his in- 
tenaed expedition against the Parthians; by which he 

• B. C. 40. 
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designed to roYenge the death of CrassuSy whom they had 
put to a cniel death, by pouring molten gold down hia 
throat, as a punishment for bis former avarice. But the 
jealousy of a few individuals put an end to Csesar's aims 
of ambition. 

3. Having been made perpetual dictator, and receiving 
from the Senate accumulated honours, it began to be 
rumoured that he intended to make himself king. In fact 
he was already possessed of the power ; but the people, 
who had an aversion to the name, could, not bear the 
title. A deep conspiracy was, therefore, laid against him» 
-composed of no less than sixty senators ; and at the head 
of it were Brutus, whose life Ceesar had spared after the 
battle of Pharsalia, and Cassius, who was pardoned soon 
after, both preetors for the present year. Brutus prided 
himself on having been descended from that Brutus who 
first gave liberty to Rome. The passion for freedom 
seemed to have been transmitted to him with the blood of 
his ancestors. But though he detested tyranny, he could 
not forbear loving the tyrant from whom he had received 
the most signal benefits. When Csesar was advised to 
beware of Brutus, in whom he had for some time re- 
posed the greatest confidence, he opened his breast, all 
scarred with wounds, saying, '* Can you think Brutua 
cares for such poor pillage as this?" And, to convince 
the world how little he apprehended from his enemies, he 
disbanded his Spanish guards, and this facilitated the 
enterprise against his life. 

4. The conspirators, to give a colour of justice to their 
proceedings, put off the execution of their design till the 
ides of March, the day on which Ceesar was to be offered 
the crown. The augurs are said to have foretold that this 
day would be fatal to him. This, with several omens 
which occurred at that time, together with a dream of his 
wife's, in some measure began to change his intention of 
going to the Senate ; but one of the conspirators, by rally- 
ing his superstition, and telling him of the preparations 
that were made for his appearance, prevailed upon him to 
keep his resolution. As he went along to the Senate, a 
slave attempted to inform him of the conspiracy, but was 
prevented from coming near him by the crowd. Arte- 
midorus, a Greek philosopher, who had discovered the 
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whole plot, delivered bitn a roemorial contaiaiiig* Um heads^ 
of his information ; but Cnsar gave it, with other papei% 
to one of his seeretartes without reading^. 

5. As soon as Ceesar had taken his place in the SenaCi 
he was attacked by his conspirators; and Casca, one of 
their number, stabbed him in the shoulder. Ccesar apruog 
round, and with the stylus of hi» tablet woonded him 
in the arm. He defended himself with great Tigoar, 
rushing among them, and throwing down such as opposed 
him, till he aaw Brutus among the conspiratorsy who 
struck his dagger into his thigh. From that moment 
he thought no more of defending himself, hot looking on 
Brutus he exclaimed, ♦* And \ou, too, my son !*' Then 
covering his head, and spreading his robe before bim, he 
sunk down at the base of Pompey's statue, after having 
received three*and-twenty woands, in his fifty^sixth year, 
and about fourteen years after he began the conquest of 
the word.* 

6. As soon as the conspirators had dispatched Csesar 
they retired to the Capitol, and guarded its accea ea by a 
body of gladiators which Brutus had in pay. The friends 
of the late dictator soon perceived that this was the tnae 
for coming into greater power than before, and for satis- 
fying their ambition under the veil of promoting jastiee. 
Of this number were Antony, the consul for that year, and 
Lepidus, a man fond of commotions, and who, like Antony, 
Was ambitious to gain that power which Ceesar bad died 
for usurping. 

7. They first possessed themselves of Geesar's papers 
and money ; and then convened the Senate to detenniae 
whether Gsesar had been a legal magistrate or a tyrannical 
naurper; and whether those who killed hina oaefited 
rewards or punishments. Many of theeenators had re^ 
ceived all their promotions from Ceesar, and acquired large 
fortunes in consequence of his appointments : to Tote biai 
a usurper, therefore, would be to endanger their pn>perty» 
and yet to vote him innocent might endanger the stale. 
In this dilemma they seemed willing to reconcile extremes, 
by approving all the acts of Cmsar, yet, at the same tine, 
granting a general pardon to the conspirators. 

• B. C. 43. 
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* 

& Thto deeree wcs &r fron gHruBig Antony satiifactioay 
as it granted security to a number of men who were the 
avowed enemies of tpanny, and who would be foremost 
in ofyftosing his scbemes for restoring absolute power. As 
die Senate bad ratified all Cssar's acts without distinctioo, 
Antony being possessed of Csesar's books of accounts 
BO far gained upon his secretary as to make htm insert 
whatever he thought proper. By these means^ great sums 
of money were there distributed among the people, and 
every man who had any seditious designs against the go* 
vorement was there sure to find a gratuity. Antony next 
demanded of the Senate that Csesar's funeral obsequies 
dieuld be performed. This being granted, the body wat 
brought forth with great solemnity, and Antony first read 
Cesser's will, in which he had made Octavius, his sister's 
giandson,.his heir; and to the Roman people were left the 
gardens which he possessed on the other side of the Tiber; 
and to every citizen, three hundred sesterces* Unfolding 
Cfldsar's bbody robe, pierced by the daggers of the con* 
spiratorsy he observed to them the number of stabs in it. 
This BO inflamed the minda of the people that they unani* 
mously cried out for revenge ; and the conspirators, per» 
odving the general rage of the populace, thought it safer 
to letire from the city. 

9. Antony, who liad excited this flame, resolved to 
neke the most of the occasion ; but he found Octavius, 
afterwards Augustus, a formidable (^tacle to his ambition. 
A third competitor for power appeared in Lepidus, a man 
of some authority and great riches. At first the ambition 
of these three seemed to threaten fatal consequences to 
each other; but uniting in the common cause, they re- 
solved to revenge the death of Csssar ; and, dividing their 
power, formed what is called the second triumvirate. The 
meeting of these three usurpers of their country's freedom 
was upon ar little island of the river Panarua.* Their 
conference lasted for three days, and in this period they 
fixed a division of government, and determined upon the 
fate of thousands. 

10. The result of this was, that the supreme authority 
should be lodged in their bands, under the title of the 
trinmwate, for the space of five years; that Antony 

* Kow the Rheno, which nms through Bolofpia, and iklls into 
tbePo. 
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•hould have Gaul ; Lepidus.ifipatn ; and Aaettstaa, 
anil the Mediterranean Islands. Italy and the eaaterm 
profiocea were to remain in common, till the genecal 
enemy should be subdued. It was also agceed thiu^all 
their enemies should be destroyed, of whom each presented 
a list ; in which were comprisied not only the enemies, 
but also the friends of the triumvirate, since the partisans 
of the one were often found among the opposers of the 
other. Thus Lepidus gave up his brother Paulus; Antony, 
Lucius : and Augustus, the celebrated Cicero, who was 
assassinated soon aHer by Antony's command.. Brutus and 
Cassius, the principal of the conspirators against CsBsar, 
being compelled to quit Rome, went into Greece, where 
they persuaded the Roman students at Athens to dedare 
in the cause of freedom ; then parting, the former raised a 
powerful army in Macedonia, while the latter went into Syria, 
where he soon became master of twelve legions. In short, 
having quitted Italy like distressed exiles, without having 
one soldier or one town that owned their command, they 
soon found themselves at the head of a flourishing army, 
and in a condition to support a contest, on the event.of 
which the empire of the world depended. 

11. Their first expedition was to reduce the Rhodiaos 
and Lycians, who had refused their usual contributions. 
By this means extraordinary contributions were raised; 
the Rhodians having scarcely any thing left them but their 
lives. The Lycians suffered still more severely, for having 
shut themselves up in their capital town, Xantbus, they 
defended the place against Brutus with so much fury that 
neither his arts nor entreaties could prevail on them to 
surrender. At length, the town being set on fire by their 
attempting to burn the works of the Romans, the citizens, 
instead of attempting to extinguish the fire, with desperate 
obstinacy, resolved to perish in the flames, and the whole 
soon became a heap of undistinguishable ruins. 

SECTION 18. 

1. Brutus and Cassius met once more at Sardis^ where 
^ey had a private conference together. After whkk 
Brutus is said to have seen a spectre in his tent. It was 
in the dead of the night that Brutus, reading by a lamp 
that was just expiring, thought he heard a noise as if some 
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one was approaching. Loolciog op, a gfgantic figure of 
frightful aspect stood before him, and continoed to gaie 
upon bim with silent seventy. Brutns is reported to have 
asked, " Art thou a demon or a mortal ? And why comest 
thou to me?" " Brutus," answered the phantom, ♦' I am 
thy evil genius — thou shalt see me again at Philippi.'^ 
Well then,'' replied Brutus, without being discomposed, 
we shall meet again." Upon this the phantom was sup- 
posed to vanish. Struck with so strange an occurrence, 
Brutus mentioned it to Cassius, who rightly ascribed it to 
the effect of an imagination too much excited by vigilance 
and anxiety. 

2. In the mean time Augustas and Antony had marched 
with forty legions to oppose Brutus and Cassius, and had 
drawn up their forces near to Philippi, whither the enemy 
followed them. The republican army consisted of eighty 
thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse ; that of the 
triumviri, of a hundred thousand foot, and thirteen thoo- 
sand horse. Mankind now began to regard the approach- 
ing armies with terror and suspense. The empire of the 
iTorld depended upon the fate of a battle. Brutus was the 
only man who looked on these great events with calmness 
and tranquillity. *^ If I am victorious," said he, *' I shall 
restore liberty to my country ; if not, by dying I shall my- 
self be delivered from slavery. My condition is fixed; 1 
run no hazard." 

3. Near the town of Philippi were two little hills, about a 
mile distant from each other; upon these hills Brutus and 
Cassius fixed their camps. In this commodius situation 
they could act as they thought proper, and give battle 
when it was thought to their advantage to engage. Be- 
hind was the sea, which furnished them with all kinds of 
provision ; and the island of Thasos, twelve miles distant, 
served them for a general magazine. The triumviri, oa 
the other hand, were encamped on the plain below, and 
were obliged to bring provisions from fifteen leagues dis- 
tant ; so that it was their interest to forward a battle as 
soon as possible. They offered battle several times, 
drawing out their men from their camp and provoking the 
enemy to engage. 

4. Cassius, sensible of his advantage, and knowing that to 
postpone the battle was the only chance the republicans 
had for victory, resolved to harass rather than engage the 

m5 
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•Demy. Bui Brutus, who began to ioapecl ihe fidelity of 
•one of bis officers, used ail his lofliieDee ta persuade 
Gassius to change bis resolutioD. 'M am impatieDt^*' wd 
be, ** to put an end to the miseries of mankind ; and in 
this I hope to succeed, whether I conquer or fall.'* 

5. At length, both armies, in attempting to possess them- 
selves of a road which communicated with the island of 
Tbasos^ resolved to come to a general engagesient. Bmlus 
having expressed his resolution of killing himself, ia case 
of being unfortunate, Cassius exclaimed, *^ My friend, now 
nay we venture to face the enemy ; for either we shall be 
the conquerors, or we shall have no cause to fear those 
that are so." Augustus being sick, the forces of the tri- 
umvir i were commanded by Antony alone, who began the 
engagement by a vigorous attack upon the lines of Cassiusi 
which he soon broke, and put his cavalry to flight; Caseius 
exerted himself to the utmost to make his infantry stand ; 
stopping those that fled, and himself seizing the c€»loacs to 
rally them. 

6. But tbe valour of an individual was insnifioient to io« 
spire a timorous army, and at length despairing^ of success, 
be retired to his tent and killed himself. In the mea* 
tiuM Brutus had broken through the army of Auguetas, 
and had penetrated as far as the camp, and having 
slaughtered those who were left to defend it, bis troops 
immediately began to plunder. He was soon ioibvraed 
of the defeat and death of Gassius, whom be greatly 
lamented.* 

7. Brutus now becaro« sole general, and having asaem- 
fa^d the dispersed troops of Gassius, he animated then 
with fresh hopes of victory. After a respite of twenty 
days, he was obliged, by the frequent soiicitatioBa of bis 
army, to try the fste of a battle. The republurans were 
lonted, and Brutus, after fighting long with amaaing 
Talour, was obliged to flee. The whole body of the 
enemy were intent on the person of Brutua alone, and his 
capture seemed inevitable ; but he escaped from them by 
^e fidelity of LuciUus his friend, who, throwing himself 
pJIr^'' bis general and his pursuers, said that be was 
^l^^ A !u ^? ^^ ^^s ^^^«" *^e^o'*e Antony, he boldly 
«n™i ?"^ ' ^« conqueror Struck with bis fidelity, 
generonsly pardoned him, and honoured bim v»>tb bis 
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friend^ip. Bnitus finding his aflfaire desperate, escaped 
tke hands of the enemy hy a toinntary death, in the forty- 
third year of bis age. A. U. 711. 

StifcTION 19. 

1. Proitt the moment of Brutus's death, the triumviri 
began to act as sovereigTis, and to divide the Roman 
dominions among themselves, as their own by riglit of con- 
qtiest. Their earliest care was to punish those whom they 
had formerly marked for vengeance. But the people 
chiefly lamented to see the head of Brutns sent to Rome 
to be thrown at the foot of CcBsar's statue. It is observed, 
that of all those who had a hand in murdering Ceesar, not 
one died a natural death. 

^. The power of the triumviri being thus established upon 
the ruin of the commonwealth, they began to think of 
enjoying that homage to which they had aspired. Antony 
went into Greece to receive the flattery of that refined 
people. Thenee he passed over into Asia, where all the 
Rionarchsof theEastwho acknowledged the Roman power, 
came to pay him their obedience. In this manner he pro- 
ceeded from kingdom to kingdom, exacting contributions, 
distributing favours, and giving away crowns with capri- 
Clotrs insolence, 

3. But among all the sovereigns of the east, Cleopatra^ 
the celebrated queen of Egypt, was the most conspicuous. 
For having received orders from Antony to clear herself 
of ^n imputation of infidelity to his cause, she resolved to 
attend his court in person ; and Antony soon became capti- 
rated with her beauty. When Cleopatra returned to 
Egypt, Antotry, quiting every other object, presently flew 
after her, and there he continued in all that ease and soft- 
ness to which his vicious heart was prone. 

4. While Antony remained thns idle in Egypt, 
Augustus, who took upon him tolead back the veteran troops, 
and settle them in Italy, was assidnotrsly employed in pro- 
viding for their subsistence. He had promised them lands 
at home, as a recompense for their ast "services ; but they 
could not receive their new grants without turning out 
the former inhabitants. In consequence of this, multi- 
tudes of women with children in the r arms daily filled the 
temples and the streets with their distresses. Numbers of 
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lKOtbftiidfn«D wad sliepherdt came to deprecftte tlie «oi^ 
qoeror's intention, or to obtain a habitation in soma otba^ 
part of the world. 

5. Among this number was Virgil the poet, who, ia an- 
humble manner begged permissiortito retain his patrimoaiirf 
farm. Virgil obtained his request; but the rest of his 
countrymen of Mantua and Cremona were tnmed o«t 
without mercy. A dispute arising between Antony and 
Augustus about the distribution of lands, Antony feft 
Egypt to oppose Augustus. However, a reconciliation 
was effected; all offences and a£Bronts were mtttttally- 
forgiven, and to cement the union, a marriage was con- 
cluded between Antony and Octavia, the sistei of Augustus. 
A new division of the Roman empire was made between 
them; Augustus was to have the command of the West; 
Antony of the £ast ; while Lepidus w|is obliged to content 
himself with the provinces in Africa. 

6. Augustus having dispossessed Lepidus, the only 
obstacle that remained to his ambition was Antony, whoa 
he resolved to remove. In fact, Antony's conduct did not 
a little contribute to promote the endeavours of his 
ambitious partner. He seemed alive only to pleasure, and 
totally disregarding the business of the state, he spent bis 
whole time in the company of Cleopatra, who studied 
every art to increase his passion and vary his entertain- 
ments. By resolving to repudiate his wife Octavia and 
to marry Cleopatra, he exasperated the people of Rome 
still more against him. 

7. This gave Augustus a sufiBcient pretext for declaring 
war, and he informed the Senate of his intentions. Prepara- 
tions were made on both sides, but the delays of Antony at 
Samos, and afterwards at Athens, whither he had carried 
Cleopatra to receive new honours, were extremely favonr- 
able to his opponent, who was at first scarcely in a dispo- 
sition to oppose him had he gone into Italy ; but Augustns 
soon put himself in a condition for carrying on the war, 
and shortly after declared it against him in form. The 
one was followed by all the forces of the East, the other by 
those of the West. 

8. The great decisive engagement, which was a naval 
one, was fought near Actium, a city of Epirus, at the 
entrance of the gulf of Ambracia. Antony ranged his 
ships before the mouth of the gulf, and Augustus drew up 
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faifi Ae«t in apportion. The two laud amitts viere drawn 
op on opposite sides of the gulf only aa spectators of the. 
engagement, and encouraged the fleets by their idiouts to 
engage,, Th^y fought with g^eai Tigour, without advan- 
tage on either side, till the conduct of Cleopatra determined 
the fortune of the day. Wearied with expeptation, and 
struck with fear, she suddenly tacked about in the heat of 
the engagement, and fled towards the Peloponnesus with 
her sixty sail,, and Antony quickly followed, leaving his 
Heet at the mercy of the enemy. They submitted to the 
conqueror, and his army on land, being abandoned by 
tbeir general, presently did the same. 

9. Augustus resolved to pursue Antony into Egypt, and 
while his general, Cornelius Gallus, took possession of 
Paretonium, himself advanced with another army before 
Felusium, which, by its strong situation^ might have re- 
tarded his progress for some time. But the governor of the 
city^ either wanting courage to defend it, or previously in- 
structed by Cleopatra to give it up, permitted him to take 
possession, so that Augustus had now no obstacle in his 
fvay to Alexandria, whither he marched with all expedition* 
Antony, upon his arrival, sallied out to oppose him, fight- 
ing with desperation, and putting the enemy's cavalry to 
flight. This slight advantage -once more revived his de- 
clining hopes; and he resolved to make a bold and 
decisive effort both by sea and land, previously oflering to 
fight his adversary in single combat. To this proposal 
Augustus coolly replied, ''Antony has ways enough to die 
beside single combat.'' 

10, The day after Antony posted the few troops he had 
remaining upon a rising ground near the city^ whence he 
sent orders for his gallies to engage the enemy. There he 
waited to behold the combat, and at first he had the satis- 
faction to see them advance in good order, but his joy was 
soon turned into rage when he beheld his ships only 
saluting those of Augustus, and both fleets uniting to- 
gether, sailed back into the harbour, and at the same time 
his cavalry deserted him. He tried, however, to lead on 
his infantry; but these were easily vanquished, and he 
himself compelled to return into the town. His fury was 
now ungovernable, and he cried out that he was betrayed by 
Cleopatra, and delivered up to those who for her sake 
alone were his enemies. In these suspicions he was not 
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deceived, for it was by secret orders from the queen that 
tite- fleet had passed over to the enemy. 

il. Cleopatra had fbr a lon^ whfte dreaded the eftcts 
of Antony's jealousy, and she had some time before pre- 
pared a method of obviating any sudden sallies it might 
produce. Near the temple of Isis she had erected a build- 
ing which was seemingly designed for a sepulchre. Into 
t^iff building she retired firom the fury of Antony, and 
gave orders to have it reported that she was' dead. This 
report soon reached Antony, who now ftimented her death 
with the same violence that he had just before seemedto 
desire it. He called to him one of his freedmen, named 
Eros, whom he had engaged by oath to kill him whenever 
ibrtune should drive him to his last resource, and com- 
nandedhim to perform his promise. Eros drew his sword as 
if going instantly to stride the blow, when, turning hi&foce, 
he plunged it into his own bosom, and dropped at his 
master'is feet. Antony for awhile bung over his ftiithftil 
servant, admiring his fidelity ; then snatching up the 
sword', he stabbed himself in the betty, and expired soon 
after in tiie fifty-third year of his age. 

12. Fn a short time Augustus made his entry into 
Alexandria,, and granted his pardon to the citizens. Soon 
aftei he honoured Cleopatri with a visit, who made use of 
every art to propitfate the conqueror. She tried apoFogies, 
entreaties, and alhirements, to obtain his favour, and soften 
his resentment. When Augustus departed be assured het 
that in everything she should be indulged to the HeigBt 
of her expectations. But being secretly informed that 
Augustus intended to send her and her children to Rome 
to« grace his triumphant entry, she contrived ta have an 
asp conveyed to her in a basket of fruit. She then wrote 
to the conqueror to inform him ofher fhtal purpose, desiring 
to be buried in tire same tomb with Antony. Upon receiv- 
ing the letter, Augustus instantly despatched messengers 
m hopes to stop her intentions; but they arrived too late, 
wpwi entering the chamber, they beheld Cleopatra lying 
«ead upon her couch, arrayed in her roval robes. 
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SECTIOIT 20. 

!• By th« dfeaib of Antony,* Augustus becaias 
master of the Rcrumi empire. He returned to Rome in 
triompb, where, by feasls and magiM^ocnt shows, be bej^a 
to obiUemte the impressions of his former craelty, and 
thenceforward msolved to eeeare by his clemency' a 
throne, the foondations of which were laid in blood. Be 
was now at the head of the most exteostre empire man-^ 
kind had ever beheld. The city was inhabited by a con- 
course from all the countries of the world ; and being cob«^ 
sequently divested of aU patriotic principle, perhaps » 
moaarchy was the best form of government that could be 
found to unite its members. The first care of Augustus 
was to assure himself of the friends of Antony, to which 
end he publicly reported that he had burned all Antony's 
letters and papers without reading them, convinced that 
while any thought themselves suspected, they would bo 
fearful of even offering htm their friendship. 

2. He had- gained the kingdom by his army, but he 
resolved to govern it by the SeT)ate. This body, though 
greatly fallen from its ancient splendour, he knew to be the 
best constituted and most capable of wisdom and justice. 
To the Senate^ therefore, he gave the chief power in the 
administration of his government, while he kept the people- 
and the array stead fost to himself by donations and acts 
of favour. By these means the odium of justice fell upon 
the Senate, and the popularity of pardon was solely his own* 
Thus- restoring splendour to the Senate, and cHscounte-> 
nancing corruption, he pretended to reserve to himself 
only an absolute power to compel all ranks of the state to* 
do their duty ; and the misguided people began to look 
upon his moderation with astonishment. 

3. He considered a long time whether he should kee|^ 
the empire^ or restore the people to their ancient liberty. 
"But he adopted the advice of Mecsenas, which was to con* 
tinne in power ; and he was afterwards swayed by him ob 
every occasion. By the advice of that minister he became 
gentle, affable, and humane ; he encouraged men of learn- 
ing, and gave them much of his time and friendship. 
These in their torn relieved his most anxious hours, and 
circulated his praise 'through the empire. 

♦ B. C. 28. 
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4. Augustus resolved upon i^^P^f.^^'^S *t P^^^^^^ 
an idea of his magnanimity by «^^^>°5^ ^JP^^fjS 
his authority. To this end he avowed his »n\enU0nvo 
Se Senate in a studied speech importing the ^i^^^}^^ 
S>verning so extensive an 'empire; but the n^^jori^^^^^^ 
his proposal with pretended indignation. These unam 
mouVbesought him not to resign the admintstraUon ; and 
upon his continuing to decline their ^^^"^«^' ^^^^ '^^ 
manner compelled him to comply. Howeve he assum^ 
the government for ten years only ; but he laid his mea^ 
sure! 80 well that his power was renewed ^^f J^^^//^ 
to his death. This show of resignation only served to. 
confirm hL in the empire and in the hearts of the peop^ 
He was now first called Augustus, a name we have hitherto 
used as that by which he is best known m history, a 
laurel was ordered to be planted at his gates ; whereYer 
he made his abode, that house was called the pa^a^^ 
he was confirmed in the title of father of his country, and 
his person declared sacred and inviolable. 

5. ♦When he entered into his tenth consulship, the 
Senate, by oath, approved of all his acts; set h»ni^^^"y 
above the power of the laws ; and soon after otlerea lo 
swear, not only to all the laws he had made, but also to 
such as he should make for the future. An accumulation 
of titles and employments did not in the least dimmish 
his assiduity in filling the duties of each. By his com- 
mand several very wholesome edicts were passed, tending 
to suppress corruption in the Senate and licentiousness in 
the people. He ordained that none should exhibit a shov 
of gladiators without an order from the Senate, and then 
no oftener than twice a year. 

6. It had been usual also with the knights and women 
of the first distinction to exhibit themselves as dancejs 
upon the theatre ; he ordered that not only these but their 
children and grandchildren should be restrained from such 
exercises for the future. He enacted that the senators 
should be held in great reverence, adding to their dignity 
what he had taken from their power. He appointed new 
rules and limits to the manumission of slaves, and was 
himself very strict in the observance of them. These and 
other laws, all tending to extirpate vice or deter fro* 
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cnoief» gave the manners of the people another complexion, 
aqd the rough character of the Roman was now softmed 
into that of the refined citizen. 

7« Indeed his own example a good 'deal tended to 
humanize his fellow citizens ; for being placed above all 
equality, he had nothing to fear from condescension.. 
lie was familiar with all, and suffered himself to be repri- 
manded with the most patient humility. When one of 
his veteran soldiers entreated his protection, Augustus 
bid him apply to an advocate. '* Ah !" replied the soldier, 
'* it was not by proxy that I served you at the battle of 
Actium." Augustus was so pleased with this reply that 
he pleaded his cause^ and gained it for him. One day 
a petition was presented to him with so much awe as to 
displease him. ' Friend,'' cried he, ^* you seem as if you 
were offering something to an elephant rather than to a 
man — be bolder.*' Cornelius Cinna, Pompey's grandson 
bad entered into a conspiracy against Augustus ; he sent 
for the rest of the conspirators, reprimanded them, and 
dismissed them. But resolving to mortify Cinna by the 
greatness of his generosity — ** I have twice,'' said he 
** given you your life — as an enemy and as a conspirator ; 
I now give you the consulship ; let us therefore be friends 
for the future, let us only contend in showing whether my 
confidence or your fidelity shall be victorious." 

8. Augustus had married Li via, the wife of Tiberius 
NerOy by the consent of her husband ; she had two sons, 
Tiberius, the elder, and Drusus, who was born three months 
after she had been married to Augustus, and who was 
thought to be his own son. Tiberius, whom he afterwards 
adopted, gave him great trouble, for he was obliged to send 
him into exile for five years to the island of Rhodes. But his 
greatest affliction was the conduct of his daughter Julia, 
whom he had by Scribonia, his former wife, and who set 
no bounds to her lewdness. Augustus at first, had 
thoughts of putting her to death ; but he banished her to 
Pandataria, and sent her mother to bear, her company. 

9. Augustus at length retired from the fatigues of the 
state, and in some measure constituted Tibenus his suc- 
cessor.* He died soon after in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age, and the forty-first of his reign. He was studious 

• A. D. 9. 
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of WBnmg hi» ooantry to tlie very lart, «d tte tortwof 
tbe people seemed equal to bis assiduity. It wm docreett 
that all the women should moiini for him a ^°<^ T^ 
Temples were erected to him ; dime honoi» were mllowed 
him ; and one Numericus Atticus received a latge swa 
of money for swearing that he saw him ascending wto 

heairen. |^^ 

10. Such were the honours paid to Augustus, ;wlio«e 
power began in the slaughter, and terminated in the 
happiness of his subjects; so that it was »aid of him, 
« that it would have been good for mankind if be h«I 
never been born, or if he had never died." It is possible 
that the cruelties exercised^ in his triumvirate were s^- 
gested by his colleagues. In the case of Gsesar's deatt, 
he might think that revenge was virtue. Certain it is 
that severities were necessary to restore public tranquillity, 
for until the Roman spirit should be eradicated . no 
monarchy could be secure. During his reign our Saviour 
was born in Judea. 

SECTION 21. 

!♦ *TiBERius was fifty-six years old when he took 
upon him the government of the Roman empire. He had 
lived in a state of profound dissimulation under Augustus, 
and in tbe beginning of his reign nothing appeared but 
prudence, generosity, and clemency. Germanicus, son rf 
his brother Drusus, soon became an object of jealousy to 
Tiberius on account of his success over tbe Germans. 
Tiberius, therefore, recalled him home ; and be was soon 
after appointed to a new dignity. He departed from Rome 
to an eastern expedition; but he soon after met his death 
Uirough the machinations of Cneius Piso, governor of 
Syria, who had been instructed by Tiberius to oppose 
Germanicns upon every occasion, and even to procure hi» 
ueath. Nothmg could exceed the distress of the whdc 
empire upon hearing of the fate of Germanicus ; but the 
^S!L^ ^® ««emed to put no bounds to H : Piso was 
wrtln Z"^. ^^™f^'®°' *"^' to avoid the puWic ftiry, he 

. itoenas, having now no object of jealousy to keep 
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hum m awe* bcgaa to puU off the maak, and to appear in 
hja satural charaeler. In Ibe beginninf .o( his cnieiliiea 
be took uKo his con fi d e a c a Sejaaua, a Roman kDigbt» 
who gaiacd hit affiectbns. by the oaott refiaed degree of 
diaainHilatioD. Sejanua used all hia aditicaa to persuade 
Tiberius to retire to some agreeable retreat remote from 
Rome. From this he expected many advantages, sLace 
tbena GOttid be no ajccesa to the ^wperor bat tbroagh him. 
Tibenus soon after wtthckew himself into the beautifal 
lalaad of Caprssa. Buried in this retreat he gave him* 
atlf up to abandooed pfeasaresy regardkss of the miseries 
o€ his subjects. 

3. Drusus aad Nero, the children of Grermanicua^ 
being declared enemies to the state, were starved to death 
iD prison, while Agripptaa» their mother^ was seat into 
banishaent* In this maonor Sejanaa proceeded^ cenoving^ 
aU who stood between him and the empire, and every day 
incraasiDg in confidence wish Tiberias, and in influence 
with the Senate. The number of hia statues exceeded, 
even those of the emperor ; people swore by his fortune, 
in the same ntanner as they wonld have done had he been 
upon the throne, and he was more dreaded than the 
tyrant who actnnlly enjoyed the empire. But the rapidity 
w hia rise seeaaed only preparatory to the greatness of his 
fall. He was aconsed to the emperor of treason ; and 
soon after ho was strangled by the order of the Senate. 
His innocent family, after baag, subjected to the moat 
faarbaroQB outrages, dnared his iate. 

4. The death of Sejanns only lighted op the emperor's 
rage for farther severities. He began to grow weary of 
jingle executiona, and gave orders that all ihe aocased 
should be put to death togethctf, without further eaamina«» 
tion ; and thus the whole city waa fiUed with slaughter 
and raournii^. In this manner he lived, odious to> the 
wcNrld, and troublesome tohimaslf ; an enemy to the ltve» 
of others, a toraaentor of hia own. At length, in the 
tsNDty««econd year of his reign* he began to feel the 
^pioaches of hia dissolution,, and he fix^ upon Caligula 
as^ his successor.. He left his faivourite island ; went upon 
the continent; and at last fixed at the prooMntory of 
Misenum. 

5. It was there that be felt mto faintings, which all 
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believed to be fatal. Bat it being reported tbat-be^witf 
likely to reeorer, Marcia ordered that ihe dying; empenNT 
should be dispatched, by smothering bim with pillovsy 0V| 
as some will bave it, by poison. Thus died Tiberiua» in 
tbe seventy^^ighth year of liis age,and in thetwenty-secon<t 
of his reign.* 

6. It was in the eighteenth year of this enaperoi's 
reign that Christ was crucified ; as if the universal depia* 
vity of mankind wanted no less a sacrifice to reclaioi 
them. Pilate sent to Tiberius an account of Christ's 
passion, resurrection ^ and miracles : the emperor made a 
report of the whole to the Senate, desiring that Christ 
might be accounted a God by the Romans. But the 
Senate, displeased that the proposal had not come first 
from themselves, refused to allow of his apotheosis ; and 
they even went so far as to command by an edict, that all 
Christians should leave the city ; but Tiberius, by another 
edict, threatened death to such as should accuse them ; 
by which means they continued unmolested during his 

a 

reign. 

7. The enormities of Caligula were concealed in the 
beginning of his reign ; but, in less than eight months, 
every appearance of moderation and clemency Tanisbed ; 
while furious passions, unexampled avarice, and capri- 
cious cruelty, began to take their turn in his mind. His 
pride first appeared in his assuming to himself the title of 
ruler, which was usually granted only to kings. Not long 
after he claimed divine honours, and gave himself the 
names of such divinities as he thought most agreeable to 
his nature. For this purpose, he caused the heads of the 
statues of Jupiter and some other gods to be struck off, 
and his own to be put in their place. 

8. He frequently seated himself between Castor and 
Pollux, and ordered that all who came to their tenple to 
worship should pay their adoration only to himself. Such 
was the extravagant inconsistency of this unaccooatable 
idiot, that he cha.nged his divinity as often as he changed 
his clothes, being at one time a male deity, at another a 
female. He even built and dedicated a temple to his owm 
divinity, and he had numbers of priests. He 
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bk wife and his horse to that digoity; and, to pve a 
#iitsbifig 8ttx>ke to his absurdities, be became a priest to 
blmself. 

9. Of all his vices prodigality was the most remarkable* 
The luxuries of former emperors were simplicity itself 
when compared with those which he practised. He some- 
times had services of pure gold presented before his 
guests instead of meat, observing, that a man should be 
an economist or an emperor. He built a stable of marble, 
and a manger of ivory, for his horse Incitatus. He ap« 
pointed the animal a bouse, furniture, and kitchen, in 
order to treat all its visitors with proper respect ; and. 
It is said, he would have raised it to the consulship bad 
not his death prevented. 

10. His impiety wa3 but subordinate to his cruelties. 
He slew many of the Senate, and afterwards cited them 
to appear, as if they had killed themselves. He cast 
numbers of old and infirm men to wild beasts, to free the 
Btate from such unserviceable citizens. He usually fed 
Lis wild beasts with the bodies of those wretches whom he 
condemned ; and every tenth day sent off numbers of 
tbem to be thus devoured, which he jocosely called 
clearing his accounts. Upon one occasion he wished 
that all the Roman people had but one neck, that he 
might dispatch them at a single blow. Such insup* 
portable and capricious barbarities produced many secret 
conspiracies against him ; but these were for a while de- 
ferred upon account of his intended expedition against the 
Germans and Britons. 

11. ^For this purpose he caused numerous levies to be 
made, and talked with so much resolution, that it was 
universally believed he would conquer all before him. His 
tnatch perfectly indicated the inequality of his temper ; 
sometimes it was so rapid that the cohorts were obliged to 
leave their standards behind them ; at other times it was 
to slow that it more resembled a pompous procession than 
a military expedition. However all these mighty prepa- 
rations ended in nothing, instead of conquering Britain 
lie gave refuge to one of its banished princes ; and this he 
described in his letter to the Senate as taking possession 
of the whole island. Instead of conquering Germany he 
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drew up his forces, in btder of battle, on the sea Bbore >* 
Batavia, and going on boaid his galley, he commaadsfl 
his trumpets to sound and the signal to be given as if Mr 
an engagement. ^ 

12. His men, having had prevkms orders, immediataiy 
fell to gathering the shells that lay upon the *ore into 
their helmets, as the spoils of the conquered ocean. 
After this, calling his army together, like a general after a 
victory, he harangued them in a pompons manner,— highly 
extolling their achievements 5 and then distributing inon^ 
among them, dismissed them with orders to be Jfy™» 
congratulating them upon their riches. At length the 
world was freed from this tyrant ; for he was assassinated 
by Cassius Cherea, tribune of the preetorian bands, 
who, with some other persons of distinction, had formed 
a conspiracy against him, in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age, and the fourth of his reign. 

SECTION 22. 

1. * As soon as the death of Caligula was naade pub- 
lic it produced the greatest confusion. The conspiratOBp, 
who only aimed at destroying the tyrant, without attend^ 
ing to a successor, bad all retired to private places fot 
safety. Some soldiers happening to run about the palace, 
discovered Claudius, Caligula's uncle> lurking in a sccwt 
place, where be bad hid himself. Of this personage^ who 
had hitherto been despised for hia imbecility, they r^ 
solved to make an emperor ; accordingly, they earned 
him to the carnp^ where they proclaimed him, at a time 
he expected nothing but death* Claudius was now fifty 
years old. The complicated diseases of his infoncy had 
in some measure affected all the faculties of his mind as 
well as body. He seemed in every part of life incapable 
of conducting himself. 

2. The beginning of his reign, however, gave the most 
promisiBg hopes. He shewed himself more moderate than 
his predecessors with regard to titles and bonoars. He 
vra* assiduous in hearing and examining complaints ; and 
neqaenUy admmistered justice in person with great miW* 
ness. He even undertook to gratify the people by Ibieiga 
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conquMU Tbe BiitODfty who had for nearly a koodred 
jrean bedo left in sole posseBsioa of their islaDd, aougbt 
the mediation of Rome to qaell their intestine common 
tions. Accordingly Plautius, the prestor, commanded the 
expedition ; and the Briton^ who were conducted by their 
king Cynobelin, were several times overthrown. 

3. * These successes induced Claudius to go into 
Britain in person; but the time he continued on the 
island, which was about sixteen days, was taken up more 
ia receiving homage than extending his conquests. He 
returned to Rome in triumph; triumphal arches were 
erected for his honour ; and annual games were instituted 
to commemorate his victories. The war was vigorously 
prosecuted by Plautius, and his lieutenant Vespasian, who 
fought thirty battles, and reduced a part of the island into 
the form of a Roman province.f 

4. This war broke out afresh under the government of 
Ostorius, who succeed Plautius. The Iceni, the Cangi, 
and the Brigantes, made a powerful resistance, though 
they were at length overcome; but the Silures, or in- 
habitants of South Wales, under their brave king Carac- 
tacQs, made a gallant defence, and for nine years kept 
the Romans in continual alarm. At length Caractacus was 
taken prisoner, and led captive to Rome. The emperor 
being struck with his magnanimity, generously pardoned 
him, and Ostorius was decreed a triumph. 

5* Ciaudins, in the beginning of his reign, gave the 
highest hopes of a happy continuance ; but he soon com- 
mitted to his favourites all the concerns of the empire. 
One of his instructors was his wife Messalina, whose 
name is become a common appellation for women of 
abandoned characters*. By her Claudius was urged on 
to commit cruelties which he considered only as whole- 
some severities, while her debaucheries became every day 
more notorious, and exceeded what had ever been in 
Rome. For her crimes and enormities, however, she^ 
together with her paramour, Caius Silius, suffered that 
death they both had so justly deserved. 

6. Claudius took for his second wife, Agrippina, the 
daughter of his brother Germanicus, a woman of a cruel 
and ambitious spirit, whose only aim was to procure the 
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succession for Nero, her son by a former marriage. She 
therefore caused a poison to be given to the emperor 
among mushrooms. Shortly after having eaten, he dropped 
down insensible; but this caused no alarm, as it was 
usual with him to eat till he had stupified his faculties, 
and was obliged to be carried off to his bed from the 
table. His constitution seeming to overcome the potiou, 
Agrippina, directed a wretch of a physician, her crea- 
ture, to introduce a poisoned feather into his throat, 
under pretence of making him vomit, and thus to dis- 
patch him. 

SECTION 23. 

1. * Nero, though but seventeen years old, began his 
reign with the general approbation of mankind. He ap- 
peared just, liberal, and humaoe. But as he increased in 
•years his wickedness increased in proportion. The exe- 
cution of his mother, Agrippina,t was the first alarming 
instance he gave of his cruelty. There was a sort of odd 
contrast in his disposition, — for while he practised cruel- 
ties sufficient to make the mind shudder with, horror, he 
was fond of those amusing arts which soften and refine 
the heart. He was particularly addicted to music, and 
was not totally ignorant of poetry ; and chariot driving was 
his favourite pursuit. 

2. But his cruelty exceeded all his other extrava- 
gances. A great part of the city of Rome was consumed 
by fire in his time^t ^^^ to him most historians ascribe 
the conflagration. It is said that he stood upon a high 
tower, during the continuance of the flames, enjoying the 
sight, and singing in a theatrical manner verses upon the 
burning of Troy. He used every art to throw the 
odium of so detestable an action from himself, and to 
fix it upon the Christians ; against whom a most dreadful 
persecution was raised. Some were crucified, and 
others burned alive. In this persecution St. Paul was 
beheaded, and St. Peter was crucified with his bead 
downwards. 

3- A conspiracy formed against Nero by Piso, a man of 
great power and integrity, which was prematurely disco- 

• A.D. 55. t A.D. 60. t A.D. 64. 
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vered, opened a aew train of suspicions that destroyed many 
of the principal families of Rome. Suspecting Seneca, the 
philosopher, as an accomplice, he sent him orders to die. 
Seneca seemed no way discomposed at the command ; and 
be caused the veins of .his arms and legs to be opened, and 
soon after expired. Lucan the poet, and nephew to 
Seneca, met the same fate. He died while he was 
repeating that beautiful. passage in his Pharsalia, descrip- 
tive of a person dying in similar circumstances, which 
begins thus, — 



<c. 



Nee, sicut vulnere, sanguis 



Emicait leiltus : ruptis cadit undique venis/' &cc 

4. C. Petronius was accused of being privy to Piso's 
conspiracy, and was committed to prison. Petronius, 
who could not endure the anxiety of suspense, resolved 
upon putting himself to death, by causing his veins to be 
opened and closed again from time to time. Shortly 
after him, Numicius Thermus, Bareas Soranus, and 
Psetus Thraseas were put to death. Nor did the empress 
Poppoea escape, for Nero kicked her when she was preg- 
nant, by which she miscarried and died. At length human 
nature grew weary of bearing her persecutor; and the 
whole world seemed to rouse, as if by common consent, to 
rid the earth of a monster. 

5. Sergius Galba, governor of Spain, who was 
rem^arkable for his wisdom in peace, and courage in war, 
accepted an invitation from Vindex to march with an 
army towards Rome. From the moment he declared 
against Nero, the tyrant considered himself as fallen, and 
cried out, *• that he was utterly undone." The revolt 
becoming general, he was driven to a state of desperation, 
and desired that one of his favourite gladiators might 
dispatch him ; but even with this request no one would 
comply. 

6. In this distress, Phaon, one of his freed men 
offered him his country-house, about four miles distant, 
where he might for some time remain concealed. Nero 
accepted the offer, and arrived at the house with four of 
his domestics, after a journey crowded with dangers and 
adventures. The Senate, finding the preetorian guards 
had taken part with Galba, declared him emperor, 
and condemned Nero to die. Wben he was told of the 
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j^olution of the Senate, by the assistance of Epaphrodi- 
tus, his freedroan aod secretary, he gave himself a mortal 
wound with a dagger and expired, after he had reigned 
thirteen years, seven months, and twenty-eight days, and 
in the thirty-second year of his age. 

7 * Galba was seventy-two years old when he was 
declared emperor, and was then in Spain with his I^ions. 
He soon found that being raised to the throne was bat an 
inlet to new disquietudes. He seemed to have three objects 
in view ; to curb the insolence of the soldiers ; to punish 
those vices which had risen to an enormous height in the 
last reign; and to replenish the exchequer, which had 
been drained by the prodigality of his predecessors. But, 
permitting himself to be governed by favourites, he at one 
time showed himself severe and frugal, at another remiss 
and prodigal ; condemning some illustrious persons with- 
out any hearing, and pardoning others though guilty. 

8. In consequence of this, seditions were kindled and 
factions promoted. Galba was sensible that, beside his 
age, be was less respected for want of an heir. He resolved, 
therefore, to adopt a person whose virtues might deserve 
such advancement, and protect his declining age from 
danger. He chose Pfeo Lucinianus, whose conduct showed 
that he was highly deserving this distinction. The adop- 
tion of Piso, however, was coldly received by the army 
and the Senate, who had been so long used to bribery and 
corruption, that they could now bear no emperor who was 
not in a capacity for satisfying their avarice. 

SECTION 24. 
1. Otho, who had long been a favourite of Galba, and 
topped to be adopted as successor in the empire, finding 
toimself disappointed resolved upon obtaining the empire 

cJhr''''^'^ P!!?*^^y ^^^^^^ ^'^ intention of dethroning 
mSimJS Ki' '^'' seconded his views, and immediately 
Lrne r. ^'"^/""P^'O^- Soon after, finding Galba in 
rrhedTnTr^',, J?«erted by his adheUnts, the soldiers 

presented Totir' T^ '^"^^1^ ^^^^* ^^^- ^^^^ ^^ 
carried i^*^^^^^^^ «I??^«d it to be contemptuouslj 

-^« as iKrious bvT "'' '^^'* ^^^Sn of seven months 

-tedbytheSso^fhtfrurU^r^ ^^ '' was coatami- 

• A. P. 69. 
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2« Otho, who was now elected enpenor, began hn reign 
by a signal instance of clemency, in pardoDiDg Mariu9 
Celsus, who had been highly favoured by Galba ; and aha 
advanced him to the higbeat honotuft, aaserttng tlaaf fide* 
lity deserved every reward/' In the meant time, the legions 
in Lower Germany^ having been parchased by the large 
gifts and specious promises of Viteilitts their general, were 
induced to proclaim him emperor. Otho departed from 
Rome with all haste to give Vitellina battle. The army 
of Vitellius, which consisted of seventy thousand men, was 
commanded by his generals Valens and Cecina, he himself 
remaining in Gaul ia order to bring up the rest of his 
forces. In a general engagement, Otho's forces were 
totally overthrown, and himself killed shortly after, having 
reigned three months and five days. 

3. Vitellius was declared emperor by the Senate,* and 
received the marks of distinction which were now accus* 
tomed to follow the appointments of the strongest side.^ 
Up^n his arrival at Rome, he entered the city, not as a 
place he came to govern with justice, but as a town that 
Tvas become his own by the laws of conquest. He sooa 
gave himself up to all kinds of luxury and profuseness ; 
but gluttony was so much his favourite vice, that he 
brought himself to a habit of vomiting, in order to be able 
to renew his meals at pleasure. By his vices and enormous 
cruelties, he became a burden to himself and odious to all 
mankind ; and having become insupportable to the inha- 
bitants of Rome, the legions of the east unanimously re- 
solved to make Vespasian emperor. 

4. Vitellius, though buried in sloth and luxury, was 
resolved to make an effort to defend the empire. His two 
commanders, Valens and Cecina, were ordered to make all 
possible preparation to resist the invaders. The first army 
that entered Italy with a hostile intention was under the 
command of Antonius Primus, Vespasian's commander^ 
who soon arrived before the walls- of the city ; but the 
forces of Vitellius resolved upon defending it to the utmost 
extremity. It was attacked with fury; while the army 
within, sallying upon the besiegers, defended it with equal 
obstinacy; but at length the besieged were driven into the 
city, and a dreadful slaughter made of them in the streets, 

• A. D. ro. 

n2 
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which they vainly attempted to defend. Vitellius was put 
to death by the conquering soldiers, who, after dragging 
the dead body through the streets with a hook, threw it, 
with all possible ignominy, into the river Tiber. 

5. Vespasian* was declared emperor by the unanimoas 
consent both of the Senate and the army. He was now 
in Egypt ; but giving his son Titus the command of the 
army that was to lay siege to Jerusalem, he set out for 
Rome, and was met many miles from the city by tbe 
Senate and the inhabitante, who gave the sincerest testi- 
mony of their joy, in having an emperor of such great apd 
experienced virtue. Nor did he in the least disappoint 
their expectations; being equally assiduous in rewarding 
merit, and pardoning his adversaries. In the meantime 
Titus carried on the war against the Jews with vigour, and 
after a siege of six months, their city was entirely rased by 
the plough, so that, according to our Saviour's prophecy, 
not one stone remained upon another. The greatest part 
of the populace were put to the sword ; those who perished 
in this siege amounted to above a million ; and the captives 
to a hundred thousand, at the least. 

6. The return of Titus to Rome in triumph with Vespa- 
sian, his father, was marked with all the magniBcence and 
joy in the power of man to express. This was the first time 
that Rome saw tbe father and the son triumph together. A 
triumphal arch was erected upon this occasion, on which 
were described all the victories of Titus over the Jews, and 
it remains almost entire to this day. Few emperors have 
received a better character from historians than Vespasian ; 
yet his numerous acts of generosity and magnificence could 
not preserve him from the imputation of rapacity and ava- 
rice : but even this may in some degree be excused by the 
deplorable state of the finances, the extravagances of 
former emperors having quite exhausted the treasury. 

7. Having reigned ten years, beloved by his subjects, 
and deserving their affection, he was surprised with an 
indisposition at Campania, which he declared would be 
fatal. Perceiving his end approaching, as he was just ex- 
piring he exerted himself, and cried out, " An emperor 
^V?|^^ ^o die standing," whereupon, raising himself upon 
*»s leei, he expired in the arms of those who sustained bim. 

• A. D. 70. 
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SECTION 25. 



1. Titus was joyfully received as emperor, and beG:an 
his reign with the practice of every virlue that became a 
sovereign and a man. During the life of his father there 
had been many imputations against him, both for cruelty, 
lust, and prodigality ; but on his exaltation to the throne 
he seemed to have taken leave of his former vices. His 
first step was the moderating of his passions, and the 
bridling of his inclinations. He had long loved Berenice; 
sister and wife of Agrippa, king of Judeea, a woman of 
great beauty and refined allurements ; but knowing that 
the connexion was disagreeable to the people of Rome, 
he gained the victory over his affections, and sent her 
away, notwithstanding their mutual passion. He next 
discarded those who had been the ministers of his pleasures. 
This moderation, added to his justice and generosity, pro- 
cured him the appellation of The delight of mankind, 

2. His courtesy and readiness to do good have been 
celebrated even by Christian writers; his principal rule 
being not to send away a person dissatisfied. One night 
recollecting that he had done nothing beneficial to man- 
kind during the day, he cried out '' I have lost a day.'* 
In the first year of his reign an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius overwhelmed many towns, particularly those of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; throwing the ashes into coun- 
tries more than a hundred miles distant: upon this occa- 
sion Pliny the naturalist lost his life ; being impelled by 
cariosity to observe the eruption, he was suffocated in the 
fiames. This and other disasters were in some measure 
counterbalanced by the successes in Britain, under Agri- 
cola. This excellent general having been sent into Britain 
towards the end of Vespasian's reign, showed himself 
equally skilfulin quelling the refractory and civilizing those 
that had submitted to the Roman power. 

3. The Ordovices, or inhabitants of North Wales, with 
the isle of Anglesey, were the first that were subdued. He 
introduced the Roman mode of dress and living. He 
caused the sons of the nobility to be instructed in the 
liberal arts, and to be taught the Latin language. He 
induced them to build temples^ theatres, and stately houses. 
Thus, by degrees, this barbarous people began to assume 
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the manners of their conquerors. Upon account of these 
successes in Britain, Titus was saluted Imperator for the 
fifteenth time ; hut he did not long survive this honour, 
lieiiig seized with a violent fever a little distance from 
Rome. He expired shortly after, hut not without suspicion 
of treachery from his brother Domitian, in the forty-6rst 
year of his age, having reigned two years, two months, and 
twenty days. A.D. 81. 

4. The beginning of Domitian's reign was equally re- 
inarkable for his clemency, liberality and justice. But he 
Boon began to show the natural deformity of his mind. He 
neglected all kinds of study, addicting himself to meaner 
pursuits, such as archery and gaming. He instituted con- 
tests in music, horsemanship, and wrestling; hot banished 
philosophers and mathematicians from Rome. The mean- 
ness of his occupation in solitude was a contrast to these 
exhibitions ; He spent his hours in catching flies and piercing 
them with a bodkin. Of his natural malevolence, fais un- 
grateful treatment of Agricola afforded a convincing proof; 
being jealous of his military honours acquired in Britain, 
he was recalled, and ended his days in retirement. 

5. Domitian ordered hts statues to be made only of 
gold or silver. He assumed to himself divine honours, 
requiring to be addressed by the same appellation which 
they gave to the divinity. He caused numbers of the 
most illustrious Senators to be put to death upon the most 
trifling pretences, and often threatened to eidirpate their 
whole body entirely. Lucius Anton ins, governor of Upper 
Germany, knowing how much the emperor was detested, 
resolved upon striking for the throne, and at the head of a 
formidable army his success was for some time doubtful, 
but he was at length totally routed. 

6. But a period was soon to be put to this monster's cruelties. 
Among those whom he had suspected was his wife Domitia. 
It was the tyrant's method to put down the names of such 
as he meant to destroy in his tablets, which he kept about 
nim. Domitia, fortunately happening to get a sight of 
^em,was struck at finding her own name in the catsdogue. 
Housed both by her fears and her resentments, she com- 
municated the fact to several senators and ofiicere of the 

Sv ' ""^^^ ^^''^ ^^^^^'^' ^^^« proscribed. A con- 
tvrafit o,r^* entered into, and the assassination of the 
tyrant was effected in the forty-fifth year of his age, and 
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the sixteenth of his iniquitous reign. It was in this reign 
that John, the beloved Apostle, was banished to the isle 
of Patmos. Domitian was the last of the emperors com* 
inonly called the twelve Gttsars, amon|r whom only three, 
Augustus, Vespasian, and Titus, have any claims upon the 
respect of posterity. 

SECTION 26, From A.D. 96—138. 

NERVA, TRAJAN, AND ADRIAN. 

1. The Senate loaded the memory of Domitian with 
every reproach. His statues were taken down, his inscrip- 
tions erased, and his funeral obsequies omitted. But the 
8(^diers, whom he had loaded with favours, sincerely re- 
gretted their benefactor. The Senate chose Cocceius 
Kerva as his successor. He is said to have been of an 
illustrious family, either of Spain or of Crete (now Candia), 
and above sixty-five years old when called to the throne ; 
an elevation which he owed solely to his virtues, modera* 
tion, respect to the laws, and the blameless tenor of his life. 
The people, long accustomed to tyranny, regarded Nerva's 
gentle reign wi^ rapture* He made a vow that no senator 
of Rome should be put to death by his command, during 
his reign. 

2. A sovereign of such generosity and mildness was, 
however, not without his enemies. Vigilins Rufus, who 
opposed his accession, was not only pardoned, but made 
his colleague in the consulship. Calpurnius Crassus, with 
some others who formed a conspiracy against him, he 
banished. But the most dangerous insurrection was that 
of the preetorian bands, of which it was difficult to stop the 
progress. So disagreeable a constraint upon the emperor's 
inchnations was attended with the most happy effects, as 
it caused the adoption of Trajan to succeed him. About 
three months afterwards, while in a violent passion with 
one Regulus, a senator, he was seized with a fever, of 
which he died, after a reign of one year, four months, and 
Bine days. He was the first foreigner that had reigned in 
RoQie. 

3. On the death of Nerva, Trajan quitted Germany, 
where he had been governcar; and when he arrived at Romelie 
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received a letter froia Plutarch,* the philosopher, who had 
the honour of being his tutor, congratuli|ting him on M 
elevation, and, after some excellent suggestions, adding u 
you follow these instructions then shall I glory in having 
presumed to give them ; if you neglect what 1 advise, then 
will this letter be my testimony Uiat yoa have not errea 
through the counsel of Plutarch." 

4. This good monarch's application to business, his 
moderation towards his enemies, his modesty in exaltation, 
his liberality to the deserving, his frugal management ot 
the resources of the state, were the subjects of panegyric 
among his contemporaries, and continue to be the admira- 
tion of posterity. The first war he was engaged m attec 
coming to the throne was with the Dacians, who, after a 
severe struggle, were routed with great slaughter, and 
Decebalus, their king, compelled to acknowledge himself a 
vassal to the Roman empire. The Roman soldiers in the 
above battle wanting linen to bind up their wounds, the 
emperor tore his own robes to supply them. ,^ 

5. The Dacians a second time renewed hostilities, and 
Trajan, to facilitate his conquest, built a stupendous bridge 
of twenty-two arches across the Danube. Then pursuing 
the war with vigour, he subdued the whole, and added it 
to the empire. On his return he entered Rome in 
triumph. Having given peace and prosperity to the 
empire, he was loved, honoured, and almost adored. 
He adorned the city with public buildings, he freed it from 
such as lived by their vices, he entertained persons of 
merit with familiarity, and so little did he fear his 
enemies, that he could scarcely be induced to believe that 
he had any. 

6. It would have been happy for Trajan's memory had 
he shown equal clemency to the Christians ; but, about the 
ninth year of his reign, he looked upon them with a sus- 
picious eye, and numbers of them were put to death. But, 
on finding that the Christians were an innocent and in- 
offensive people, he suspended their punishments. 

7. During this reign there was a dreadful insurrection of 
e Jews in most parts of the empire. This infatuated 

*r f SJ'^f expecting some signal deliverance, took advan- 
ce oi irajan's expedition to the east, to massacre all the 

A native of Gxeece. who wrote the Uvea of Ulustrious men, ^ 
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Gredcs and Romans whom they could get into their 
power. The rebellion began at Cyrene, in Africa ; from 
thence the flame extended to Egypt, and next to the isle 
of Cyprus. Shocking were the barbarities exercised on 
the unofiending inhabitants. However the governors of 
the respective provinces opposed the tumultuous fury, and 
caused them to experience the horrors of retaliation. 

Trajan, on his return to Rome from his conquests in the 
east, died of an apoplexy, in the city of Seleucia, in the 
sixty- third year •( his age, after a reign of nineteen years, 
six months, and fifteen days, A.D. 1 17. 

8. Adrian, the nephew of Trajan, was chosen to succeed 
him. He began his reign by pursuing a course opposite to 
that of his predecessor, taking every method of declining 
war, and promoting the arts of peace. He made peace 
with the Parthians, and satisfied with preserving the 
ancient limits of the empire, he seemed no way ambitious 
of extensive conquest. Adrian was one of the most re* 
markable of the Roman emperors for the variety of his 
endowments. He was highly gifted in all the endowments 
both of the body and mind. He composed with great 
beauty, both in prose and verse; he pleaded at the bar, 
and was one of the best orators of his time. 

9. Nor were his virtues fewer than his accomplishments. 
His moderation and clemency appeared by pardoning the 
injuries he received when he was yet but a private man» 
One day meeting a person who had been his inveterate 
enemy, *' my good friend,'' said he, *' you have escaped, 
for I am made emperor.*' He was affable to his friends, 
and gentle to persons of meaner stations. It being his 
maxim, that he had been elected emperor, not for his owa 
good, but for the benefit of mankind. These virtues were, 
however, contrasted by vices of ciHisiderable magnitude; 
or rather, he wanted strength of mind to preserve his recti«- 
tude of character without deviation. 

SECTION 37. 

1. He was scarcely settled on the throne when several 
of the northern barbarians began to be truly formidable to 
Rome. Adrian broke down the bridge over the Danube, 
which his predecessor had built, sensible that the same 
passage which was open to him was equally convenient to 

N 5 
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the incursions of bis barbarous neighbours. Having first 
seen that all things were regulated at Rome for the safety 
of the public, he commenced his progress through tbe 
empire. It was one of his maxims that an empeior shoald, 
like tbe sun, diffuse rigour over all parts of the earth. 

2. He therefore, with a splendid courti entered Gaul. 
From Gaul he went into Germany, thenoe to Holland, and 
be afterwards passed over into Brttain, where, reforming 
many abuses, be built, for the security of the southern 
parts of the kingdom, a wall of wood &nd*earth, extending 
from the river Eden, in Cumberland, to the Tpe, in 
Northumberland. From Britain, returning through Gaul, 
he went to Spain, his native country, where be was re. 
ceived with great joy. Returning to Rome, after con- 
tinuing some time, he prepared for his journey to the east 
which was hastened by a new invasion of the Partbians. 
He then visited the famous city of Athens, there, making a 
considerable stay, he was initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries,* which were accounted the most sacred in the 
Pagan mythology. In this place, also, he remitted tbe 
severity of the Christian persecution. He was even so far 
xeconciled to this sect as to think of introducing Christ 
among the number of the gods. 

3. From thence he crossed to Africa, and spent much 
time in reforming abuses and erecting magnificent build- 
ings. Among the rest he ordered Carthage, in Africa proper, 
to be rebuilt ; and Adrianople, the second city of Euro- 
pean Turkey, to be repaired. After returning to Rome, he 
travelled a second time into Greece ; passed over mto Asia 
Minor, Syria and Palestine, Arabia and Egypt, where he 
ordered Pompey*s tomb to be repaired and beautified. He 
gave orders for the rebuilding of Jerusalem, which was 
performed with great expedition, by the assistance of the 
Jews, who now began to conceive hopes of being restored 
to their long- lost kingdom. These expectations only served 
to aggravate their calamities, for being incensed at the 
Pagan and Christian worshippers, they fell upon them 
with merciless cruelty. The Jews were retaliated upon by 
the Romans with the demolition of their best towns, and 
the loss of many thousands who fell in battle. 

4. Having spent thirteen years in travelling and reform- 

• These were instituted in honour of Ceres. 
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iflg the abases of the empire, Adrian resolved to end his 
days at Rome ; and nothing could be more grateful to the 
]^ople than this resolution. Though he now began to 
grow old and unwieldy, he remitted not his former assiduity 
to the public welfare. His chief amusement was in con* 
▼ersing with the most celebrated men in every art and 
science. He extended the protection of the law to slaves, 
forbidding masters to kill them as had been before allowed. 
At length finding his strength declining, he adopted 
Antoninus as his successor. 

5. His bodily infirmities became at last so insupportable, 
that he desired some of his attendants to dispatch him. 
Antoninus, however, would by no means permit any of his 
domestics to be guilty of so great an impiety, but used all 
the arts in his power to reconcile the emperor to sustain 
life. He was frequently heard to cry out, ''how miserable 
a thing is it to seek death and not to find it." At length 
the moment arrived which terminated his mortal sufierings. 
He expired while repeating the stanzas so well known,* in 
the sixty second year of his age, after a prosperous reign of 
twenty-one years and eleven months. 

6. Titus Antoninus,t at the time be succeeded to the 
throne, was above fifty years old, and had passed through 
the most important offices of the state with great integrity 
and application. His virtues in private life were no way 
impaired by exaltation, as he showed himself one of the 
most excellent princes for justice, clemency, and modera- 
tion. He was surnamed the Pious^ both for his tenderness 
to his predecessor, Adrian, when dying, and for his attach- 
ment to the religion of his country. He was an eminent 
rewarder of learned men, to whom he gave large pensions 
and great honours ; drawing them from all parts of the 
world. He sent for Apollonius, the famous Stoic philo- 
sopher, to instruct his adopted son, Marcus Aurelius. 

* Aoimula, vagula, blandula. Oh fleeting spirit, wandering fire, 

Hospes, comesque, corporis ; That long hast wanned my tender breast ; 

Qus nunc abibis in loca ? Wilt thou no more my firame inspire i 

FalUduIa, tigida, nudula. No more a pleasing, dieerAil guest ? 

Nee, ut soles, dabis jooos. Whither, ah whither art thou flying ? 

To what dark undiscovered shore ? 
Thou seem'stalltremUiDg, shivering, djringj 
And wit aad humour are no more. 

POP£. 

t A. D. 183. 
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But nbile the good em^ror wu tbus employed ia making 
maokiDd happy; in direcuog tbeir conduct by bis own 
example ; or reproring their follies with the IceenQeBa of 
rebuke, he was seized with a violeut fever. In the presence 
of his friends and principal officers, he confirmed the 
adoption of AureliuB, and expired in the seventy-Mh 
year of bis age, after a proaperous leign of twenty-two 
yean and almost eight months. 

7. Marcus Aurelius,* though lef^ sole successor, took 
Lucius Verus as his associate and equal in the government. 
Aurelius was as remarkable for bis virtues and accomplish- 
ments as Verus was for bis ungovernable passions and 
debauched morals. The one was an example of the 
greatest goodness and wisdom ; the other of ignorance, 
sloth, and extrav^ance. Shortly after the two emperors 
were settled on the throne, the empire was attacked on 
every side by the barbarous nations which surrounded it. 
The Catti invaded Germany and Rheetia, but were re- 
pelled by Victorians. The Britons likewise revolted, but 
were repressed by Cailifumius. The Parthians, under 
their king Vologeses, made an irruption more dreadful 
than either of the former, destroying the Roman legions 
in Armenia, then entering Syria, driving out the Roman 
governor, and filling the whole country with terror and 
confusion. Verus marched in person to oppose these 
barbarians; but upon entering Antioch, he gave an in- 
dulgence to every appetite, leaving all the glory of the 
field to bis lieutenants, who fought against Ute invaders 
wiib great success. 

8. In four years the Romans entered far into Parthia, 
and subdued it: but on their return more than half their 
army perished by pestilence and famine. However, Verus 
resolved to enjoy the honours of a triumph, so hardly 
earned by others, and he returned to Rome to partake of 
one with Aurelius, which was solemnized with great pomp 

^r. But his return seemed fatal to the 
is army carried the plague from Parthia, and 
the iatection into the provinces through which 

I could exceed the miserable state of the 
■l>e retura of Verus. He himself, unawed by 
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example or the calamities surrounding hm^ .was giving way 
to unheard-of debaucheries; a raging pestilence was 
spreading terror and desolation through all parts of the 
western world ; the barbarous nations around the empire 
were making their irruptions even into Italy itself; a 
violent persecution raged against the Christians in all parts 
of the empire, and Justin Martyr, Polycarp, and a pro- 
digious number suffered martyrdom. In this scene of 
universal tumult, desolation, and distress, there was 
nothing left but the virtues and the wisdom of one man 
to restore tranquillity, and bring back happiness to the 
empire. Aureiius began his endeavours by marching 
against the Marcomanni and Quadi, taking Verus with 
him. They came up with the Marcomanni, near the city 
of Aquileia, and, after a furious engagement, routed their 
whole army. Verus was seized with an apoplexy on his 
return to Rome, and expired, after he had reigned, in 
conjunction with Aureiius, nine years, at the age of thirty- 
nine. A. D. 171. 

10. Aureiius, who had hitherto sustained the fatigues 
of governing not only an empire, but his colleague, began 
to act with greater diligence and more vigour than ever. 
After subduing the Marcomanni he returned to Rome, 
where he resumed his endeavours to benefit and improve 
mankind. This good emperor, having detected Avidius 
in a conspiracy against him, generously granted him his 
pardon. Some who were near his person took the liberty 
to blame his conduct, saying, that Avidius would not have 
been so generous had he been conqueror ; to this the 
emperor sublimely replied, '* I never served the gods so ill, 
or reigned so irregularly, as to fear Avidius could be 
conqueror." 

11. Having restored prosperity to his subjects and 
peace to mankind, he was informed that the Scythians, 
and other barbarous nations of the north, were invading 
the empire. He once more resolved to expose his aged 
person in the defence of his country, and made speedy 
preparations to oppose them. He spent three days in 
giving the people lectures on regulating their lives ; and 
then departed upon his expedition, amidst the prayers and 
lamentations of his subjects. Upon going to open his 
third campaign he was seized at Vienna with the plague, 
which stopped the progress of his success, His fears for 
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the youth and unpromising disposition of Commodas, his 
con and saccessor, seemed to give him great uneashiess. 
He, therefore, addressed his frieuds and the principal 
officers that were gathered round his hed, that, as his son 
was now losing one father, he hoped he would find many 
in them ; he expired soon after, in the fifty-ninth year of 
his age, having reigned nineteen years, and with him 
seemed to die the glory and prosperity of the empire. 

SECTION 28. 

COMMODUS. A.D.180. 

1. The merits of Aurelius procured Commodus an easy 
accession to the throne. Great care had been taken of 
his education ; and though it was notorious that weak- 
ness of intellect had made him the slave of unworthy 
favourites, it was hoped that the bright eiiample of his 
father would lead him to reject the counsellors of his 
youth and the companions of his follies when he came 
to direct an empire. But his whole reign was a tissue of 
wantonness and folly, cruelty and injustice, rapacity and 
corruption. He went with his associates to brothels; 
spent the day in feasting, and the night in the most 
abominable debaucheries. He would sometimes go about 
the markets, in a frolic, with small wares, as a petty chap- 
man; sometimes he affected to be a horse-courser; at 
other times he drove his own chariot in a slave's habit. 

2. It was his method, like that of Domitian, to set 
down in a roll the names of such as he intended to put to 
death. Marcia, his concubine^ accidentally obtained a 
sight of this roll, and was alarmed at seeing her own name 
in it, and also those of Lsetus, his general, and Electus, 
Lis chamberlain. She immediately revealed her terrors 
to Leetus and Electus, who, perceiving their dangerous 
situation, instantly resolved upon the tyrant's death, and 
they succeeded in strangling him, in the thirty-first year 
of his age, after an impious reign of twelve years and 
nine months. A. D. 192. 

3. Helvius Pertinax, whose virtues and courage 
rendered him worthy of the most exalted station, and who 
had been previously fixed upon to succeed, was carried to 
the camp by the conspirators, and proclaimed emperor, in 
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the sixty-eighth year of hia age ; and, soon after, the citizens 
and Senate acknowledged him. Nothing could exceed the 
justice and wisdom of this noonarch's short reign. But 
the preetoriaa soldiers, whose manners be had attempted 
to reform, having been long corrupted by the indulgence 
-and profusion of their former monarch, resolved to de- 
•throne him ; and marching through the streets, in a 
tumultuous manner, they entered his palace without op- 
position, where a Tungrian soldier struck him dead with 
a blow of a lance, after he had reigned but three months. 

4. *The soldiers made proclamation that they would 
sell the empire to him that would give the most. Two 
bidders were found, Sulpician and Didius ; the former, a 
consular person, prefect of the city, and son-in-law to the 
late emperor Pertinax ; the latter, a consular person 
likewise, and the wealthiest man in the city. The offers 
of Didius, who produced immense sums of money, pre- 
vailed. The soldiers instantly swore to obey him as 
emperor; and, being conducted to the senate-house, he 
addressed the few that were present in a laconic speech : 
*• Fathers, you want an emperor, and I am the fittest 
person you can choose." The choice of the soldiers was 
confirmed by the Senate, and Didius was acknowledged 
emperor in the fifty-seventh year of his age. He gave 
himself up to ease and inactivity, utterly regardless of the 
duties of his station. He was mild and gentle, indeed, 
but that avarice, by which he became opulent, still fol- 
lowed him in his exaltation, and it soon made the army 
detest him. The people also, against whose consent he 
was chosen, were not less his enemies. 

5. Soon after, Septimius Severus, an African by birth, 
being proclaimed by his army, began by promising to re- 
venge the death of Pertinax. Didius, upon being informed 
of his approach towards Rome, sent ambassadors, offering 
to make him a partner in the empire. But Severus 
rejected his offer ; and the Senate, perceiving the weakness 
and timidity of their present master, abandoned him. 
Didius was dispatched soon after by order of the Senate ; 
and Severus was proclaimed in his stead. 

6. Severus, having overcome Niger and Albinus, who 
•were bis competitors for the empire, assumed the reins 

♦ A. D. 201. 
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of govern menty uniting great vigour with the most refined 
policy ; yet his African cunning was considered as a sia- 
gular defect in him. He is celebrated for his wit, learning, 
and prudence, but execrated for his perfidy and cruelty. 
In short, he seemed equally capable of the greatest acts 
of virtue and the most bloody severities. Having pre- 
viously confided the government, out of domestic policy, 
to one Plautian, a favourite, to whose daughter he 
married his son Caracalla, he set out against the 
Parthians,* who were then invading the frontiers of the 
empire. He prosecuted the war with his usual expeditiou 
and success, and at length returned to Rome in triumph. 

7. During this interval, Plautian, who had been left to 
direct the affairs of Rome, began to think of aspiring to 
the empire himself. Upon the emperor's return, he 
employed a tribune of the preetqrian cohorts to assassinate 
both bim and his son Caracalla. The tribune informed 
Severus of his favourite's treachery, and Caracalla shortly 
after dispatched him with his sword. 

8. Severus afterwards undertook an expedition into 
Britain, t where the Romans were in danger of being 
destroyed, or compelled to flee the province. After 
appointing his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, joint suc- 
cessors in the empire, he landed with them in Britain ; 
and leaving Geta in the southern parts of the province, 
which had continued in obedience, he marched, with 
Caracalla, against the Caledonians. He prosecuted his 
successes with such vigour that he compelled the enemy 
to sue for peace. For the better security of that pro- 
vince, he built that famous wall which still goes by his 
name, extending from Solway Frith on the west, to the 
German ocean on the east. He did not long survive his 
successes here, but died at York, in the sixty-sixth year of 
his age, after an active, though cruel reign, of about 
eighteen years. . ^ ' 

SECTION 29. 

peJori^bv^'fh?''''^ ^"u ^^""^^ ^^'""^ acknowledged em- 
^ other, even before their arrival at Rome. But 
•A.D.198. t AD. 208, ,A.D.211. 
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Caracalla, being resolved to gorern alone, furiously entered 
Geta*8 apartment, and, followed by ruffians, slew him in 
his mother's arms. The barbarities of this monster ex- 
ceeded whatever was done by Domitian or Nero. His 
tyrannies at length excited the resentment of Macrinus, 
the commander of the forces in Mesopotamia, who em- 
ployed one Martial, a centurion of the guards to dispatch 
him, after a cruel reign of six years. 

2. The soldiers, after a suspense of two days, 6xed 
upon Macrinus* to succeed, who took all possible methods 
to conceal his being privy to Caracalla*s murder. The 
Senate confirmed their choice shortly after, and permitted 
him to take his son, Diadumenianus, as a partner in the 
empire. Macrinus was fifty- three years old when he 
entered upon the government of the empire. He was of 
obscure parentage, some say by birth a Moor, who, by the 
mere rotation of office, being made first prefect of the 
preetorian bands, was now by treason and accident called to 
fill the throne. He, together with his son, Diadumenianus, 
was assassinated, after a reign of one year and two months. 

3. The senate and citizens of Rome being obliged to 
submit to the appointment of the army, Heliogabalus,t 
son of Caracalla, ascended the throne at the age of four- 
teen. His short liife was a mixture of effeminacy, lust, 
and extravagance. In the small space of four years he 
married six wives, and divorced them all. He built a 
senate-house for women, of which his mother was made 
president. To his other follies he added cruelty and 
boundless prodigality. But his soldiers mutinying, as 
was now usual with them, they dragged him through 
the streets with the most bitter invectives, and having 
dispatched him, they threw his body into the Tiber, with 
heavy weights affixed to it, that none might afterwards 
find or give it burial. This was the ignominious death of 
Heliogabalus, in the eighteenth year of his age, after a 
detestable reign of four years. 

4. i^Alexander Severus, his cousin-german, suc- 
ceeded Heliogabalus, and was declared emperor without 
opposition. To the most rigid justice he added the greatest 
humanity. He loved the good, and was a severe reprover 
of the lewd and infamous. Such were his talents, and 

• A. D. 217. t A. D. 218, t A. D. 222. 
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Buch the solidity of his judgment, that, though but sixteen 
years of age, he was considered as having acquired the 
vrisdom of experience. About the thirteenth year of his 
reign the Upper Germans, and other northern nations, 
passed the Rhine and the Danube with such fury that fJl 
Italy was thrown into the most extreme consternation. 
The emperor made what levies he could and went in 
person to stem the torrent, which he speedily effected. It 
was in the course of his successes against the enemy that 
he was cut off by a mutiny among his own soldiers, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, after a prosperous reign of 
thirteen years and nine days. 

6. Maximin*, who had been the chief promoter of the 

sedition against Alexander, was chosen to succeed. He 

Was bom of obscure parentage, being the son of a poor 

herdsman of Thrace. He had enlisted into the Roman 

army, where he soon became remarkable for his great 

strength and courage. This gigantic man, we are told, 

was eight feet and a-halfhigh; and his strength was so 

great that he was able to draw a carriage which two oxea 

could not move. He bad been equally remarkable for his 

simplicity, discipline, and virtue; but upon coining to the 

empire, he showed himself one of the greatest monsters of 

cruelty that had ever disgraced power, fearful of nothing 

himself he seemed to sport with the terrors of all mankind. 

6. However, his cruelties did not retard his military 

operations. He overthrew the Germans in several battles, 

and wasted a great extent of their country with fire and 

sword. In every duty of the camp he himself took as 

much pains as the meanest sentinel, showing incredible 

courage and assiduity. This remarkable man was assas- 

smated by the army, after a usurpation of about three years, 

m the suty.fifth year of his age. Pupienusf and Balbinus 

succeeded, and continued emperors for some time, but the 

pratonan soldiers at length slew them both, and proclaimed 

^ordiaii, the grandson of him who was slain in Africa. He 

v^rt„^I? ^""'^^ y®*^ ^^^ w^^n *»« began to reign ; but his 

He w«« tn"*!^ ^? compensate for his want of experience. 

hy thrordi '/i^ur^ successful reign of nearly six ycais, 

to^ucceS"im. ^ ^P' ^"^ '^'^^**°' ^*^^"* ^^ ^^^ appointed 

• A. D. 235. t A. D. 238. 
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7. Philip, having thus murdered his benefactor, was 
acknowledged emperor by the army. He associated his 
son, a boy of six years old, as his partner in the em- 
pire. Philip commanded in Mesopotamia, and, in order to 
secure his power, made peace with the Persians, and 
marched his army towards Rome. However the army 
mevolting m favour of Decius his general, he was murdered 
by one of his sentinels, after a reign of about five years. 
He died tin the fdlty-fifth year of his reign. 

8. Decius was universally acknowleged as his suc- 
sessor. His activity and wisdom seemed in some mea- 
sure to retard the hastening decline of the Roman 
empire. The Senate deemed him not inferior to Trajan, and 
indeed he appeared to consult the dignity and the benefit 
of the empire, if we except his cruel persecution of the 
Christians. But the disputes between the Pagans and 
the Christians, within the empire, and the irruptions of 
barbarous nations from without, enfeebled it beyond the 
power of remedy. He was killed in an ambuscade of the 
enemy, in the fiftieth year of his age, after a short reign of 
two years. 

9. Gallus, who had betrayed the Roman army, had 
address enough to get hrmself declared emperor, A. D. 
1151, He was the first who bought a dishonourable 
peace from the enemies of the state ; paying a tribute to 
the Goths, whom he ought to have repressed. He was 
lost in debauchery and sensuality. The Pagans were 
allowed the power of persecuting the Christians through 
all parts of the state. 

10. These calamities were succeeded by a pestilence 
Irom heaven, which widely extended for several years; 
and also by a civil war, which followed between Gallus and 
JEmilianus, who, having gained a victory over the Goths, 
was declared emperor by his conquering army. Both 
Gallus and his son were slain by ^milianus, in a battle 
fought in Moesia. He died in the forty-seventh year of 
his age, after an unhappy reign of two years and four 
months, in which the empire suffered inexpressible calam- 
ities. (A. D. 253.) The Senate refused to acknowledge 
the claims of ^milranus, and he was slain by his own 
troops, after a short reign of three or four months. 
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SECTION 30. 

1. Valerian was chosen by the army to succeed to 
the throne. He seemed to set about reforming the state 
with a good and vigorous mind; but reformation was 
grown almost impracticable. In a war with the Persians, 
their king Sapor took him prisoner^ and the indignities 
and cruelties practised upon this unhaf py moqarch are 
almost incredible. Sapor used him as a footstool for 
mounting his horse, observing that it was the best attitude 
for a statue to be erected to his memory. After a seven 
years sufferance of such horrid indignities, the cruel Per- 
sians commanded the prisoner's eyes tp be plucked out, 
and afterwards caused him to be flayed, his skin dressed, 
dyed red, and exposed as a monument of the Persian 
monarch's triumph. 

2. When Valerian was taken prisoner, G allien us, his 
son. promising to revenge the insult, was chosen emperor. 
A. D. 259, But it was soon discovered that he sought rather 
the splendours than the toils of empire, and he gave himself 
up to ease and luxury. At this time no fewer than thirty 
pretenders, who are commonly known by the name of 
the thirty 'ty rants f were contending for the crown. After 
supporting their claims for a short time, by force of arms, 
they returned to their original obscurity. Gallienus bar* 
ing been killed by his own soldiers, when engaged in the 
siege of Milan, was succeeded, A. D. 268, by Flavius 
Claudius. 

3. Claudius, was joyfully accepted by all orders of 
the state. He was a man of great valour and conduct, 
whose reign was chiefly occupied in repelling the attacks of 
the Gothic invaders, who had long continued to make irrup- 
tions into the empire. After a great victory obtained over 

. them he was seized with a pestilential fever in Pannonia, 
which terminated a reign of little more than two years ; to 
the great regret of his subjects, and the irreparable loss of 
the Roman empire. 

4. AuRELiAN was next chosen by the army on ac- 
count of his military talents, and acknowledged by all the 
states of the empire. This active monarch was of obscure 
parentage, and had passed through all the gradations of 
military duty. He was of unshaken courage and amazing 
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strength. In one engagement he killed forty of the enemy 
with his own hand, and at different times above nine 
hundred. In valour and expedition he was compared to 
Julius Ceesar, and only wanted mildness and clemency to 
be his equal. 

5. Among those who were compelled to submit to his 
power was the famous Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. He 
subdued her country and took her prisoner, and she was 
reserved to grace his triumph. She was afterwards 
allowed such an income as maintained her in almost her 
former splendour. But the emperor's severities were the 
cause of his destruction ; his secretary, having been threat* 
ened by him for some fault, formed a conspiracy against 
him, and slew him as he was travelling in Thrace towards 
Byzantium, in the sixtieth year of his age, after a very 
active reign of almost five years. 

6. After an interregnum of about eight months, the 
Senate made choice of Tacitus, a man of great merit, but 
no way ambitious of the honour, being at that time 
seventy-five years old. His measures were wise, his habits 
temperate, and his disposition amiable. After enjoying 
the empire about six months, he died of a fever in his 
inarch to oppose the Persians and Scythians. 

7. Upon the death of Tacitus, his half-brother took upon 
himself the title of emperor, in Cilicia ; but being defeated 
by Probus, the army, as if by common consent, exclaimed 
that Probus should be emperor. He had been early dis- 
tinguished for his discipline and valour, nor were his 
activity and courage less apparent when elected to the 
empire. Every year produced fresh irruptions, which 
threatened universal desolation. 

8. Perhaps at this time, no abilities, except those of 
Probus, were capable of opposing stich united invasions. 
He was slain by some of his soldiers, whom he had offended 
by employing them in draining a fen, after an active reign 
of six years and four months. He was succeeded by 
Cams. The reign of Carus, and that of his two sons 
Carinusand Numerian, were short and destitute of interest. 
Carus was killed by lightning in his tent. Numerian was 
assassinated by his father-in-law, Aper, who aspired to 
the crown, but was defeated by Diocletian, who slew the 
murderer, and ascended the throne with the approbation 
of the army and Senate. 
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9. DiocL£TiAN was a person of meanbitth ; he received 
his name from the town in which he was born, A. D. 284 
He owed his exaltation to his merit, having passed through 
all the gradations of office with sagacity, coarage^ andsuc* 
cess. In his time the northern hive^ as it was called, the 
Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians, Alani, &c., poured down its 
swarms of barbarians upon the southern empire. On 
account of the numerous enemies which Diocletian bad to 
oppose, he made Maximian his associate ; and afterward 
took two other colleagues, whom they termed Ceesazs. 
Constantitis Chloms, and Galerius. In 303 Diocletian 
began to persecute the Christians with great cruelty. 

10. After gaining many victories over the barbarians, 
and in the midst of his triumphs, Diocletian and Maximian 
(bis partner in the empire,) surprised the world by resignmg 
their dignities on the same day — 1st May, A. D. 304, and 
both retiring to private stations. Diocletian's reign of 
twenty years was active and vigorous. His authority, 
though tinctured with severity, was supposed to be adapted 
to the depraved state of morals at that time. 

11. Upon the resignation of the two emperors, the two 
Caesars, whom ihey had before chosen, were universally ac* 
knowledged aa their successors. Constantivs was virta- 
ous, valiant, and merciful; Gale&iub was brave, but brutal, 
incontinent, and cruel. On coming into power they 
readily agreed to divide the era^pire, Constantine was 
appointed to govern the western parts, and died at York, 
in Britain, A. D. 306, appointing Constantine, his sod, as 
his successor. Galerius was seized with a disorder, which 
baffled the skill of his physicians, and carried him off. 

SECTION 31. 

1. Constantine, afterwards surnamed the Great, had 
some competitors at first for the throne. Among the rest 
was Maxentius, who was at that time in poasession of 
Rome, and a steady assertor of Paganism. It was in 
Oonstantine s march against that usurper, we are told, 
dinirt^ "^^^ converted to Christianity, by a very extraor- 
marc^r^^^^J^^rJ'^- ^"^ ^^^^''^%* the army being on its 
of hU e^Z'^^' ^°*"^' Constantine, sensible of the dangers 
direct him ^. !u"* *®'J^''P ^^^ ejaculations to heaven to 
'^ m the path he should pursue. As the sun was 
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declining there suddenly appeared a pillar of light in the 
heavens, in the fashion of a cross, with this inscription— ^ 
TOTTn NIKA, In this overcome. 

2. An appearance so extraordinary created astonish- 
ment, both in the emperor and his whole army. The 
account goes on to say, that the emperor was further en- 
couraged by visions the same night ; and that, the day 
following, he caused a royal standard, like that which he 
had seen in the heavens, to be carried before him in his 
warS; as an ensign of victory and celestial protection. 
After this he consulted with the principal teachers of 
Christianity, and made a public avowal of that holy 
Teligion. 

3. Constantine, having thus attached his soldiers to 
his interest, who were mostly of the Christian persuasion, 
entered Italy wifh ninety thousand foot, and eight thou^ 
sand horse, and advanced almost to the gates of Rome* 
Maxentius advanced from the city with a large army. The 
engagement was fierce and bloody ; but victory declared 
in favour of Constantino. Maxentius was drowned in 
his flight, by the breaking down of the bridge as he 
attempted to cross the Tiber. Constantino, on entering 
the city, caused the cross to be placed at the right of all 
bis statues. Edicts were soon after issued, declaring that 
the Christians should be eased of all their grievances, and 
received into places of trust and authority. 

4. Things continued in this state for some time, Con- 
stantine contributing to the interests of religion and the 
revival of learniug. But in the midst of these ^assiduities 
the empire was again disturbed by the preparations of 
Maximin, who governed in the east, and who seemed 
desirous to resume his power. A general engagement 
ensued between him and Licinius (whom Constantino had 
associated with him in the government), in which Maximin 
suffered a total defeat. He was preparing however an- 
other army, when his death prevented the conflict. As 
he died by a very extraordinary kind of madness, the 
Christians ascribed it to the judgment of heaven. But 
this was an age in which false opinions and false miracles 
made up the bulk of every history. 

' 5. Constantino and Licinius thus remaining undisputed 
possessors of the empire, a rupture soon occurred between 
them, and both sides exerted their power to gain the 
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ascendency; and at the head of very formidable armies 
came to an engagement near Cybalis, in Pannonia. 
Gonstantine, previous to the battle, in the midst of his 
Christian bishops, begged the assistance of heaven ; i;Hkile 
Licinias, with equal zeal, called upon the Pagan priests 
to intercede with the gods in their favour. . Constantine 
was victorious ; and in a second engagement Licinius was 
entirely defeated, and rendered himself up to the victor, 
who, for his rebellion, some time afterwards, put him to 
death. 

6. Constantine, thus becoming sole monarch, resolved 
to establish Christianity on a sure basis. He commanded, 
that in all the provinces of the empire, the orders of the 
bishops should be implicitly obeyed. He called, also, a 
general council at Nice, to repress the heresies that had 
already crept into the church. But, though he restored 
tranquillity to his dominions, he could not ward off 
calamities at home. Historians are much at variance as 
to the motives which induced him to put his wife Faasta, 
and his son Crispus, to death. The most plausible 
account is, that Fausta, the empress, — a woman of great 
beauty, but of extravagant desires, had long, though 
secretly loved Crispus, Constantine's son by a. former 
wife. She attemped in vain to inspire this youth with a 
mutual passion. This produced an explanation, which 
proved fatal to both. Constantine, fired at once with 
jealousy and rage, condemned both to death. 

7. Constantine now found leisure to execute his design 
of removing the seat of government from Rome to By- 
zantium, a more central part of the empire, which he 
enlarged, and named from himself Constantinople, 
A. D. 330. The city he beautified with magnificent 
edifices, and dedicated it to the God of Martyrs; 
and in two years after repaired thither with his whole 
court. 

8. This removal produced no immediate change in the 
government of the empire. The inhabitants of Rome, 
though reluctant, submitted to the change, nor was there for 
two or three years any disturbance in the state ; until at 
length the Goths, 6nding that the Romans had withdrawn 
ail their garrisons along the Danube, renewed their in- 
^ads, and ravaged the country with unheard-of cruelty. 
^onstantme, however, soon repressed their incursions. 
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9* A great error ascribed to CoBstantine, is the dividing^ 
the empire among his sons. Constantine, the eldest, 
commanded in Gaul, and the western provinces : Con- 
stantius, the second, governed Africa and Illyricam : and 
Cooslans, the youngest, ruled in Italy. This division of 
the empire further contributed to its downfal: for the 
united strength of the state being no longer brought to 
repress invasions, — the barbarians, though often defeated^ 
conquered at last. When Constantine was above sixty 
years old, and had reigned above thirty, he found his 
£ealth decline. His disorder, which was an ague, in-^ 
creasing, he went to Nicomedia, where, finding himself 
without hopes of a recovery, he caused himself to be 
baptized. He soon after received the sacrament and 
expired. 

SECTION 32. 

1. The character of Constantine has been asextrava* 
gautly lauded by his friends as it has been unjustly depre- 
ciated by his enemies ; but in truth his conduct varied with 
his circumstances, and the hero whom adversity could not 
subdue, degenerated into a cruel and dissolute tyrant under 
the influence of uninterrupted prosperity. The private 
assassination of his son Crispus, and the murder of hfs 
nephew and of a great number of the most respectable im- 
perial oflicers, affix an indelible stain on the character of 
Constantine, which is aggravated by the knowledge that in 
the midst of these cruel executions the imperial court was 
the theatre of the most degrading licentiousness and pro- 
fligate debauchery. Christian writers have been too eager 
to extenuate the vices and palliate the crimes of the flrst 
Christian emperor ; as if the character of a great religious 
revolution was to be estimated by the character of the in- 
strument by which it was eflected ; but they should re- 
member that God has in many instances, made even the 
vices of men subservient to the great designs of his moral 
government. 

2. On the death of Constantine, his three sons, Con- 
stantine, Constantius, and Constans, succeeded to the 
empire. Though they had been carefully educated, they 
resembled each other as much in their vices as their names. 
They planned a conspiracy for the judicial murder of their 
nearest relation ; and a forged scroll, purporting to be the 

o 
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will of the late emperor, was produced by the Bishop of 
Nicomedia, who had been bribed for the purpose, in whieh 
Constantine was made to declare that he had been poisoned 
by his brothers, and repres^ented as supplicating' his' ciiil* 
dren for vengeance. Under this pretext the whole of the 
Flavian family was menaced with destruction, and it wa^ 
with difficulty that Gallus and Julian, the youngest chifdren 
of Julius Constantius, were saved from the hands of the 
assassins. 

; 3. This was followed by a partition of the empire among' 
the three brothers. Constantine, the' elder, received titular 
supremacy, and the possession of the <:apital ; Thrace and 
the Asiatic provinces were assigned to Constantius ; while 
Copstans was acknowledged master of Italy, Africa, and 
Illyricum. 

4. Constantius was soon involved in a long and dan* 
gerous war for the defence of his new dominions against 
Sapor, king of Persia. After a series of campaigns, in which 
tjie provinces were greatly devastated, the war was con* 
eluded by treaty, after it had lasted twelve years. Three 
years had scarcely elapsed since the partition of the em- 
pire, when Constantine fell in a civil war with his brother 
Constans,^ whose subsequent administration of ten years 
completely alienated the affections of the soldiers and the 
people. The general discontent induced Magnentius, & 
soldier of fortune, to raise the standard of revolt in Gaul, 
and Constans, before he had time to escape, was taken 
and slain. Immediately after, the Illyrian legions saluted 
their general Vetranio emperor, and his rebellion was 
sanctioned by the princess Constantia. However, Con- 
stantius, on his return from Syria, easily seduced the 
simple Vetranio into a treaty, and reduced him to a private 
station. War was then declared against Magnentius, who 
received a decisive overthrow at Mursa, in Pannonia, and 
soon after he slew himself in despair. 

5, Gallus, who with his brother Julian, had escaped the 
ruin of the Flavian family, had been released from prison 
by Constantius, associated in the government with the 
title of Csesar, and united in marriage to the princess 
Constantia. But the latter circumstance proved his ruin : 
stimulated by his wife, an ambitious and depraved woman, 
he provoked the jealousy of Constantius by outraging his 

♦ A.D.350. 
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aiitboriijj^ and after a mock examinatiap* be was ^t to 
4eath like the^ meanest criiuinal. 

• 6« Besides the reigning emperor, JuUan was now the 
Qnly.sur.viving member, of the Flavian family, and he owed 
his safety to the generous interference of the empress 
Eusebia. Educated in the philosophical schools in AtheAS, 
he had been induced to reject the pure doctrines of Chris-* 
tianity for the delusive dreams of Pagan philosophy,. and 
thus earned the title of the Apostate, He was raised to the 
dangerous elevation his brother had enjoyed and invested 
with the dignity of a Csesar. 

7. He was sent to defend the province of Gaul, then 
devastated by the German barbarians, and shewed by his 
conduct that the cultivation of polite literature is not ior 
compatible with the wisdom of a statesman, the skill of a 
general, or the courage of a hero. His soldiers had re- 
solved to proclaim him emperor; and a civil war was on 
the point of. commencing, when it was prevented by the 
death of Constantius,* who, notwithstanding his rebellion, 
named Julian as his successor. 

8. The news of Julian's accession was hailed bv the 
philosophers and the adherents to the old heathen system 
with extravagant pleasure, but it filled the hearts of the 
Christians with suspicion and dismay. The principles of 
enlightened toleration formed no part of his philosophy ; 
rewards were proffered to all who would apostatize to the 
imperial creed, and penal disqualifications imposed on 
those whose adhered to the pure religion of the gospel. It 
is said indeed that Julian did not persecute the Christians, 
and it is true that he made no martyrs ; but it were idle to 
deny that penal and disqualifying laws are as much instru- 
ments of persecution as the torture of the rack, or the axe 
of the executioner. The condition of the Jews, so directly 
in accordance with the prophecy of Christ was a standing 
proof of Christianity, too decisive to escape the notice of 
its crafty adversary. To remove its effects, Julian resolved 
to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem ; but the workmen were 
miraculously dispersed, and the attempt was not repeated. 

9. Julian led a powerful army against the Persians and 
for some time enjoyed uninterrupted success. But, at 
length be was mortally wounded in a skirmish with the 
Persian troops. 

• A. D. 361. 
o2 
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10. Jovian, one of the imperial domestips, was chosen 
by the army, and the first act of his reign was to conclude 
a dishonourable peace with Sapor. He then made a public 
profession of the Christian faith, and issued an edict for 
the establishment of universal toleration ; but on his way 
to Constantinople he unfortunately was suffocated by the 
mephitic vapours of a room freshly plastered, after a short 
reign of eight months. 

SECTION 33. 

1. After an interregnum often days, Valentiniaoy the 
son of a Pannonian nobleman, was elected to fill the vacant 
throne. He shared his authority with his brother Valens, 
to whom he intrusted Constantinople and the eastern pro- 
vinces; the western dominions he reserved for himself and 
made Milan the seat of his government. Thus were the 
Roman territories divided into the Eastern and Western 
empires. A. D. 364. 

2. The empire of Valens was disturbed by the revolt of 
Procopius, whose only merit was his relationship to the 
emperor Julian ; and afler his defeat by the bitter persecu- 
tion of the Catholic Christians, whom Valens, a zealous 
professor of the Arian heresy, determined to destroy. Va- 
lentinian, on the contrary, established perfect toleration in 
his dominions, and studiously discouraged all persecution 
on account of religious opinions. 

3. But the barbarous nations on the northern frontiers 
of the empire began now to threaten the calamities that 
they subsequently inflicted. The Gothic and Sarmatic 
nations could no longer be confined by the line of the 
Danube ; a formidable coalition of the German tribes called 
the Allemanni menaced Gaul ; and Southern Britain was 
invaded by the Picts and Scots. To the latter province 
the emperor sent Theodosius, the bravest and most popular 
of the imperial generals ; while he himself hasted to meet 
the barbarians of the Rhine and Upper Danube. In Bri- 
tain, Theodosius not only repelled the invaders but ex- 
tended the boundaries of the Roman province. Nor was 
the emperor's success less decided, and he drove his ene- 
mies to sue for peace. When the ambassadors came into 
the presence of Valentinian, he upbraided them in the 
most bitter terms, and worked himself into such a convul- 
sion of passion that he burst a blood vessel, and expired 
in a few moments in the arms of his attendants. 
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4. Grjitian succeeded bis father; but was forced to 
associate with himself in the empire his brother Va- 
lentinian II. , as yet an infant. Scarcely had he assumed 
the government, when he received pressing solicitations 
fix^m his uncle Valens to aid in the defence of the eastern 
empire which an insurrection of the Goths menaced with 
destruction. These Goths, being driven from their native 
soil by the Huns, had supplicated the emperor Valens to 
locs^te them in some part of his dominions. He readily 
assigned to them the waste lands of Thrace, but neglecting 
to provide for their immediate support, hunger drove them 
to rebellion, and they now seemed on the point of destroy- 
ing the empire that had afforded them protection. 

5. Gratian readily prepared to aid his uncle; but was 
delayed by a new war with the Allemaoni till Valens had 
been forced to an engagement near Adrianople, in which 
he perished with the greater part of his army. When 
Gratian received thefatal news, he was on his march ; but, 
it was too late to save his uncle. Being too sensible of 
the dangers that threatened the western empire, to distract 
hioQself with the affairs of the eastern, he chose as his coL- 
league, Theodosius, the son of the conqueror of Britain, 
and invested him with the imperial purple. Theodosius 
soon restored the sinking fortunes of the eastern empire^ 
and compelled the Goths to submit. 

6. Hitherto the conduct of Gratian had merited and 
obtained the applause of of his subjects ; but from a 
▼ariety of causes, his popularity began rapidly to decline. 
This induced Maximus, who commanded in Britain, to 
make an attempt for empire, and passing over to Gaul, be 
iras joined by the legions quartered in that country. 
Gratian, after vainly endeavouring to revive the loyalty of 
his soldiers, fled from Paris, where he resided ; but he was 
treacherously betrayed at Lyons to his pursuers, and in- 
stantly murdered. 

7. Theodosius, thougiit it prudent to enter into a 
proffered alliance with Maximus, stipulating that Italy 
should be secured to Valentinian II., then at Milan. But 
^e perfidious usurper, soon after led an army across the 
Alps, and Valentinian fled with his mother Justinian, to 
Theodosius for safety. Theodosius prepared au army to 
chastise the perfidy of Maximus. The success of the war 
was equal to its justness. Maximus was slain ; and Va- 
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lentinian was restored ; but he was assassinated soon after 
by Arbogastes. one of his generals, who procured the 
elevation of the rhetorician Eugenius to the throne of the 

western empire. t i ♦v 

8. Theodosius once more proceeded to Italy, ^s th« 
punisher of usurpation; on this occasion he found his 
enemies waiting his approach beyond the Alps, and so 
strongly posted that, but for the disaffection of one of the 
hostile 'bodies, he must have been irretrievably ruined. In 
the battle that ensued, the two usurpers were slam, and 
the eastern and western empires were once more ^nited 
under one head. But the health of the emperor, already 
weakened by military toils, was quite unable ^^ sustam 
the festivities that celebrated his triumphs. He died, 
universally lamented by all classes of his subjects after a 
glorious reign of sixteen years. 

SECTION 34. 

» 1. The Barbarous Nations that contributed to the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire, were the Vandals and 
Alans, the Goths, the Huns, the Allemanni and the 
Suevic Tribes, the Franks, the Angles and Saxons, the 
Normans, the Bulgarians and Avars, the Saracens or 
Arabs, SLud the Turks. 

2. During the later reign of the C«sars, the ancient 
military glory of the Romans disappeared, and their 
armies were recruited from among the distant provinces, 
and when those mercenary tribes returned home, they 
made known to their countrymen the riches and the 
weakness of the empire. It was about the beginning of 
the fifth century that the Vandals, the Suevi and the 
Alans poured their hordes into the empire. The Franks, 
Saxons, Allemanni, &c., laid waste the countries about 
the Rhine, and the Persians made dreadful incursions on 
the provinces of the east. 

3. The Vandals issued from Scandinavia (now Sweden) 
and occupied the northern part of Germany, between the 
Elbe and the Vistula, and formed a part of the great 
Suevic nation. They extended themselves towards the 
lower Danube, and came in contact with the Alans, a 
Scythian race from the chain of Mount Caucasus, that 
had previously made incursions into southern Asia. 
Another portion or tribe of these Vandals overran Gaul; 
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and from thence entered Spain, and one of the provinces^ 
Vandalusia (now Andalusia) retains the memory of their 
conquests. . From Spain they passed, A. D. 429, into 
Africa, under the command of king Oenseric and his 
successors. Their dominion lasted for a century, when 
they were totally subdued, and their name obliterated from. 
Africa, by Belisarius, the general of the eastern emperor, 
Justinian. 

4. The Goths are said to have been originally from 
Scandinavia; but the first historical accounts introduce 
them north of the lower Danube, between the Vistula and 
the Don. Those eastward of the Boristhenes or Dnieper, 
vrere termed Ostrogoths ; and those to the west of the 
Boristhenes were named Visigoths. Both were the most 
civilized of the barbarous tribes, and the first that em- 
braced Christianity. After being provoked by' the em-? 
peror&, they twice ravaged Italy, and plundered Rome; 
and they erected new states in Gaul and Spain, which 
attained considerable distinction. The Thuringians, wh6 
appear to have been a branch of the Goths, established a 
liingdom in the centre of Germany^ 

5. The Huns appear, from the accounts of the ancient 
historians to have belonged to the race. of the Mongolian 
Tartars. On their entering Europe, they drove before 
them the Goths,* and other nations down upon Italy. la 
the year 391, they entered Moesia and Thrace. Attita, 
the leader of the Huns, who, for his cruelty, was called 
" the scourge of God,** was defeated by ^tius, and 
Theodoric, the king of the Visigoths. They lost their 
chief in Italy, and with his death their power terminated^ 
The nation was broken by their petty chiefs into small 
septs, and the conquests of Charlemagne, about the year 
800, A.D., blotted the name of the Huns from the list of 
nations. 

G.TheALLBMANNi and the Suevic tribes. TheAUemanni 
were a confederacy of several tribes in northern Germany ; 
they possessed themselves of those parts which border on 
the Rhine, and from thence Germany is at present called 
Allemagne, 

7. The BuRGUNDiANs originally inhabited the banks of 
the Vistula (now Prussia). In 245, they were driven by 
the GepidsB beyond the £lbe. About the year 275, they 
approached the Rhine, which they crossed, and took 
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amneroiis towns, which they were soon^ by the emperor 
Frobus, compelled to yield. They sometime afterwaids 
overran Alsace, and advanced to Geneva. The seat of 
their ^vernment was next removed to Vienne, in Dau- 
phin6, and lastly to Burgundy ; since which it has formed 
a province of France. 

8. The SuEvic tribes occupied the space between the 
Vistula and the Albe ; and in language and race appear 
to be closely connected with the Scandinavians. One 
portion of them settled in the south western part of 
Germany, and gave the name Swabia to that duchy. 
They accompanied the Vandals into Spain, and receivdl 
the province of Galicia for their share. 

Two ScANDiNAviAK tribcs, — the Gepidjel, and the 
Heruli forced the Burgundians to quit their habit- 
ations. The Heruli, after having given a king to Italy^ 
were soon lost among the other tribes. 

9. The Lombards, more properly Longobardi or the 
long-bearded-nation, were the last of the Suevic tribes 
that emigrated. They entered Italy after the destnictioii 
of the Gothic kingdom, and erected a state in 563, 
balled Lombardy, in the northern part of that country, 
which lasted till 774, when it fell under the dominion of 
Charlemagne. 

The Franks, or Freemen, had at one time the 
whole country, from the Rhine to the Elbe under their 
control. In the third and fourth centuries they pos- 
sessed themselves of Gaul, to which they gave the name 
of France. 

10. The Angles and Saxons inhabited the provinces 
about Holstein, and were as conspicuous for their expe- 
ditions by sea, as their incursions by land. The Britons, 
to protect themselves against the Picts and Scots, in- 
treated the aid of these pirates. They landed in Kent, 
i^ut A.D. 449. But they soon became masters of the 
country which they came to protect. They founded the 
seven kingdoms, called the Heptarchy, and changed its 
name to Angle-land, since corrupted to England. 

1 1 . The Normans, or North-men , did not appear tfll after 
'^^e former tribes had nearly settled themselves in their new 

'citations. They came from Norway and Denmark, and 
ir phatical excursions, not only on the coasts of the 
antic, but in the Mediterranean, fiUed Enrope with 
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dismay. They made frequent settlements on the north 
of France, and wrested . Normandy from the French 
Monarchs. Their descendants, under the guidance of 
William the Conqueror, made themselves masters of 
England. 

The Bulgarians and Avars. The "Bulgarians were 
probably from Southern Tartary. They appeared on the 
banks of the Volga towards the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury. In their farther progress a part of them penetrated 
to Benevento in Italy, where their descendants may be 
distinguished to this day. A still larger portion formed 
the province of Bulgaria, in the Greek empire. The Avars 
came from the same country as the Bulgarians, and soon 
after their appearance, merged in that peo])le. 

12. The Sarac'ens, or Arabs, and the Turks. In 
the early part of the seventh century, Mahomed, a native 
of Mecca, in Arabia, proclaimed himself an inspired 
Apostle, and in a few years, he became the leader of a 
liost of converts. The natives of Africa were called 
Saracens (which signifies Easterns). Their habits are 
predatory, and they have been always formidable to their 
neighbours, but when united under a popular leader their 
prowess was invincible, especially when the Greek empire 
and Persian kingdom, were in the lowest state of degrada* 
tion. Within a century from the flight of Mahomet, the 
Saracens had wrested from the Byzantine Emperors 
of Constantinople, their fairest Asiatic provinces, they 
subjugated Persia, made themselves masters of Egypt and 
North Africa, and founded a kingdom in Spain. But 
success proved the ruin of the empire. The different tribes 
divided and warred against each other, and thus made way 
for another powerful people to exalt themselves upon their 
ruins, about the ninth and tenth centuries, — these were 
the Turks. 

13. The Turks were a Tartaric horde, from the eastern 
borders of the Caspian who were first employed as mer- 
cenaries by Motassem, around his throne at Bagdat, and 
who finally became masters of the empire. — (See under 
the head of Turks in the volume on Modern History,) 

SECTION 35. 

1. The boundaries of the Roman Empire, at its greatest 
extent, were in Europe, — the Rhine and the Danube ; in 
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Asia, — the Euphrates and Syrian desert, — and in Africa, — 
the sandy regions. In Europe, besides Haly, the Romans 
possessed 



Insula Ba- 

LEAKIC£ 



I 



His^ANiA • •• - Spain, 
LusiTANiA - - Portugal. 

Minorca » 

Majorca^ 

and Ivica. 
Gallia - - France. 
Helvetia - Switzerland. 
Belgium - - Belgium. 
ViNDELiciA - - Swabia. 
RnaTiA - - The Tyrol. 
NoRicuM - - Austria. 
Pannovia - - Hungary. 

2. In Asia the empire extended over Asia Minor, 
Syria, Phcenicia, and Palestine. — In the reign of Trajan, 
Armenia, and Mesopotamia were reduced to provinces, 
but they were abandoned by his successor, Adrian. 

The African Provinces were Egypt. 



McEsiA Bulgaria and tferpia* 

Illyricum - - Croatia. 

Thrace. 

Macedon. 

Thessaly. 

Epirus. 

Greece. 

And the Greek Islands. 

All the islands in the Me- 
diterranean, and part of 
Britain. 



Cyrenaica - - 

Africa pro- 
per 



I 



Tripoli. 

The 
Algerine 
territory. 



NUMIDIA 

Mauritania 



- - Barbary. 
( Fez and 
\ Morocco. 



3. The most remarkable states not subject to the Romans 
were the northern Germanic tribes^ — the Scythian bar- 
barians (now the Russian Empire). In Asia the Parthian 
Empire and the Arabic tribes. They had heard of Tapio- 
bana (Ceylon), of the Chersonesus aurea (Malacca)and of 
the still more remote region, inhabited by the Seres 
(Chinese). 
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CHAPTER I.— THE JEWS. 

FROM THE CREATION TO THE DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM.—THE PHCENICIANS, &c- 

SECTION 1.--FR0M THE Creation. 

1. What is the scripture account of the Creation? 

2. For what crime were Adam and Eve banished Paradise ? 

3. yfhy WHS AbeFs sacrifice more acceptable than Cain's ? 

4. How were the descendants of Seth and Cain distinguiisfaed t 

5. Relate the particulars of Noah and the Flood. 

6. What were the ages of several antediluvians 1 

7. Bepeat the prophetic words of Noah, 

SECTION 2, Page S. — Babel, and Dispersion of Minkikv* 

1. When and by whom was the tower of Babel built 1 
a. What occasioned the dispersion of mankind 1 

3. What was the most ancient mode of government t 

4. Who were the builders of Babylon and Nineveh t 

5. What is said of Ninus and Semiramis 1 

6. What laws were supposed to have been first instituted ? 

7. How were bargains and contracts made in early times? 

8. What were the earliest vehicles of history ? 

SECTION 3, Page 5.— Call op Abraham. 

1. From what country was Abraham called 1 

2. What was the Almighty's promise to Abraham t 

5. W^hat sacrifice was Abraham called to make 1 

4. Whom did Isaac marry? —What was Abraham's age ? 

3. For what did Esau sell his birthright ? 

6. To what country and family did Jacob retire 1 

7. How came Joseph to be sold, and carried to Egypt t 

8. What gave occasion to his imprisonment ? 

9. What dreams did he interpret? - 

SECTION 4, Page 8.— The Israelites in Egypt. 

1. What occasioned the Israelites to go to Egypt ? 

2. In what part of Egypt did the Israelites settle ? 

3. What were the ages of Isaac and Joseph t 
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4. Relate the particulars of Moeea in the BiiHnisheB. 

5. What occasioiied his flight to Midian 1 

6. What were the ten plagues of Egypt ? 

7. What befel the Egyptians in the Red Sea 1 

8. On what Mount were the two tables delivered '» 

9. How long did the Israelites wander in the wilderness i 

SECTION 5, Pagb 12.— Joshua, Ciueb, Othmel, &c. 

1. Who led the Israelites over Jordan into Canaan 1 
£, What miracle was performed by Joshua 1 

3. What occurred under the command of Caleb 1 

4. What occurred under Othniel, Ehud, Gideon, &c. 1 
Su What of Jepthah, Samson, and the Philistines 1 

6. What is recorded of Eli and his sons 1 

7. Who was Samuel, and who was proclaimed Idng^ 

8. What is related of Saul and his victories 1 

9. On what conditions did David obtain Saul's daughter l 

10. Relate Saul's death, and David's advancement to the crown. 

11. Mention David's victories* 

SECTION 6, Page 15.— David, Solomon, Asa, Ahab, &c. 

1. Itato what sin did David falll 

2. What sons rebelled ''—What was David's age, &c. ? 

3. Who succeeded David ?— For what did Solomon pray 1 

4. When were the foundations of the Temple laid 1 

5. Who succeeded Solomon?— Who ruled over Israeli 

6. Who invaded Jerusalem and pillaged the temple 1 

7. What wars took place between the kings of Judah and Israel T 

8. What is recorded of Asa, Ahab, Jehoshapbat, &c. 

9. What of Jeaebel, and of Naboth's vineyard ? 

10. What did Elijah pronounce against Ahaziah 1 and what befel the 

Syrian army ? 

SECTION 7, Pace 18. 

1. What is related of Jehu, Athaliah, Joash, &c, 1 

2. Mention the reigns of Amaziah, Jeroboam II. &c.'? 

3. What is. recorded of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, &c. t 

4. What victory did the Israelites gain over Judah 1 

5. What befel the Assyrian army in the days of Hezekiab t 

6. Relate what change took place in Manasseh. 

7. What king of Assyria reduced the people into captivity 1 

8. What befel Zedekiah "i — Whither were the people led captive ? 

9. How long were the Jews in captivity ? — By whom and by whose 

command was the temple rebuilt 1 

SECTION 8, Page 21. 

1. By whom were Nehemiah and Ezra encouraged to rebuild the 
Q T ^ T, ^^ Jerusalem, and renew the Jewish worship 1 

^oj^JJat state was the Jewish government annexed t By what 

3. TI^^LZ^ Alexander the Great appeased ? 

4. Who tnM^v'^''^"^ ^^ *^® Ptolemies towards the Jews. 
^*^o Pillaged the temple and punished the people ? 
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5. What fknulj of JewB arofle against the S^aas ? 

6. What did Judas, the heroic Jewish chief, effect? 

7. What success had Jonathan with the general Baechides ? 

8. What occurred hetween Jonathan and Alexander Baiaa ? 

9. What success had Simon 1 With whom did he leagae ? 

SECTION 9, Page 24. 

!• How long did Hjrcanus govern Jerusalem ? ' 

2. What was the ccmduct, and what were the wars of Alexander ? 

3. Did not Pompey interfere hetween the hrothers H3n:canu8 and 

Aristohulus ? — and in what manner '! 

4. How did Pompej treat the Jews in JerusaUm t 

5. What Koman divided Judea into districts ? 

6. On whom did Ciesar hestow the high priesthood 1 

7. For what was Herod hrought hefore the Sanhedrim ? 

8. To whom did Antony show such partiality 7 

9. What terminated the goyemment of the Asmoneans *! 

SECTION 10, Page 28. 

1 For what was Herod summoned before Antony ? 

2. What stratagems were now^ discovered 1 

3. To whom did Herod next pay his court ? 

4. For what act was Herod distressed in mind t 

5. Who were his sons, and whom did they marry? 

6. What befel his sons, Alexander and Aristohulus? 

7. What cruel orders did he leave at his death ? 

8. What most remarkable event now occurred ? 

9. How did Caesar apportion out the Jewish dominions ? 

SECTION 11, Page 31. 

1 . What change now took place in the government ? 

2. Mention the event of Christ's crucifixion ? 

3. Was not Agrippa struck with a fatal disease ? 

4. What was the slate of Judea at this time 1 

5. What fatal conflicts occuired between the Romans and the Jews ? 

6. What caused the city to be deluged with blood ? 

7. What two factions were bent on each others destruction ? What 

Aoman general headed the forces? 

8. Describe the conflict that razed the city. 

9. What tributes did the Koman emperors impose ? 

10. What has been the state of the Jews since the destruction of 

their city ? 

SECTION 12, Page 34.--The Phcenicians, &xj. 

1 . What is the supposed origin of the Phoenicians *? 

2. What was their character, their trade, colonies, &c. ? 

3. What their manufactories, navigation, &c. 1 

4. Describe the character of the Arabs, mode of life, &c. ? 

5. From whom were the Moabites descended 1 

6» Who was the chief deity of the Ammonites? From whom 

descended, and where their residence ? 
7. Who was the father of the Midianites ? What was their occupa* 

tion, and where their residence? 
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8. Who was the progenitor of the Edomitoft} Whore 4iA Ibfly 

reside ^ with whom did they traffic ? . 

9. From which of fisau's s&ns were ^e Ajaaleldtea deieeodadl 

With whom did thev war 1 

10. What poition of land did the Canaamtes oecapy 1 By what namaa 

were they distinguished? What their religion 7 By whon 
were they partly subdued t 

11. Describe the Philistines, — their place of residence,— tbcir 

descent, — their object of worship — the people with whom thty 
made war, &c» 

CHAPTER IL— EGYPTIANS. 

SECTION 1, Page S8.— Division, Population, &e. 

1. How was Egypt divided? what its population, &c? 
S. Describe its palaces, edifices, statues, &c. 

3. What curiosity is mentioned near Cairo ? 

4. What is said of its obelisks and pyramids? 

5. For what purpose were they erected ? 

6. Describe the labyrinth and its use ? 

7. By whom was the lake Moeris formed ? 

8. How was the overflowing of the Nile received! 

9. What temple was dedicated to Minerva? 

lO. What is said of Alexandria and the Watch-tower t 

SECTION 2, Pao* 41. 

1 . By whom was Egypt visited ? 

2. In what veneration were their priests held ? 

3. What were their objects of worship ? 

4. What the sacred homage paid them ? 

5. What were the reasons assigned for such worship t 

6. How were the bodies usually embalmed? 

7. Were the Egyptians a warlike people ? 
^. What studies were they led to pursue ? 
9. What plants were peculiar to Egypt? 

SECTION 3, Page 44.— Of the Kings of EoYfrr. 

1* Mention the dynasties of Egypt. 

2. How is Egypt divided?— What its periods 1 

3. Who are supposed to be its first kings ? 

4. Describe the Mausoleum of Osymandiaa. 

5. Who reigned in the days of Abraham and Joseph? 

6. Whas is related of Sesostris? — of his power,— of hiB conquestV* 

of his temples,^-of his cruelties, &c. ? 

SECTION 4, Page 48. 

1* What settlements and colonies were formed 1 

2. What is said of Pheron and Proteus ? 

3. What of Rhampsinitis, Cephrcnus, &c.? 

^ What reference is made to the Scripture history t 
o. What was the prayer of Asa, king of Judah X 
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6* Did th» E^yptieAB boast of tbeir antiqmty ? 

7. What is related of Psammotichus ? 

8, Whftt mdf«fntitre is iwlated of Pharaoh Necho 1 

SECTIONS, Page 50. 

1. How did Necho treat the kings of Judah ? 
S, What prophecy of Ezekiel was fulfilled 1 

$f Did Nebuchadnezzar make a conquest of it ? To whom were the 
Egyptians successively subject? 

4. What temple was built by Amasis 1 

5. What resulted from the expedition of Cyrus ? 

6. With what histories will that of Egypt be henceforward blendedl 

CHAPTER III.— THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

SECTION 1, Page 53. 

1. From whom were the Carthaginians derived, and what their 

language, manners, customs, &c. J 

2. What their attachment to the mother country ? 

3. Mention what was their strong religious impression? 

4. From whence originated the fable of Saturn destroying hi» own 

offspring ? 

5. Did the Carthaginians offer human sacriiices? AVhat judicious 

remark does Plutarch make ? 

6. What was the mode of government in Carthage ? 

7. Mention the extent and variety of the trade of Carthage* 

SECTION 2, Page 56. 

1. From what gold mines were they enriched, and from whence did 

they recruit their armies ? 

2. Wherein did their forces differ from those of Rome 1 

3. What attention did they pay to learning ? 

4. Mention one of the few great men that flourished. 

5. To what was children's knowledge chiefly confined ? What were 

the usual qualities of the Carthaginians ? 

6. How do you divide the Carthaginian history 1 

7. What is related of Dido, the Tjrrian princess ? 

8. What the extent of the Carthage dominions ? 

9. How were the boundaries of their country determined 1 

SECTION 3, Page 60. 

1. What is said of the Balearic Isles ? 

2. How came the Carthaginians to land in Spain ? 

3. Why was Sicily called Trinacria ? 

4. What event threw Carthage in confusion ? 

5. Was Hannibal successful ? — How was he received on hift retun&'t 

6. What was his success at Agrigentum ? 

7. Did not Imilcon besiege and take Gela? 

8. What was the fate of Imilcon the Carthaginian? 

9. To what perils were the Carthaginians exposed ? What deliyered 

them from the dreadful storm ? 
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SECTION 4, Pace 63. 



1. What befel tbe younger Dionysras 1 _ , ^. , 

2. What did Hanno attempt 1—and what befel him ^ 

3. What success had Agathocles in Africa **• 

4. How came the Tyrians to take refuge in Carthage 1 

6. What befel Haimlcar while besiegmg Syracuse? What did 

Bomilcar attempt, and what was his fate 1 . . ^ 
6, To what did the superstitious ascribe their calamities 1 
r! What ill fate awaited Agathocles 1 r^^u^a^mana 

8. In the times of Pyrrhus, what succours did the Carthaginians 

offer the Komans 1 

9. What conquests did Pyrrhus gain in Sicily 1 

10. To what dignity did Hiero arrive 1— What new enemy appeared 
and gave rise to the first Punic war ? 

CHAPTER IV.— GREECE. 

SECTION 1, Page 67. 

1. When was the kingdom of Sicyon said to be founded ? Who was 

its first king ? , ^ .t. ^- r 

2. Who was the first king of Argos? How long before the tune of 

Abraham, and who were the Heraclidac ? \rr\^ 

3. By whom was Athens formed into a regular government ? Who 

is said to have established the court of Areopagus ? And who, 
the Amphictyonic council ? 

4. Who is said to have founded Thebes, and to have introduced 

sixteen letters of the Greek alphabet? What is related of 
Helena and of the siege of Troy ? . j , 

5. Who was the first sovereign of Corinth ? Who was Penander ? 

By whom was Macedon first governed 1 

6. By what were these separate states united ? What states met at 

the Amphictyonic council ? 

7. Of this confederacy, what states were the most distinguished? 

SECTION 2, Page. 69. 

1. Mention the first race of kings at Lacedaemon. How came tlie 

people to admit two kings with equal authority ? 

2. Did not Lycurgus institute a new code of laws ? What dis- 

interested proof did he give of his love of justice ? 

3. At what age were the senators chosen ? 

4. With what power were the senators invested ? 

5. How were the lands of the state divided ? 

6. How was the practice of temperance enforced ? 

7. How taught to endure bodily pain ? 
o' Sfil*^^® *^® discipline of the Virgins. 

in w^^* ^^® *^® Spartans' chief occupation? 

ii wi^^^^^x "®*^ ^ ^ *^^^ "^li'ig passion ? 

10* t! \ . Lycurgus leave his country ? 

i-i. in what war were the Spartans first engaged ? 
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SECTION 3, Paob 74. 

1. What induced the Athenians to improve their government, and 

whom did they choose as legislator ? 
3. What was the character of Solon ? 

3. What laws of Draco did he repeal ? 

4. What other measures did he adopt ? 

5. What was the business of the Four Hundred ? 

6. What laws respecting the leaving of property ? 

7. What laws respecting fathers and sons ? 

8. Who were the leaders that headed the factions ? And what was- 

the character of Pisistratus ? 

9. What stratagems did Pisistratus adopt? 

10. What did the sons of Pisistratus effect? 

11. Whose names were held in veneration ? 

SECTION 4, Page 78. 

1. What success did Hippias receive from the Spartans? 
% What reply did the Athenians give to the Persian long? 

3. Mention the population of Athens and Sparta. 

4. What occurred to Aristagoras and Histiaeus ? 

5. Whom did Darius send to the coasts of Asia ? 

6. What did the Persian heralds demand from. Greece ? 

SECTION 5, Page. 80. 

1. What instructions did Darius give to his generals 7 

2. By whom were the Grecians headed ? 

3. How did the Persians treat the Eretrians ? 

4. In what position did Miltiades place his army ? 

5. What superstition delayed the Spartan forces ? 

6. Describe the battle of the Persians and Athenians, 

7. What were the losses sustained by the contest ? 

8. What honours were conferred on the victors ? 

9. And what their ingratitude to Miltiades ? 

SECTION 6, Page 83.->Xerxes march to Greece. 

1. With whom did Xerxes enter into a confederacy ? 

2. What the riches and character of Py thius ? 

3. Relate Xerxes' reflection on surveying his troops. What was the 

advice of Artabanes ? 

4. How did Xerxes chastise the Hellespont ? 

5. Of what number did the united armies consist ? 

6. How did he calculate the number of his forces ? 

7. What steps were taken by the Athenians ? 

SECTION 7, Page. 86. 

1. What was the amount of the Grecian forces ? What number were 

at Thermopylae ? 

2. Relate the vsJour of the Spartans. 

3. What men did Xerxes lose, and what sea engagement happened 

on the same day ? 
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4. What b^pened to the Phocians and AthMiiana ? 

5. What occurred to Xerxes near the Temple of Minerymt 

6. Relate the events of the battle of Salamia ? 
T, Where did tlie Persian fleet pass the printer ? 

8. What were Mardonius's proposal^ to the Athenianft ? 

SECTION 8, Page 89. 

1. Describe the final retreat of the Persians. 

2. What occurred to the Persians at Micale ? 

3. What orders did Xerxes leave on his retiring 1 

4. What decree was passed by Aristides? 

5. What change occurred in Pausanias ? 

6. What death did Pausanias die ? 

7. Whither did Themistocles fly for safety 

8. In what island was tlie common treasury of Greece, and to wbat 

duty was Aristides chosen ? 

SECTION 9, Page 92.— Death of Xerxes. 

1. Who conspired against the life of Xerxes ? 
2 Where did Themistocles take refuge ? 

3. How was he received by the Persian king? 

4. What presents did he receive, and where reside ? 

5. What was the cause of his death ? 

6. Was there not a revolt of the Egyptians? 

7. Did not the Persian king favour the Jews ? 

8. What is related of Nehemiah and Esdras ? 

9. At what period did Herodotus flourish? 

SECTION 10, Page 95. 

1. Who divided the chief authority at Athens? 

2. By whom was Pericles instnacted? What was said of liii 

eloquence ? 

3. What was the public conduct of Pericles 1 

4. With whom was Pericles compared 1 

5. What public calamity happened at Sparta ? 

6. To whom did they apply for succour ? 

7. What leaven of dissention happened in Greece ? What forces did 

Cimon raise, and with whom contend ? 

8. Widi whom did the Grecians make peace? How long had fiie 

war lasted ? 

SECTION 11, Page 98. 

1. What proposal did Pericles make. Who was tbo celebrated 

sculptor at this period ? 

2. What were the qudities of Pericles t How long did he maintaiai 

his authority t 

3. For what purpose were twenty persons chosen ? What was their 

age, and to whom were they sent ? 

4. What did the Lacedspmoniaus agaiast the Phooians, and wlnt 

steps were taken by Pericles ? 
-* w^*^ occasioned the Peloponnesian war? 
I' ]JJ»t city did the Athenians besiege 1 
r. What U said of Xerxes 1 whatof Gelon? 



i 
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8. What is the chartcter of Hiero 7 What was the reply of Simo- 
nides 

SECTION 12, Paoe 103.— The Peioj»onke81an Waiu 

1. "What character is ^ven of the Athenians t 

% How- were the forces of the Lacedaemonians employed ? 

3. What steps were taken hv the Athenians ? 

4. What was the reply of llippocrates to the Persian king, and what 

reward did the Athenians confer on him 1 

5. What occurred hetween the Spartans and Athenians? What 

disgrace and trouhle^ awaited Pericles ? 

6. What steps were taken by Lacedsmon ? What was the fate- of 

the ambassadors ? 

7. Relate the interview between Pericles and his friends ? 
-& What display did the Athenians make of their fleet ? 

SECTION 13, Page 106. 

1. Did the Athenians grant the peace solicited ? 

2. What message was received from Artaxerzes ? 

' 3 When did the Persian monarch die ? How long did he reigo, and 

who succeeded ? 
' 4. Mention the plots formed against Darius. 

5. And the revolt both of the Egyptians and Medes. 

6. What leading men were opposed to peace, and by what motivea 

were they influenced ? 

7. What befel the Spartan and Athenian c6mmanders ? 

8. Wto were now for peace 1 — who opposed it 1 

9. What said Timon, the man-hater, to Alcibiades ? 

, SECTION 14, Page 1 10. 

1. Who implored the Athenians* aid ? What ceremonies took place 

before the departure of the ships'! For what crime was 
Alcibiades recalled? 

2. What was enjoined upon the priests and priestesses 1 

3. What fate awaited the Athenian generals ? To what state wero 

the Athenians reduced 1 

4. What change did Pisander effect ? Relate Alcibiades' victories. 

and his visit to Athens. 

5. How came the Spartans to gain the victory 1 

6. \Vhat generals succeeded Alcibiades ? 

7. What is said of Phlistonax, Pausanias, Conon, &c. 1 

8. With whom does Plutarch equal Callicratides 1 

9. What cruelties were exercised towards the officers, and was it not 

opposed by Socrates 1 

SECTION 15, Page. 114. 

1. What decisive battle was fought at the Hellespont? 
3. What disasters happened in consequence to Athens? 

3. What Persian king died, and who attempted to succeed ? 

4. How did the Council of Thirty behave at Athens ? 

5. What did Socrates, Thrasybnlus, and Lysias ? 

6. What reflections have been drawn from it 1 

7. Wherein consisted the wisdom of Thrasybulus t 

8. Was not Lysander intoxicated by his victories 1 
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SECTION 16, Page 117. 

1, Whftt was the attempt of young Cyras t 

S. How did the Greeks commence the battle 1 

5. What was the result of the conflict between Artaxeixe* awl 

Cyras? 
4» What was the haughty reply of the Greeks 1 
5. How were the Greeks treated by Tisaphemesl 

SECTION 17, Page 118.— Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

I. In what way did they commence their march 1 

SL What riyer did they attempt to cross, and what mountauia - 

3. With what new enemies did they encounter 1 

4. What refreshments did they obtainl What did they do to ap- 

pease the severity of the North wind % 

5. What loss did they sustain in the snow ? 

6. Mention the precautions that they made use o£» 

7. From what mountain did they descry the sea ? 

8. How did the Colchians oppose them ? What eflfect bad tiie honey 

eaten by the Grecians ? 

9. Where is Trebisond ? How long did they encamp there ? What 

games did they celebrate ? 
10. Whom did the Greeks now appoint as their leader ? 

SECTION 18, Page 122. 

1. What eulogiums have been bestowed on the above retreat? 

2. What said Plutarch of Agesilaus ? 

3. What did the Ephori to check his ambition ? 

4. How did Agesilaus oppose the Persian forces ? ^ 

5. Did not the Persians attempt to bribe the Grecians ? 

6. What Grecian states were bribed ? What was said of the Lace- 

dsmouians ? 

7. Who headed the Persian forces ? And who the Spartan ? Who 

were victorious? What the effect on the Lacedsemonians ? 

8. Did not Conon improve the city of Athens ? 

9. What disgrace befel Conon ? 

10. Who was Evagoras ? From whom descended ? 

II. Of what city was Evagoras king? What was his character ? and 

who succeeded him ? 
12. What was the next expedition of Artaxerxes ? What stratagem 
was used by Tiribazus, the satrap ? 

SECTION 19, Page 1 26.— Socrates. 

1. What is said of the biith and character of Socrates ? 

2. Relate his mode of instraction. Of what wag he aocnaed ; aad 
., w J^^** comedy was written against him, and by whom I 

o. What accusations were brought against him? What ia said of 
A WW .""P'^sonment : of his wife and family ; and of his death ? 

5 WW -^ ^*'l of Plato, Euripides, Melitus, ic. 

6 Dia i" ^*'i°^ ^^ ^"^^""^ of Socrutes ? 

' menteT "^^"^^ correspond with the purity of his senii- 
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SECTION 20, Page I^O.^Mannera and Customs op the Greeks. 

1. From whom were the Heraclides descended? 

2. Was the power of the kings much limited ? 

Si What was their mode of educating the joung ? 

4. Upon whose model did Ljcurgus form his laws ? 

5. To what hahits were the Spartan youths accustomed ? Wherein 

did the laws of Minos differ? 

6. Was not the government of Crete repuhlican ? 

7. What honours were conferred bj Jupiter on Minos and Rhad^- 

manthus ? 

8. Had not the' Cretans degenerated in the times of St. Paul ? 

SECTION 21, Page 132.— The Government op Athens. 

1. What changes occurred in the government of Athens ? 

2. What is said of the plans of Theseus and Solon ? 

3. Mention the qualifications for Solon's classes. 

4. What changes took place after they had conquered the Persians ? 

5. What was the census of Athens, B. C. 314, as taken by Deme- 

trius Phalerius, Cecrops, and Pericles ? Who were deemed 
natural denizens of Athens 1 

6. At what age were the oaths taken by the young citizens ? 

7. Who were comprehended under the term strangers ? What said 

Xenocrates to the sons of Lycurgus ? 

SECTION 22, Page 134.— -Of Servants. 

1. What were the different kinds of servants ? 

2. How was the Council chosen ? What their number ? 

3. What subjects were discussed in the Areopagus ? 

4. What were the Archons ; their office, their number, &c. ? 

5. Did not the assemblies begin with sacrifice and prayer ? Could 

the parties plead their own cause ? 

6. What is said of the Amphictyonic council ? 

7. What was the revenue of Athens ? 

8. What other species of revenue ? 

SECTION 23, Page 137.— The Education of the Athenian 

Youths. 

1. In what did the several exercises consist? What of dancing ? 

2. Was not the study of music and dancing at length said to corrupt 

the morals of youth ? and why ? 

3. What said king Philip to his son Alexander ? 

4. Name the other manly exercises and pursuits ? 

5. What is said of the purity of their speech ? 

6. Which two cities particularly distinguished themselves ? 

7. Mention the different kind of Grecian troops ? 

8. Did the Spartans, in early times, use cavalry ? Which state was 

superior in naval warfare ? 

9. What was the pay of the troops? 
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SECTION 24, Page 140. 

1. How did the Lacedaemonians, with their iron coin, ma i nt ai n 

armiei ? 
S. What was the peculiar character of the Athenians ? * 

3. Wherein did the Athenians differ from, other Grecians ? And 

what is mentioned to prove the purity of their language ?... 

4. What proofs are adduced of their politeness and delicacy ? 

5. What praise is due more particularly to Athens ? ^ 
€. What reply did Aristides give to the Persians ? 

7, How do you discriminate between the Athenians and the Lace* 
daemonians ? 

SECTION 25, Page 141. — Persians and Grecians. 

!• What peace excited discontent ? Who were the Spartan kings ? 

2. How did the Lacedaemonians act tov^ards Thebes ? 
S. Who were the two illustrious citizens of Thebes ? 

4. What king encouraged the war against the Thebans ? 

5. Relate the success of the Thebans at Leuctra. 

6. What befel Felopides and Alexander of Pherae ? 

7. Who called Epaminondas to their aid ? 

8. Relate the events of the battle. 

9. What is the character of Epaminondas ? 

10. What was his observation after the victory of Lenctra ? To what 
was the dulness of the Boeotians ascribed ?. 

SECTION 26, Page 146. — Artaxerxes Mnbmon ACAZNtT Egtpt. 

1. By whom were preparations made against Egypt ? 

2. What Egyptian fort did the Persians carry ? 

3. Whom did Agesilaus place on the throne of Egypt? What was 

the age of A gesilaus ? How long did he reign ? 

4. What revolts did Artaxerxes experience ? What was the cha- 

racter of Ochus, his successor ? 

5. In what wars was Ochus engaged ? and with whom ? 

6. What conquests did he make in Phoenicia, Cyprus, &c. ? 

7. What spoils did Ochus carry from Egypt ? 

SECTION 27, Page 149.— The War of tije Allies against the 

Athenians. 

1. What cities revolted against Athens? 

2. Who was Iphicrates ? Who was Timotbeus ? 

3. When did Demosthenes make his first appearance ? What was 

his age ? How long before the time of Christ ? 
t' TO**** events occurred at Megalopolis ? 
o. What is recorded of Mausolns, and of his queen? What moon- 

ment did she erect ? What became of his ashes ? 

SECTION 58, Page 151.— Philip ofMacedon. 

9 v^^t ^^« situation of Macedon. 
X. from whom i«-.c. "di.:i.- a j . j -. 



•' 1?^ ? "® situation of Macedon 
X. irom whom was Philip descended 
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S, Whftt is related of Philip s sons ? And wliat of Eniydioe ahd 
Iphicrates ? 

4. What occasioned Philip to spend several of his early years in 

Thebes? 

5. On what occasion did Philip return to Macedon ? Was he the 

rightful heir to the throne ? 

6. Did he not aspire to the sovereignty of Greece ? 

7. What vrere the means he employed ? 

8. Whom did Philip marry ? What occurred at the birth of his son 

Alexander ? 

SECTION S9, Pagb 154.— Tbe Sacred War. 

1. What occasioned the sacred war ? 

2. What power did Philomelus prevail upon to aid him ? 

3. Of what temple did he possess himself? W^hat devastations 

did he make ? 

4. What states declared war against the Phocians ? 

5. W^hat was the fatal end of Philomelus ? 

6. W^hat city did Philip attack ? What wound did he receive ? 

7. Of what sums had the temple been despoiled ? 

8. In what attempt was Philip unsuccessful? 

9. What gave rise to tlie orations of Demosthenes ? Wliat change 

had taken place in the Athenians ? 
10a W^hat orator opposed Demosthenes^ 

SECTION 50, Page 157. 

1. Describe Philip's siege of Perinthus, and his artful address to the 

Athenians. 
9. Did not Demosthenes rebut Philip's orators ? 

3. Did not the Athenians cause Philip to abandon his designs bodi 

at Byzantium and Perintbus ? 

4. By what decree did they show their gratitude ? 

5. Against whom did Philip next march ? 

6. Did Demosthenes oppose Philip's hollow truce ? Of what crime 

were the Locrians accused ? 

7. What fear did Philip's victories excite ? What resulted from the 

battle of Chaeronea ? 
& Describe the orations of Demosthenes and ^schines, and the 

public curiosity they excited. 
9. Relate the interview between Demosthenes and ^^schines.. 

SECTION 31, Page 160. — Philip constituted Generalissimo.. 

1. What was the Priestess's replj to Philip? 

9» By whom, and on what occasion, was Philip assassinated ? 

3. W^hat temple was burned on Alexander's birth ? Who were his 

preceptors? 

4. What reward had Aristotle? What poems did Alexander treasure 

in Darius's gold box ? 

5. Kelate Alexander's encounter with the horse Bucephalus. 

SECTION 32, Page 162.~Alexander, Generalissimo. 

1. What difficulties had Alexander to encounter ? 
S. Against whom did he first march ? 
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S. What was Alozander'a generoua troatmeat to Timoito ? 

4. When Thebes was destroyed, whom did Alexander respeet? 

5. What had the fable of Demosthenes to do with Alexander? 

6. What deliberation was commenced at Corinth ? 

7. What of Diogenes? What was Alexander's reply? 

8. What reply did the priestess give to Alexander ? 

SECTION 33, Page 165.— Alexander's Expxpitiov. 

1. AVhat was the result of Alexander's conncil ? 

3. Who was appointed to the care of Macedon? With what foiea 

did he set out for Persia i 
S. By what artifice was Lampsacus saved? 

4. What homage did Alexander pay to old Tiw? 

5. What victory obtained on the banks of the Granicus ? 
€. What surrenders followed the victery? 

7. What happened to Memnon at Halicamassus ? 

8. Relate the ciicmnstance of the Gordian Knoti 

SECTION 34, Page 168. 

1. "What did Memnon advise? And how was the advice defeatodt 
^. Where lay Darius's army ? What the amount ? 

3. In what river did Alexander bathe? 

4. During this time what course did Darius take ? 

5. How was Darius's army enaun^beied ? 

e. What advice did Darius reject? Where was the battle fought? 
Where fled Darius ? What befel his wife, &o. 

7. What occurred in Alexander's visit to the queens? 

8. What altars did Alexander consecrate? 

^. What was Darius's Letter, and Alexander's reply ? 

SECTION 35, Page 171. 

1.' What prophecy did the High Priest of Jerusalem show Alexander* 

2. What barbarities occurred at Gaza ? 

3. Who welcomed Alexander at Palusium ? 

4. What Temple did he visit ? And foir what purpose ? 

5. What effect had the priest's declaration on him ? 

•6. For what purpose, and when first was the Papyrus used in Egypt? 

7. What course did Alexander next take? 

8. Describe the numbers in each army ? Where was the declsifd 

battle fought? 

9. Whither did Darius fly after his defeat ? 

10. What was the age of Darius ? What was his character ! 

SECTION 36, Page 174. 

1. What troubles broke out in Greece and Macedonia? 

2. With whom did Alexander next engage ? Was he not wounded? 

3. What strong hold did he besiege ? And with what success I 

4. What befel Clitus at an entertainment? 

5. Relate the effect it had on the king 

6. Whom did the king visit ? And whom did he nuury t 

7. What caused the death of Calisthenes ? 
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8. For the oonqaeft of what eountrj did Alexander next march ? 

9. What was the force of Poraa? What waa his reply ? 
10. What prerented Alexander'a further conquests in uidia ? 

SECTION sn^^ Pao« iir. 

t» lahis ntom, down what rivers did he sail ? At what ocean did 

his forces airire? 
t« Find on' the Map Gedroaia, Kerman, Persian Gulf, the Euphrates 

and Bahjlon. 
3» What projects did Alexander oonoeiTef And what defeated 

themi 

4. MHiat matrimonial engagements were entered into? 

5. Did not the Chaldeans prediot Alexander's lifo in danger? 
6* What pfopheoj has Isaiah against Bahylon ? 

7. What festival was fatal to Alexander ? 

6. Who was appointed as his suocessor? 

9« Describe his character ? What says Lirj of him ? 
10. What effect had his death on Sjsigambis? 

SECTION 38, Paob 180. 

!• What were the contentions among the officers ? What countries 

were aasiffned to each ? 
S. What effect had the news of Alexander's death on Greece? 

5. What is said of Cassander, Antigonus, Polysperchon, dec. ? 

4* What is recorded of Phocion? What reply did his wife make 

to an Ionian lady ? 
. 5. What occasioned the death of Olympias, the mother of Alexander 7 

6. Who possessed himself of the throne of Macedon ? 

7. With whom did Seleucus and Ptolemy unite ? 

SECTION 39, Page 183. 

!• Who caused the young prince Alexander and his mother Rozana 

to be put to. death? 
2« What great and decisive battle was fought near Ipsus ? 

3. Over what provinces was Seleucus king? 

4. What occarred to the army that pillaged Delphi? 

5. With what Grecian king aid the Romans war? 

6* What waa the Achsan league ? Was it successful ? 

7. Name the states that rose in Lesser Asia. 

8. What is said of Mithridates ? 

9. What power terminated the empire of the Selucides 

SECTION 40, Page 186. 

] . What changes did Judea undergo ? 

3, Whom did the inhabitants of Partbia obey ? 

3. and 4. What chauffes did Egypt undergo before Ptolemy Lagus 

and Ptolemy Pfailadelphus? 
5. and 6. What alliance did Philadelphus contract with the Romans ? 
7. What expedition did Evergetes undertake? What vow did his 

queen Berenice make ? 
8« What farther account have we of Ptolemy Evergetes ? 
9. What are the concluding remarks ,on £^pt before it became a 

Roman Province? 

P 
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THE ROMAN HISTORY- 

S^TION 1, Paob 189. 
71, What WM tke origin of the Rom«i.1 In whttpttt of Itily 

did they Betdel .., tlt-.^;*** <r«m 

f. Whi aacieded iEneasI By what means did Nonutor gtfn 

possession of the kingdom! 

3. ReUte Ae origin of Riwmhis •?* ^««»;, , 

4. What were the employments of theur youth 1 
6. By what means did Kemns cotee ^™ ^•***^ 

6. What dty did B^mnlus hegm to IraiKI 1 i«««toii i 

7 mowJchosenlring'! With what p|^rw«^^i^^ 

8. What composed the Semite? Who were the Patruuana? WJiat 

was the employment of tiie Plebeians ? 

9, What was the first care of Ecannlns ? 

SECTION 2, Paob 192. 

1 Bv what means did the Romans piocmce women 2 

2 V^hlt hostilities did the infant state expenence? What con- 

3 Ho'X'dfdRrX"^^? Whatreport was circnUted c-.- 
3. HOW long oiu ^w«» © jj j^ J honour ? 

6 nJt'l^ did he ^ig^ 1 Who was choaeu his successor ? mw 

7. By'lS^tt-^'wa- Ihe coatest deddedt Who w«e 4. 

8. m1r^<»«'d . w with ih« Sibu>es1 How long did 

TuUus Hoetilius reignl 

SECTION 3, Page 195, 

1 Who was next elected? What lemaikahle worbi did Anca. 
' eflFecf! Howlong didhe reiin? 

2 Who next ohtained the kingdom ? «v««ife 

SECTION 4, Pa6« I''- 

1. -What design did Serrins fern? What of«ffl°J!^^ *«^ ' 
2 Who afterwards succeeded? What was hupoUcy? 

3. Retete the expedition of Tarqurn agauurt flie Sditnes. MA 

against the City of Gabiie , #^a_ ri ••-•10 

4. Whit eventhappened to hasten the huUdmg of the Capitol if 
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5. Against wbom did Tsrqaiii praelani war? What erant biqipeiiad 

in the camp with SextoB, the king's Aon ? 
6* Relate the cvcaaoBtance whidi procured the ba ni a faai ent o£ 

TvqaiD, and the elsratioii of Brutaa. How long had the 

regal state existed ? 

SECTION 5, Page 200.— Consuls, 

1. Who were the first consuls, and what was their dignity? 

2. Who formed a conspiracj against the consulship, and what was 

the event 1 Who was chosen instead of CoUatinus 
% Whose aid did Tarqnin obtain against the consuls ; and what 
occasioned tiie death of firutos ? 

4. Who n03ct esponaed the cause of Xarquin? What did i|e effeot? 

5. What act of bravery delivered the city ? 

6. What event of consequence followed ? 

7. Who was the first dictator ? 

8. Who was next invested with the office ? How old was Tarquin 

at his death? Under whom did the people retire from 

Rome ? 

9. For what were commissioners appointed ? 

10. What &ble did Menenius Agrippa relate ? 

11. How did this aflfect the people ? What new offiean were 

created ? 

SECTION 6, Page 203. Tribunes creatbd.— U, C. 260. 

1. What happened to Coriolanus? With whom did he take 

refuge? 

2. Who besieged Rome? How did the Romans act ia. the ex« 

igency? 

3. Who were in the female enJbassy from Rome ? 

4. What effect had it upon Coriolanus? What was his fate ? 

5. What is said of Spurina Casaiua? What oompelled them to 

have recourse to a dictator ? Whom did they choose 1 

6. What effect had Cincinnatns on the factious city ? 

7. What happened after he had retired from oflice ? Who was 

made dictator ? 

8. Whither did he march with. the army?* 

9. How did the contest terminate? How long did €incumati» 

enjoy the dictatorship ? ' 

10. Who enumerated his own hardships, and supported the clamour 
for the Agrarian law ? 

SECTION 7, Page f07. Creation op thr Decemviri. U.C. 302. 

1« For what purpose were commissiooers appointed ? What code 
of laws was formed ? 

2. For what were the deeemtvi created ? What was their power ? 

3. What happened in the expedition against the Volsci and £qui ? 

What was- the &te of Dentatus 1 

4. What circumstance raised the indignation of the peq>le i^;ain8t 

Appius? 

p 2 
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A. How did Vngiaim tot «d ibis oeeaskm? WlMt effect didit 
hftve on the army ? 

6. Who eatared th« oitr in triumph ? What wss die imte of Appins ? 

7. Why were the miutary tribunes created? What was their 

oflBce? 

8. What new officer was created after the military tribunes were 

deposed ? What was his office ? 

9. What is related of Spurius Melius ? 

SECTION 8, Pack 211. 

1. How long was the war with the Veians protracted ? Who took 

their city and marched in triumph to Romet 
2« Against whom did Camillus go with success ? What generois 

act is recorded of him t * 

3. What afterwards befel Camillus? 

4. Who invaded the Roman territory ? 

5. What happened to the city, the senators, and priests ? 

6. With what success did Brennus stonn the Capitol t 

7. Who routed the enemy and delivered the city ? 

8. What was the fate of Camillus J . 

9. Repeat the triumphs of the Romans. Who quelled an insunee- 

tion in the anny ? 

SECTION 9, Pack 214. 

1. Who disobeyed the consul's orders in the war with the Latins? 

What was his punishmenti 
% What event ensured the defeat of the Latins ? 
3.» What disgrace did the Roman army sustain ? 
4k' To whom did the Samnites apply for help? What reply did 

Lavinius make to the ambassador of Pyrrhus ? 

5. For whom did victory decide in the engagement? 

6. Whom did Pyrrhus send to treat with the Romans ? With what 

sdccess 1 

7. What happened to Fabricius in Pyrrhus's camp ? 

8. On what occasion was the magnanimity of Fabricius conspicuous ? 

9. What signal victory had the Romans, and by whom obtained ? 

Whom did it compel to retreat 2 
10. How long had the war with Pyrrhus continued 1 Who gained 
possession of Tarentum 1 

SECTION 10, Page 218.— First Pumc Wab.— B.C. 264. 

1. What occasibned the first Punic war 1 

2. What obstacle had the Romans to their ambition? How did 

they surmount it 1 Who gained a naval victory ? 

3. What generals were sent to invade AMca ? 

4. What were the earUest results of the expedition ? 

5. What disasters did the Roman army meet with ? 

6. Who was sent to negociate with the Romans ? What w«8 the 

result ? What was the end of Regains 1 

7. How did this war terminate 1 What date ? 
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. .a. How did. tbe; EoBi«i^,'«Bij>l0f the peaoe I Orer whom did they 
gain a conquestt 

9. Wlnt victory BOOB £>Uowed ? 

SECTION 11, Page 221.— The Sxconp Punic Wau. 

1. How did the Carthaginians break the treaty with the Boatans ? 

To whom did the Carthaginians intrust the war ? 

2. What conquest had Hannibal akeady gained ? 

3. What victories did he gttin over liie Rbmttos ? 

4. With what success did Fabius Mazimus oppose Hannibal 1 What 

stratagem did the Carthaginian use 1 

5. What was the result of the battle of Cannae 1 

6. In what city did Hannibal rest his troops t What disasters fol- 

lowed ? 

7. What happened to Hannibal's brother? Wbat city did tjie 

Romans take 1 
d. Who commanded the Romaijis in Africa, and threatened Carthage 

with a siege ? 
9. How did this war terminate? How long had it lasted ? 

SECTION 12, Page 224. 

1. How did the war with Philip end ? 

2. What was the deplorable end of Hannibal ? 

3. Relate the war with Perseus ? 

4. What caused another irruption with Carthage r 

5. How did the Cathaginians act on the occasion ? 

6. Who defended the temple? What other cities were taken? 

7. W^hat effect had this prosperous peace on the Romans ? Who 

renewed the Licinian law? 

8. What was the end of Tiberius Gracchus? 

9. What happened in Sicily to alarm the Romans ? In what manner 

did Caius Gracchus gain popularity ? 

10. Mention the disastrous end of Caius Gracchus. 

11. How do historians speak of Gracchus ? What was the state 

Rome at this time ? 

SECTION 13, Page 228. 

1. What is told of Jugurtha, king of Nnmidia ? 

2. What disgrace did the Roman army sustain? 

3. What advantages did MeteUus gain? Who nexx odcained the 

consulship ? 

4. Who implored the protection of Rome ? What misfortune befel 

Jngurtha? 

5. What occasioned the Social W^ar, and what pat an end to it ? 
. 6. What did Sylla at the head of the anay 3 

7. What befel Marius ? 

8. How did he regain his liberty ? 

9. Mention the other .particidars oonceniifig him ? 

10. W^hat factions now appeared ? ' 

11. How did Sylla behave after his triumph? 

p 3 
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SECTION 14, Page 23i. 

1. WbfttTietvMy did Fompey aohieve ? 

f . What conspxracj' threatened l3ie nrin of Rome t 

3. What befel Catiline ? Who ohtained the confidence of Pompef t 

4. Who compoeed the Triumyirate ? 

5. Repeat the conquests of Julius Caesaf ? 

6. What did Csaar solicit? Was it granted ? 

7. What step did Caesar take ? 

8. Did Pompej wait his approach with courage t 

9. What success had Cssar at Corfimnm ? 

SECTION IS, Paos 336« 

1. What other victories did Cesar obtain ? 

2. Where did the two armies come in sight of each other T 
5. What was the event of the battle ? 

4. What was the conduct of the two generals after the battle 1 In 

what place were the forces drawn together 1 

5. What number of forces had each general? 

6. For whom did victory decide ? 

7. What were Cesar's feetinga on viewing the field of battle ? 

8. How did he behave to the vanquished ? 

9. Relate the unhappy fate of Pompey. ^ 
10. Did his wife see bun nuirdered ? 

11^ Was Pompey interred with funeral honours ? 

SECTIOPf 16, Page 240. 

1. What were Cesar's feelings when he was informed of his rival's 

death ? Was he pleased when the murderer presented Pompey's 
head? 

2, Who were the rivals to the crown of Egypt? Who besieged 

Cesar in Alexandria ? 
S. Who was privately conveyed to Cesar ? 

4. What is said of Arsinoe? What defeat did Caesar sustain? 

5. Did Cesar gain possession of Egypt ? Whom did he appoint to 

reign ? 

6. How did Cesar pass his time after the conquest ? Whom did he 

afterwards conquer ? 

7. In what state did Cassar find Rome at his return ? 

8. What was the end of Cato ? In what manner did Cesar triumph 

at Rome ? 

9. What power did the people intrust him with ? Was he worthy 

of it? ^ 

SECTION 17, Page 244. 

1. With whom did Cesar contend in Spain ? What was til* iwnlt ? 

I' ^^** public works did Cesar engage himself in ? 

A wu *^"'^*d * conspiracy against Cesar ? 

4. What day was fixed for executing the plot? 

2* vm^*** ***® Mcount of Cesar's murder ? 

o. Who were among Caesar's friends ? 
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7. What was the decree of the senate ! 

8. Did the decree aatiBfy Antcmyt How did he piooeedl What 

was Cesar's wiUt 

9. Who formed the iecMui tnomviiaie 1 

10^ What wasL.ifae result of their conferftacel What hecan0 of 

Bratus and Cassius'! 
!!• What conquests did they make? 

SECTION 18, Page 248. 

. 1. What is told of Brutus and his evil genius 1 

2. What was the numher of each aimjr'! 

3. Where did they meet ? Who offeted battle seyeral times ? 

4. What was the opinion of Cassiusi What of Brutus 1 

5. How did the battle commence 1 Did Brutus intend to destroj 

himself if beaten t 

6. What was the fate of Cassius 1 Did Brutus gain any advantage? 

7. What was the event of the next engagement 1 How did Brutus 

escape the hands of the enemy 1 What was his end t 

SECTION 19, Page 251. 

1. WhatiB4>bsorred of Cnsar's. murderers 1 

2. Into what countries did Antony travel ? 

3. Who received his particular attention ? 

4. What did Augustus promise the veteran troops 1 What wai th« 

consequence? 

5. What is told of the poet Virgil ? Did he gain his request ? 

6. What was the conduct of Augustus and Antony ? 

7. Who prepared for war ? Did Antony march with haste ? 

8. Where was the decisive engagement fought ? How was the 

scale of victory turned ? 

9. What city did Augustus take ? Whither did he pursue Antony 1 
10* What was the result of another engagement ? 

11. What was the miserable end of Antony 1 

12, What is told of Cleopatra's death ? 

SECTION 20, Paob 255. 

1. What power did Augustus now assume ? 

2. How did he commence his goremment ? 

3. How did he conduct himself towards his subjects ? 

4. By what means did be secure the kingdom ? 

5. How did the senate approve of his proceedings ? 

6. What wholesome laws did he enact? 

7. What is told of his personal virtues ? 

8. What domestic troubles did Augustus experience ? 

9. What age did he attain 1 Whom did he appoint his successor ? 
10. What has been said of Augustus ? What particular personage 

was bom during his reign ? 

SECTION 21, Page 258. 

1. How did Tiberius c<«imence his reign ? 

2. What did Sejanus persuade the emperor to do? 

3. What was the fate of Sejanus ? 
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4. In what manner did Tiberiui apend his Ufa 1 

5. What it reporfad of hia death'' 

6. What happened in the eighteenth year of hia reign? 

7. What extraraganeea marired Cali^poila'a reign T ' 

8. What diyinify did he aasoine 1 To whom did he bnild a tOttpUt 

9. What is told of his prodigality ? Of hk hoise 1 

10. What other barbarities was be guilty of 1 

11. On what expedition did he set out? 

12. What was the reanlt ? By what means did he die ? 

SECTION 22, Page 262. 

1. Who was next proclaimed ? Wbat was hia character 3 

3. What distinguiahed the commencement of his reign 1 
Sm What expedition did he undertake ? 

4. What king was taken prisoner to Rome ? 

5u What effect had the wife of Claudius on hia goyemment? 
6» What was the end of Claudius 1 

SECTION 23, Page 264. 

1. What atrocities are told of Nero ? 

2. Did he set fire to Rome? On whom did ha fix.tira odioa? 

Who suffered martyrdom 1 

3. What conspiracy was formed i^iaiaat him? 
4i Who perished through it ? 

5. Who marched against Nero ? 

6. By what means did Nero die ? How long had be raigaedl 

7. Who succeeded 1 What was his character ? 

8. Whom did he adopt for his successor ? 

SECTION 24, Page 266. 

1. What is remarkable of Galba's short reign? Who procured his 

death ? 

2. What distinguished the reign of Otho ? Who was faSB riTal? 

How long did he reign 1 

3. What is the character ot Vitelliusl 

4. With what success did Vespasian conspire t^inst him *! 

5. Did the people approve of Vespasian's accession 1 What was 

the result of the Jewish war? 

6. What is the general character of Vespasian? 

7. What expression did he use before his death? How long did he 



reign? 
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1. What characterises the beginning of Titus's reign? 

2. What irruption happened in this reign? 

3. What successes did his general gain in Britain ? How long did 

Titus reign ? 

4. Describe the character of Domitian ? 

5. What honour did he assume ? Who conspired againat him ? AjkI 

witb what success ? 

^o^^pP^«"^'«» ^ ^ death? What xace ended in 
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1. Who succeeded? What was Nerra's Character? 
iS, Whom did he adopt? How long did Ner?a reign? 

3. Who wrote to Trajan at his elevation? 

4. What is recorded of his character ? 

5. What conquest did he make ? Was he beloyed bj hi« people ? 

Did he reward merit ? 

6. What is a stain on Trajan's character ? 

7. What shocking barbarities were perpetrated by the Jews ? How 

long did Trajan reign ? 

8. What course did Adrian pursue ? 

9. What virtues did he possess? Had he any vices? 

SECTION 27, Page 273. 

1. What incursions were made by the barbarians? 

2. Relate Adrian's travels ? 

3. Did he order Carthage to be rebuilt ? What disaster happened 

to the Jews ? 

4. How long did he spend in travelling? 

5. How long did he reign ? What was his age ? 

6. What was the character of Antoninus ? How long did he teign ? 

Whom did he adopt ? 

7. Did AureKus reign idone ? What were the characteristice of tbe 

two emperors ? What irruptions were made P 

8. What was the success of the Parthian expedition. 

9. In wiiat state was the empire at the return of Verns? How long 

did Verus reign? 

10. What conduct did Aurelius pursue after the death of VeriiB? 

11. Where did Aurelius die ? How long had he reigned? 

SECTION 28, Page 278.^-Commodu8. A. D. 180, 

1. How did Commodus conduct himself? 

2. What occasioned his death ? What date? 
5. How long did Helvius Pertinaz reign ? 

4. How was the kingdom then disposed of? Did DidiuB giye satiil- 

^tion ? What was his particular vice ? 

5. How did Severus gain the throne ? Who was he ? 

6. In what manner did he govern ? What is he celebrated for? 

7. What conspiracy was formed against Severus ? 

8. Relate his expedition into Britain ? What wall did he build ? 

Where did he die ? How long had he reigned ? 

SECTION 29, Page 280. 

1 Who succeeded ? What was his end ? 

2. Who next ascended the throne ? How long did he reign ? 

5. What is the character of Heliogabulus ? 

4. How did Alexander govern? How long did he reign? 

5. How did Maximin conduct himself? 

6. How long did he reign? Who succeeded? 
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7. Br what means did Philip gain thd empire ? How wis lie 

kiUed? What age? 

8. Relate the particulars of the leign of Decios 1 

9. Whatwas&econdaotof Galhiat « , :, ^ 
la How was GaUos slain 1 Was JEmiliatias aeteowledged emperor 7 

What date? 

SECTION 30, PagbSS*. 

!• What was the unhappy fate of Valerian? 

S. Did anj pretenders contend with GaUenus for the Crowni 

3. What are the principal events in the reign of Claudius 1 

4. What was remarkable in Aurelian? 

5. What occasioned his death 1 How old was he? 

6. Who was next chosen ? How long did he reign? 

7. Who succeeded Tacitus ? What was he distinguished for 1 . 
& How long did Probus reign ? Who succeeded ? -. • , , 

9. What happened in the reign of Diocletian? Whom did he tMce 

as partner ? Did he persecute the Christians ? 

10. Did they resign their goyemment? What date? ^^ 

11. Who divided the empire? Where did Constantine die! What 

date? 

SECTION 31, Page 286. 

1. What is told of Constantine the Great* s conTWsioiil 

2. Did he pubUdy avow Christianity? 

3. Did Constantine overeome his rival for the Grown ? 

^. What is told of Mazimin? What was tohi of his deadi Y 

5. Did Constantine contend with licinius ? 

6. What domestic troubles did Constantine encounter? 

7. Whither did he remove the seat of government? 

8. WTiat is said of the Goths at this time ? Were they Buccessful? 

9. How did Constantine divide the kingdom? How long did he 

reign ? How old was he at his death ? 

SECTION 32, Page 289. 

■ !• What character do historians give to Constantine? 

2. What course did his sons pursue on coming to the throne I 

3. How was the empire divided? What country had each? 

4. What struggles disturbed the empire ? 

5. Relate what happened to GaUus ? Who was the cause of it? 

6. Who was Julian? What tide did he obtain? 

7. Whom did Constantine name as Ins successor? 

8. How did Julian behave towards the Christians? Did he Bucceed 

in building the temple at Jerusalem? 

9. How did Julian come by his death ? 

10. ^Vhat are the particular events of Jovion's reign? 

SECTION 33, Page 292. 

V ^V^^ enjoyed the empire ? How was it divided ? 
3. v\ hat i^as the stote of each empire ? . 
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3. What inroads were now made bj the barbarians ? Did Valenti- 

nian suppress the insurrection? What was the cause of his 
death? 

4. Who succeeded ? What hi^pened in the empire of Valensi 

5* What was the fate of Valens? Whom did Gratian appoint to his 

uncle's kingdom ? 
6. Relate Gratian's unhappy death? Where was he killed ? 
7* Did the usurper long enjoj his power ? What was the end of 

Valentinian II ? Who succeeded? 
8. With what success did Theodosius march against the usurpers ? 

How long did he reign ? 

SECTION 34, Page 294.— The Barbaroxts Nations. 

1. Name the barbarous nations that contributed to the overthrow of 

the Roman empire ? 

2. What discovered the riches of the Romans to the barbarians T 

3. Mention the origin and incursions of the Vandals 7 
4. Of the Goths? 

5. What is the history of the Huns? Their origin? Who con- 

quered them? 

6. Who were the AlUmanni ? What country did they possess 1 

7. What country did the Burgtindiam possess ? 

8. Repeat the history of the Suevi and Sca7^dxnamans, 

9. What is told of the Lombards ? What of the Franks ? 

10. What is the history of the Angles and Saxons t 

11. Who were the Normans ? The Bulgarians and the Avars f 

12. Who was the distinguished leader of the Saracens? What con- 

quests did they make? What date ? 
31. Who were the Turks ? What empire did they obtain? 

SECTION 35, Page 297. 

1« What were the possessions of the Romans in Europe ? 

2. What was their empire in Asia ? 

3. What were the most remarkable states not subject to the 

Romans ? 



THE END. 
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